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TO     THE 


KING. 

S  IR, 

THE  Hiftory  of  the  Romans,  col- 
lected from  the  remains  of  an- 
cient Authors,  has  been  often  written 
in  the  different  languages  of  Europe. 
But  a  relation  worthy  of  the  fubjeft, 
fimple  and  unambitious  of  ornament, 
containing  in  the  parts  an  ufeful  de- 
tail, and  in  the  whole  a  juft  reprefen- 
tation,  of  the  military  condudl  and  po- 
litical experience  of  that  people,  ap-* 
pcared  to  me  to  be  ftill  wanting. 

Having    earneftly    endeavoured    to 
fupply  this  defeft,   efpecially  in  what 

b  relates 


DEDICATION. 

relates  to  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public, the  intention,  I  hope,  joined 
to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  will 
A  juflify  my  humble  defire  to  infcribe 
this  Performance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  moft  profound  Re« 
fpeft, 

SIR, 

YOUR  MAJESTY'S 

Moft  fai'thful  Subject,  and 

Moft  obedient  humble  Seryant, 


Ed 
Feb 


INBURGH,    "I 

5.1.1783-  s 

ADAM  FERGUSON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  a  Note  prefixed  to  the  former  Edition  of 
this  Work,  the  Reader  was  warded  of 
a  freedom  taken  in  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
ancient  and  modern  geographical  names  :  but 
as,  in  that  inftance,  there  was  fcarcely  any 
deviation  from  common  pradice,  the  irregu- 
larity, if  obferved,  may,  it  is  hoped,  have 
been  forgiven* 

It  has  fince  occurred,  that  it  might  give 
more-  fatisfadion  to  Readers  who  do  not 
themfelves  confult  the  originals,  to  have  fome 
View,  however  contraded,  of  the  Authorities 

b  2  on. 
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on  which  the  following  Narration  is  founded  5 
ferving  at  once  to  fhew  what  encouragement 
modern  compilers  have  had  to  attempt  fuch 
a  work,  and  what  were  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  furmount.  In  prefenting  fuch 
a  view,  however,  there  is  no  intention  to  cri- 
ticife  the  original  authors  ,  but  merely  to  ob- 
ferve  on  their  means  of  information,  and  title 
to  be  quoted'  as  evidence, 

The  earliefl  memorials  of  what  pafled  at 
Rome,  were  Annals  faid  to  be  kept  by  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  and  by  him  expofed  to  public 
iniped^ion,  even  from  the  days  of  Romulus, — 
a  circumftance,  furely,  not  much  to  be  looked 
for  in  fuch  time? :  But,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  this,  it  is  confefied,  that  Rome  itfelf, 
v/ith  all  its  contents,  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  near  four  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation^ and  there  was  no  attempt  to  revive 
its  hiflory  for  near  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards, unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  Great  Annals, 
mentioned  by  Atticus  in  one  of  the  Dialogues 

of 
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of  Cicero  *,  to  have  been  fuch  an  attempt  by 
fome  antiquary,  who,  the  better  to  pafs  his 
fabrication  for  an  original,  concealed  him- 
felf.  Next  to  the  author  of  thefe  Annals  af- 
cribed  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Fabius  and  Ca~ 
to,  who  lived  in  the  Hxth  century  of  Rome, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Carthage,  are, 
in  the  fame  pafTage  of  Cicero,  placed  as  the 
firfl  adventurers  in  Roman  hiitory.  With 
refpedl  to  ancient  times,  therefore,  of  which 
thefe  authors  could  not  obtain  much  good 
information,  we  may  fufped:  that  the  great- 
er part  was  tradition,  interlarded  with  fa- 
ble 3  •  although,  with  refpect  to  what  they 
themielves  had  accefs  to  know,  as  parties  con- 
cerned, or  from  the.  relation  of  contemporary 
writers,  of  whom  there  were  fome  in  Greek, 
they  were  no  doubt  highly  entitled  to  credit. 
Both  are  mentioned  among  the  Officers  of 
State,  and  Cato,  in  particular,  is  quoted  as  a 
pattern  of  wifdom,  frugality,  and  feverity  of 
manners.  Among  the  authorities  from  which 
thefe  lirft  Roman  hiftorians  may  have  derived 
b  3  information^ 

*  Vrd.  de  Ledbus,  lib.i.  c.  2. 
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information,  are  mentioned  Hieronymus  Car- 
dianus,  Timseus  Siculus,  and  others  ^  all  of 
whom,  in  writing  of  Alexander  and  his  fuc- 
-  ceflbVs,  mull  have  only  curforily  mentioned 
the  Romans,  and  mufl  themfelves  have  been 
of  an  age  not  much  higher  than  that  of  Fa- 
bius  and  Cato,  that  is,  about  the  age  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  who  was  oppofed  to  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Tarentum.  The  biographer  of  this 
adventurer,  tooj  in  treating  of  his  fubje(9:,  mufl 
have- given  the  Romans  their  place  in  his  nar- 
rative. But  whatever  may  have  been  con- 
tained  in  any  fuch  memorials,  no  longer  ex- 
tant, mufl  be  looked  for  in  the  compilations 
of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafliis,  Livy,  Plutarch, 
and  others,  who  lived  after  the  Republic  it- 
felf  was  no  more.  Dionyfius  was  a  Greek, 
who  removed  to  Rome  foon  after  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Empire  devolved  on  Odlavius, 
and,  continuing  there  about  twenty  years,  be- 
came acquainted  with  what  could  be  known 
of  its  hiftory.  He  profefTed  himfelf  a  writer 
of  antiquities ',  but,  whilfl  he  complains  that 
his  fubjed  had  been  too  much  negledcd  by 

fpraier 
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former  authors,  he  muft  be  underftood  to  con- 
fefs,  that  he  hhiifelf  was  left  without  any  ad- 
equate information  or  record  to  fupport  him 
in  the  detail  which  he  afFeds  to  give.  It  ap- 
pears, that  he  wrote  no  lefs  than  twenty  vo- 
lumes or  books,  continuing  his  narration  from 
the  earliefl:  tradition  of  any  Roman  ftory, 
down  to  the  firfl:  Punic  War.  -  Of  thefe  twen- 
ty books,  however,  no  more  than  eleven  are 
now  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  li- 
terature ',  and  they  end  v>^ith  the  expulii^on  of 
the  Decemvirs,  ^bout  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
century  of  Rome. 

Livy,  to  whom,  alfo,  we  owe  a  detail  of 
what  was  reported  from  the  firfl  ages  of  Rome, 
was  a  native  of  Padua ;  and  being  retained  in 
the  family  of  LLvia,  as  tutor  to  Claudius,  one 
of  her  grandfons,  who  was  afterwards  raifed 
to  the  Empire,  mufl  have  had  accefs  to  every 
fource  of  information  the  times  could  afford  : 
But  in  refpedt  to  the  early  tranfadlions  for 
which  he  is  now  to  be  quoted,  he  could  not 
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have  had  any  authorities  befides  thofe  ah'ea- 
dy  mentioned  :  And  he  himfelf,  in  entering: 
upon  his  fubjed,  exprefles  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  repeat  the  uncertain  ac- 
counts which  were  preferved  of  the  origin  and 
firll:  ages  of  Rome. 

Plutarch  was  a  Greek,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of 'Trajan,  about  a  century  later 
than  Livy.  In  writing  the  Lives  of  Romu- 
lus, Numa,  and  Camillus,  he  mud  have  bor- 
rowed from  Livy  and  Dionylius,  or  refted  on 
the  fame  authority  with  them.  But  when  we 
confider  the  fource  from  which  thefe  authors 
derived, .  we  are  fcarcely  at  liberty  to  afRime 
as  hiftory  any  more  than  fuch  fads  as  tradi- 
tion was  competent  to  fupply^  fuch  as  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Roman  State  having  been  a  fmall 
principality  ;  the  names,  numbers,  and  wars 
of  its  leaders  ;  lignal  and  notorious  events ; 
great  revolutions,  and  fo  forth. 

From  the  times  of  Fabius  and  Cato,  indeed, 
memoirs  and  diaries  were  multiplied  at  Rome. 

It 
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It  was  common  for  perfons  of  high  ftation  to 
record  the  tranfadions  in  which  they  them- 
felves  bore  a  part,  and  frequent  eflays  were 
made  of  more  general  hiflory.     Among  the 
authors  of  this  fort,  are  mentioned  one  Albi- 
nus,  who  wrote  in  Greek:   Callius,  who  car- 
ried the  general  hiflory  of  Rome  down  to  the 
deftrudion  of  Carthage  r  Polybius,  whofe  au- 
thority is  to  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
hereafter  :     Scribonius  Libo,  who  fervcd  un- 
der Galba  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  impeach- 
ed his  Commander  for  an  adt  of  treachery 
to  the  natives :     Fannius,  who  ferved  under 
the  younger  Scipio  in  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage.    Calpurnius  Pifo  Frugi,  author  of  the 
firft  penal  ftatute  to  reftrain  extortion  in  the 
provinces,    being  contemporary   with   Caius 
Gracchus,  he  wrote  particularly  of  thofe  in- 
terefting  times.    Attius  or  Accius,  Ennius  and 
Naevius,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  fixth 
century,  compofed  Roman  hiflory  in  verfe : 
Sempronius  Ofellio,  who  ferved  under  Scipio 
in  the  war  with  Numantia  :    Lucius  Caelius 
Antipater  :  Junius  Gracchanus  j    all  of  them 

quoted^ 
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quoted  as  compilers  of  general  hlftory.     ^- 
milius  Scaurus,  who  was  Conflil  in  the  year  of 
Rome  639,  wrote  his  own  memoirs ;    as  did 
Rutilius  Riifus,  Conful.  ten  years  afterwards, 
befides  a  general  hiftory  of  Rome  in  Greek. 
He  is  numbered  with  the  mofi:  refpedled  of 
the  Romans,  for  public  and  private  virtue : 
Being  at  variance-  with  the  popular  faction, 
he  ended  his  life  in  exile  at  Smyrna.     Thefe 
are  mentioned  now,  although  none  of  their 
productions  remain,  merely  to  fliew  on  what 
grounds  Livy,  Salufl,  and  other  writers,  may 
have  refled  their  owo  credit.     And  to  thofe 
writers,  alfo,  may  be  joined  the  celebrated 
names  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  of  Caius  Marius, 
of  Cornelius  Sulla,  and  others,  down  to  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  wljofe  well  known  Commentaries 
make   fo   important   a   part   in  the   military 
tranfadions  of  Rome.     Even  Hannibal  may 
be  numbered  in  this  lift,  on  account  of  the 
columns  which  he  ereded  in  Calabria,  before 
his  departure  from  Italy,  infcribed  with  the 
principal  dates  and  tranfadions  of  the  war, 
quoted  by  Polybius. 

From 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  great  political 
contefls  at  Rome,  every  individual  aded  upon 
the  fcene  of  public  life  ^  and  after  the  firft  ex- 
ploit of  the  Commonwealth  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  the  State  itfelf  aded  upon  a  public 
fcene  of  the  world ;  where  every  event  was  no- 
torious beyond  what  is  known  of  any  other  in- 
fiance  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  And  if  we 
fubjoin,  that,  for  a  confiderable  period,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  People,  for- 
merly negleded,  began  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  in  proper  records  },  we  cannot  too 
much  regret,  that  fo  little  of  the  works  of 
Salufl  and  Livy  remain  on  the  fubjedl  of 
tranfaclions  concerning  which  their  informa- 
tion may  have  been  fo  complete.  Saluft  is 
known  to  have  written  a  General  Hiftory  of 
Rome  y  but  no  more  than  his  Account  of  the 
"War  with  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Confpiracy  of 
Cataline,  remain  to  us- 

Of  one  hundred  and  forty  Books  compofed 
by  Livy,  no  more  than  thirty-five  have  yet 

been 


been  recovered.  Thefe  confifl;  of  the  firfl:  ten^ 
containing  what  may  be  called  Antiquities, 
down  to  the  fifth  Century  of  Rome.  The  fol- 
lowing ten  Books,  or  thofe  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  twentieth  inclulive,  are  ftill  miffing.  From 
the  twenty-firfl  to  the  forty-fifth  are  recover- 
ed. Thefe,  indeed,  contain  a  very  interefting 
period  of  Hifiory,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  Punic  War  to  the  reduction  of  Mace- 
donia, about  five  hundred  and  eighty  years  af- 
ter the  foundation  of  Rome.  Although,  in 
point  of  time,  this  amounts  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  period  of  Livy's  Hifiory ;  yet, 
compared  to  what  muft  have  followed,  rela- 
ting to  tranfadit)ns  the  moft  important,  and 
to  perfons  the  mofl  diftinguifhed,  of  any  age 
or  nation,  we  muft  confider  what  has  hitherto 
been  recovered,  as  but  the  meaner  and  lefs 
authentic  part  of  his  Work. 

So  much  of  this  great  Produdion,  and  the 
whole  of  Saluft's  General  Hifiory,  being  loft, 
muft  oblige  us  to  fupply  the  defed  from  other 
writers  of  lefs  note  ^  but  qualified,  in  being 

pofleffed 
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poflciTed  of  thefe  fuperior  authorities,  to  fur-, 
nidi  great  part  of  the  information  required. 
In  this  exigency,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the 
Epitome  of  Livy  himfelf,  written  by  an  un- 
known hand.     To  Florus,  a  man  of  letters, 
iuppofed  to  have  lived  in^the  reign  of  Trajan. 
£utropi,us,  who  ferved  under  Julian,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Parthia.     Yelleius  Paterculus,  an 
officer  of  high  rank  under  Tiberius,  whom  he 
flatters ;  though  he  himfelf,  at  leaft  in  his  lite- 
rary capacity,  deferved  a  better  patron.    Wh'  v 
remains  of  this  author,  indeed,  is  but  a  part  of 
what  he  wrote.      And  our  principal  fuppiy, 
in  this  deficiency  of  Livy  and  Saluft,  is  from 
Polybius,  Plutarch,  Dion  Caflius,  and  Appiaii. 
To  the  firft,  we  recur  as  an  authority  from 
Avhom  Livy  himfelf  probably  derived  much 
information,  and  whom,   efpecially  in  mili- 
tary tranfadlions,    we   mud   confider   as   the 
preferable  authority  of  the  two.     He  was  a 
native  of  Megalopolis,  one  of  the  component 
members  of  the  Achaean  League.     His  father, 
Lycortas,  having  been  at  the   head   of  this 
League  j    the   fon  was   trained   up  and   em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  affairs  of  Hate  and  of  war.  When 
the  League  was  difTolved,  to  make  way  for  the 
fovereigfity  of  Rome,  Polybius,  with  many  o- 
thers,  was  removed  to  Italy,  to  ferve  as  hoflages 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  countrymen. 
At  Rome  he  became  intimate  with  many  of 
the  higheft  rank,  and  particularly  attached  to 
the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  many  of  whofe 
actions  he  witnefled  ;  and  never  was  authority 
more  entire,  whether  we  confider  him  in  re- 
ipecft  to  his  capacity  of  diflinguifhing  what 
was  important  in  the  detail  of  military  and 
political  operations,  or  in  refped  to  his  predi- 
ledion  for  truth,  in  preference  to  any  mif- 
reprefentation  of  matters,  where  truth  alone 
can  give  any  value  to  the  ftatement.  This 
Work,  when  entire,  confifted  of  forty  Books : 
but  of  thefe,  only  five,  with  fome  fragments  of 
the  others,  remain  to  us.  Plutarch,  in  writing 
the  Lives  of  Perfons  of  different  Ages,  has 
preferved  feparate  pieces,  whether  of  hiflory 
or  tradition,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
down  to  the  firfl  period  of  the  Empire  ;  fo  that 
whilfl  he  tells  us  what  was  reported  of  Romu- 
lus 
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ius  and  Numa,  he  alfo  details  tlie  actions  jof 
Marius,  Sylla,  Lucullus,  Cicero,  Pompey,  and 

Csefar. 

In  the  remains  of  Dion  Caffius,  we  have  a 
continued  ferles  of  Roman  hiftory,  from  the 
times  of  LucuUus  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  thus  extending  beyond  our  pe- 
riod. This  author  was  a  native  of  Bythinia, 
His  father  had  been  governor  of  Cilicia  under 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  himfelf  removing 
to  Rome,  was  admitted  into  the  Senate  under 
the  Emperor  Commodus ;  and  continuing  in 
favour  with  fucceflive  Emperors, pafled  through 
the  Confulate  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
fon  of  Mammea.  His  rank,  and  means  of  in- 
formation, therefore,  entitle  him  to  credit. 
He  had  compofed  a  general  Hiftory  of  Rome, 
from  its  origin  down  to  his  own  times,  conlift- 
ing  of  fourfcore  Books;  of  which' the  firfl  thir- 
ty-four, and  part  of  the  thirty-fifth,  are  lofl : 
but  twenty-five  books,  from  the  thirty-fifth 
to  the  fixtleth  inclufive,  containing  the  pe- 
riod of  hiftory  now  mentioned,  are  ftill  ex- 
tant. 
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tant.  The  twenty  books  which  followed  af- 
ter thefe,  are  loft,  and  if  they  were  recoyered, 
liave  no  relation  to  our  period. 

Appian  of  Alexandria  was  alfo  a  perfon  of 
rank,  himfelf  faid  to  have  been  governor  of  a 
province  under  the  Anton ines  y  and  being  po- 
fterior  to  Plutarch,  tranfcribes  him  in  fome 
places.  He,  too,  is  fuppofed  to  have  compofed 
a  general  Hiftory  of  Rome,  from  ^neas  to 
Trajan,  of  which  thehiftories  which  now  bear 
his  name  were  only  ,extrads,  relating  to  differ- 
ent wars,  foreign  or  domeftic  ^  as  thofe  with 
Hannibal,  with  Mithridates,,  and  Syria;  toge- 
ther with  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
of  Pompey  and  Caefar.  Thefe  being  arranged 
in  their  proper  places,  contribute  greatly  to 
the  general  ftock  of  information,  to  which  tlte 
feparate  remains  of  Saluft,  in  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  and  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  are 
ftill  a  more  fatisfadory  addition.  This  author 
was  a  Roman  Senator ;  though,  in  part  of  his 
life,  obnoxious  to  cenfure  and  reproach  in  his 
moral  charader,  and  afterwards,  in  fubverting 

the 
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ihe  Republic,  a  partizan  of  Csefar  ^  yet  he  is 
allowed  to  be  of  good  Credit  in  hiflory,  as 
well  as  d i ft ingu idled  by  the  energy  of  his 
flyle. 

In  continuing  to  take  the  feries  of  informa- 
tion chiefly  from  Dion  CalHus,  we  come  upon 
the  ground  of  Ceefar's  Commentaries ;  with 
the  Correfpondence,  and  other  works  of  Cice-^ 
ro  ^  the  Lives  of  the  Csefars,  by  Suetonius ; 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  refpedllng  the  latter 
times  of  Auguftils  >  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  accefiion  of  Caius,  at  which  our  narration 
concludes.  Concerning  the  credit  of  thefe 
authors,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  offer  any  re- 
marks, even  to  thofe  who  have  barely  heard 
of  their  names. 

4 

Throughout  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  our 
narration,  we  avail  ourfelves  of  circumitances 
or  fadls  mentioned  by  authors,  though  not  pro- 
fefling  to  write  Hiftory,  as  Strabo  the  Geo- 
grapher, who,  living  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
travelled  to  vifit  .the  countries  of  which  he 
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wrote ;  and  In  mentioning  places,  fometlmes 
recalls  the  memory  of  tranfadions  conneded 
with  them.  Pliny, the  Natural  Hiftorlan,  whofe 
informations  fometlmes  have  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  State  ;  A.  Gellius,  a  Grammarian,  who 
lived  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  in  his 
colle^ions,  which  he  calls  Attic  Nights,  has 
preferved  fome  fads  and  quotations  from  more 
ancient  authors.  To  thefe  we  may  join  Afco- 
nius  Psedlanus  and  Feftus.  The  fir  ft,  in  his  In- 
trodudions  to  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  or  in  Ha- 
ting their  fubjeds  and  occafions,  has  preferved 
fome  particulars  which  might  otherwife  have 
been  loft.  The  other,  a  Grammarian,  who,  in 
abridging  Varro,  and  explaining  terms,  fome- 
*>  times  touches  upon  matter  of  Hiftory. 

There  are  alfo  writings  more  of  an  hiftorical 

caft,  which  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  whether 

ancient,  and  relating  to  other  nations  with 

whom  the  Romans  had  to  do,  or  of  which  the 

authors,  though  living  lower  down  in  the  Chri- 

ftian  era,  yet,  before  the  deftrudion  of  letters, 

had  accefs  to  confult  the  more  ancient  authors 

entire. 
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entire.  Of  the  firft  clafs  are  Paufanias  and 
Jofephus  ;  the  one  writing  of  Greece,  the  other 
of  Judea.  Frontinus,  a  military  ofHcer  who 
ferved  under  Vefpalian,  Nero,  and  Trajan,  and 
who,  in  colleding  ftratagems  of  war,  fome- 
times  falls  within  our  period.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  was  an  adherent  of  Sextus,  the  laft 
of  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Pompey,  and  has 
left  a  colledlion  of  remarkable  fayings,  anions, 
and  examples  of  different  forts,  which  occur 
to  be  quoted.  Cornelius  Nepos,  well  knowii 
for  the  Lives  of  eminent  Perfonages,  whether 
Greek  or  Roman ;  and,  laftly,  of  the  fame  de- 
fcription,  Aurelius  Vidtor,  who  living  about 
the  times  of  Conftantine,  has  written  the  Lives 
of  Illuftrious  Perfons,  and  of  the  Caefars  in  par- 
ticular. And  it  is  unnecefiary  to  obferve,  that 
the  lift  and  fuccellion  of  Confuls,  and  other  Of- 
ficers of  State,  however  preferved,  are  a  mate- 
rial aid  in  compiling  this  Hiftory. 

Among  the  authors  of  a  later  date,  who 
may  have  had  accefs  to  confult  the  ancients 
entire,  we  quote  Orofius,  a  Spanifli  prieft  of 

the 
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the  fifth  century  j  Zonaras  and  Xephilinus, 
both  of  Conftantinople,  and  previous  to  the 
invalion  of  the  Turks. 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials,  from  which 
any  continued  relation  of  the  Progrefs  and 
Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic  can  be 
attempted  ;  and  an  author,  who  would  fpecify 
the  occafion  and  progrefs  of  every  tranfadion, 
is  nearly  in  the  ilate  of  a  limner,  who,  at- 
tempting to  reflore  the  portrait  of  a  perfon 
deceafed,  is  furnifhed  only  with  fragments  of 
fculpture,  or  fhreds  of  canvas,  bearing  thq 
form  and  outline  of  fome  feature,  the  tint  of 
complexion,  or  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  and, 
who  is  reduced,  where  the  original  is  wanting, 
to  put  up  with  a  copy,  though  by  an  inferior 
Jiand  ',  fortunate,  if  in  all  thefe  taken  together, 
the  features  and  charadter  he  is  in  fearch  of 
can  be  made  to  appear.  But  jt  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  the  mafterly  call  of  our  materials 
in  the  prefent  cafe  is  fuch,  that  it  mult  be  the 
fault  of  thofe  who  employ  them,  if  the  pro- 
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dudion  fall  fhort  of  refemblancq,  or  a  juft  ef- 
fed. 

Although,  in  making  this  attempt,  ancient 
authorities  alone  are  to  t^e  followed,  yet  there 
are  gids  of  a  more  recent  date,  to  which  this 
Compiler,  if  there  be  any  merit  in  his  per- 
formance, muft  loudly  acknowledge  his  obliga- 
tions. Such  are,  the  Piflertations  of  Guazefli 
and  Veftrini,  quoted  in  their  refpedive  places] 
the  Annals  of  Pighius,  a  powerful  aififtant  in  re- 
moving chronological  and  other  difficulties,  or 
in  leading  to  the  lefs  obvious  authorities  ;  the 
Commentaries  of  Mongault  on  the  Letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  the  Confiderations  of 
Montefquieu  on  the  Grandeur  and  decline  of 
the  Romans. 

As  to  the  following  Edition  of  this  work, 
the  Reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the 
divifion  into  books  is  omitted,  and  the  chap- 
ters numbered  on  to  the  lafl,  merely  to  facili- 
tate the  partition  of  the  whole  into  volumes 
of  this  fize.  Some  effeds  of  inadvertency  in  the 

matter 
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matter  have  been  remedied  ;  and  the  place  or 
ground  of  fome  military  operations  or  move- 
ments have  been  reconfidered,  and,  from  per- 
fonal  obfervation,  or  aids  politely  fupplied  on 
the  fpot,  more  accurately  fixed.  The  language, 
too,  has  been  revifed,  though  without  any  in- 
tention to  depart  from  that  fimplicity  of  llyle 
which  is  furely  expedient  in  compofitions  of 
this  fort,  where  we  mean,  to  the  befl  of  our 
knowledge,  to  retrace  the  courfe  of  human 
nature  itfelf,  not  to  gather  the  flowers  which 
every  ingenious  author  may  ftrew  upon  the 
way. 

Here,  it  is  prefumed,  we  read  as  we  look 
about  us  in  common  life,  to  enlarge  our  llock 
of  that  knowledge,  of  which  the  better  part  is 
founded  in  the  experience  we  ourfelves  have 
had^  and  as  experience,  of  which  Hiflory  pro- 
fefTes  to  be  the  faithful  record,  is  too  flubborn 
to  be  ruled  by  the  prediledion  of  its  votaries, 
or  owe  its  title  to  be  relied  on  to  any  confi- 
deration  befides  that  of  reality  and  fad:,  an 
author  cannot  be  too  earneil  to  bring  forward 

his 
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his  fubjecl  as  he  has  found  it,  without  any 
attempt  to  amplify,  extenuate,  or  warp  in  any 
diredlon,  leaving  his  readers  to  infer,  as  they 
may  from  the  pall,  what  in  like  circumftances, 
and  from  adlors  of  a  fimilar  call,  they  fhould 
lay  their  account  with  in  human  life. 


Edinburgh, 7 
May  1. 1799.* 
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CHAP.    I. 

The  Svbje^. — Svppofed  Origin  of  the  Roman  State. 
— Its  Government. — The  King, — Senate,  — Peo^ 
pie.  — Curice.  —Centuries. —  Tribes. — Religion.'-^ 
The  Triumph. — Original  Maxims. -^Progrefs  of 
the  State  under  its  Kings. — Change  to  a  Republic. 

THE  Roman  State  was  originally  a  fmall  prin-  chap, 
cipality,  and  one  of  the  many  little  cantons,  >  J  ^ 
whicli,  under  the  denomination  of  Latins,  occu- 
pied the  left  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Anio  to  the  Sea, .  and  from  Oflia  to  Circeii  on 
the  coail.  Within  this  narrow  tradl,  extending  on 
the  fliore  about  fifty  miles,  but  in  breadth  inland 
no  more  than  fixteen  miles,  the  Latins  are  faid  to 
have  formed  no  lefs  than  forty-feven  independent 
communities  %  having  for  each  a  feparate  capital 
or  flrong  hold,  to  which  they  occafionally  retired 
for  fafety,  with  their  cattle  and  other  efFedls,  and 
Vol.  I.  A  from 
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CHAP,  from  which  they  bad  frequent  wars  to  maintain  K 
«-  The  country,  divided  into  fo  many  feparate  terri- 

tories, we  may  confider  as  refembling  fome  of  the 
lately  difcovered  illands  in  the  Southern  or  Pacific 
Ocean  ^,  where  every  height  is  reprefented  as  a 
foTtrefs,  and  every  little  tovvnfliip,  that  can  main- 
tain its  poffeffions,  as  a  feparate  ftate.  Among  fet- 
tlements  of  this  defcription,  the  Romans,  though 
originally  no  way  dillinguifhed  in  point  of  poflef- 
lions  or  numbers,  yet,  in  confequence  of  fome  fu- 
periority  of  inflitution  or  charader,  came,  at  an 
early  period,  to  have  a  decided  afcendant. 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Li- 
ris  on  the  other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were 
polTeired,  in  the  fame  manner  with  Latium,  by  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  who,  under  various  denomi- 
nations of  Etrurians,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and 
others,  formed  a  multiplicity  of  little  nations,  uni- 
ted by  leagues  for  common  fafety,  and  ranged  un- 
der oppofite  interefts,  with  a  view  to  fome  balance 
of  power  which  they  endeavoured  to  maintain. 
The  peninfula  towards  one  extremity  3,  was  from 
time  im.memorial  peopled  with  Grecian  colonies. 
Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
Roman  flate,  overrun  by  nations  ^f  Gaulifh  ex- 
tradion  4. 

The  land  throughout,  in  refpe(5t  to  fituation, 
climate,  and  foil,  was  highly  favoured,  divcrfified 
with  mountain  and  plain,  well  wooded  and  water- 
ed, replqnifhed  with  ufeful  materials,  lit  to  yield 

pafture 

;  Liv.  lib.  i,  c.  5.  &c.  5*  See  Cook's  Voyage  to  Netv  Zciiland. 
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l^afture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abund-  c  hap, 

ance  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil :    And,  what  is  ftill  of  ;__»J * 

more  importance,  was  already  become  the  floroufli- 
ing  nurfery  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and  vigorous 
in  their  purfuits,  though,  in  refpedl  to  many  arts 
-and  inventions,  yet  in  a  ft  ate  of  great  fimplicity 
<>r  ignorance. 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  firil  ftep  to  domi- 
nion by  becoming  heads  of  the  Latian  confederacy, 
continued  their  progrefs  to  the  fovereignty  of  Italy  ; 
or,  after  many  ftruggles,  in  that  country,  with  na-, 
tions  polTefied  of  refources  iimilar  to  their  own, 
united  its  forces  under  their  own  diredion,  and 
from  thenceforward  became  the  conquerors  of 
many  kingdoms  in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  ;  forming  an  empire,  if  not  the  moft  ex- 
tenlive,  at  leaft  the  moft  fplendid  of  any  that  is 
known  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  In  pofleflloB 
•of  this  feeming  advantage,  however,  they  were  un- 
able to  preferve  their  own  inftitutions  ;  they  be- 
came, together  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made, 
a  prey  to  military  government,  and  a  lignal  ex- 
ample of  the  viciflitudes  to  which  profperous  na- 
tions are  expofed. 

This  mighty  ftate,  remarkable  for  the  fmallnefs 
of  its  ori^n,  as  well  as  for  the  greatnefs  which 
followed,  has,  by  the  fplendour  of  its  national 
■exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  by  the 
ability  of  its  Qouncils,  or  by  its  internal  revolutions 
and  reverfes  of  fortune,  ever  been  a  principal  ob- 
jed  of  hiftoTy  to  all  the  more  enlightened  nations 
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CHAP,  of  the  weftern  world.  To  know  it  well,  is  to  know 

*  mankind  ;   and  to  have  feen  our  fpecies  under  the 

fliireil  afpe6t  of  great  ability,  integrity,  and  cou- 
rage. There  is  a  merit  in  attempting  to  promote 
the  ftudy  of  this  fuhject,  even  if  the  efFedi:  Hiould 
not  correfpond'with  the  defign. 

Under  this  imprefTion  the  follo^ving  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution,  by  which  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  exchanged  for  defpotifm  ;  and  by 
which  the  Roman  people,  from  being  joint  fove- 
reigns  of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  with 
their  own  provinces,  the  fubjeds,  and  often  the 
prey,  of  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  cruel  to  both. 
As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  greatell  abi- 
lities, poflelTed  of  every  art,  and  furnilhed  with  the 
moll  ample  refources,  were  engaged,  in  oppofition, 
or  in  concert  together,  the  fcene  is  likely  to  exhi- 
bit what  may  be  thought,  in  action  at  leaft,  the 
utmofl  range  or  extent  of  the  human  powers ;  and 
what  may  furnifli,  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
tranfadiions  any  way  limilar,  models  by  which 
they  may  profit,  or  from  which  they  may  form 
oimd  principles  of  condud,  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  higheil 
authority. 

The  event  which  makes  the  principal  objed  of 
this  Hillory,  has  been  fomctimes  conlidered  as  a 
point  of  feparatjon  between  two  periods,  which 
have  been  accordingly  treated  apart, — the  period 
pf  the  republic,  and  that  of  the  monarchy.    Dii- 
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ring  a  confiderable  part  of  the  firft  period,  the  Ro-  chap. 
mans  were  highly  diftinguiflied  by  their  genius,  .  ^' 
magnanimity,  and  national  fpiiit,  and  made  fuit- 
able  attainments  in  what  are  the  ordinary  objefls 
of  pui fuit, — wealth  and  dominion.  In  the  fecond 
.period,  they  continued  for  i'omQ  time  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  which  had  been  formerly  gained  ; 
and. while  they  walked  in  the  trad  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  pradifed  the  arts  and  retained  the 
leffons  which  former  ages  had  taught,  ftill  kept 
their  poiTeffions.  But  after  the  fprings  of  political 
life,  which  had  been  wound  up  in  the  republic,  no 
longer  continued  to  ad; ;  when  the  ilate  was  be- 
come the  concern  of  a  lingle  perfon,  and  the  veftige 
of  former  movements  was  effaced  ;  the  national 
charader  declined,  and  the  power  of  a  great  em- 
pire became  unable  to  preferve  what  a  fmall  repu- 
blic had  acquired.  The  example,  whether  to  be 
fliunned  or  imitated,  is  certainly  inftrudive  in  ei- 
ther period  ;  but  moil  fo  in  the  tranfition  that  was 
made  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  forfeiture 
of  thofe  public  advantages,  of  which  the  Roman 
people,  in  feme  part  of  their  courfe,  availed  them- 
felves  with  fo  much  diftindion,  and  which,  in  the 
fequel,  they  abufed  with  fo  much  diforder  at  home, 
and  opprellion  of  their  fubjeds  abroad. 

With  this  objed  before  me,  I  haften  to  enter 
on  the  fcenes  in  which  it  begins  to  appear ;  and 
Ihall  not  dwell  upon  the  fuppofed  hillory  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Rome  ;  nor  even  ftop  to  colled  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth, 

A  3  longer 
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CHAP,  longer  than  is  neceffiiry  to  aid  the  reader  in  recol- 
. — -^'..  .  lecling  the  circumftances  which  formed  the  coH'^ 
jundure  in  which  this  interelling  change  began 
to  take  place. 

For  this  purpofe,  indeed,  a  general  defcription 
of  the  ftate  and  its  territory,  fuch  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  this  tranfaction,  might  have  been 
fufficient;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  prccife 
|)oint  at  which  caufcs  begin  to  operate,  or  at 
which  efiedts  ai'c  complete,  I  have  indulged  myfelf 
in  looking  back  to^  the  origin  of  this  famous  repu- 
blic, whether  real  or  fabulous,  intending,  with  a 
few  occafional  reflections  on  the  fources  of  infor- 
mation, to  leave  the  reader  to  determine,  at  what 
time  he  will  fuppofe  the  period  of  authentic  hi- 
story to  begin  ;  and,  having  contemplated  the  ftate 
ivt  its  vigour,  at  what  time  he  will  fuppofe  the 
feaufes  of  its  ruin  to  begin  their  operation,  or  to 
produce  thei^  efte(5ls. 

As  it  is  impoffible  to  give,  in  mere  defcription, 
a  fatisfadory  account  of  a  fubjed  which  is  in  its 
nature  progreflive  and  fluduating,  or  to  explain 
political  eftablifiiments  without  forae  reference  to 
the  occafions  from  whence  they  arofe,  I  have,  up- 
on thefe  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
firft  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration  i 
and,  together  with  the  progrcfs  of  political  infti- 
tutions  in  the  ftate,  have  remarked  its  territorial 
acquifitions  and  conqucfts,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  principal 
objed  of  the  hiftory  prefents  itfelf,  I  fliall  wifti,  as 
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far  as  my  talents  and  the  materials  before  me  al-  c  h  a  p. 
low,  to  fill  up  the ,  narration  with  all  the  detail ._  ^y. ,  . 
that  is  neceflary  to  charaderife  perfons,  or  to  fpe- 
cify  tranfadtions  in  their  origin,  progrefs,  and  end, 
without  otherwife  attempting  to  gain  the  readers 
efteem  for  myfelf,  anticipate  his  judgment,  or  offi- 
cioully  obtrude  my  own.  When  this  is  done,  and 
the  cataftrophe  is  pafled,  I  fliall  wilh  again  to 
contradt  my  narration ;  and  as  I  open  with  a  fum- 
mary  account  of  what  preceded  my  period,  clofe 
with  a  fimilar  view  of  its  fequel. 

The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  made  their  fettie- 
ment  in  the  end  of  the  fixth,  or  beginning  of  the 
feventh,  Olympiad  %  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  acceffion  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Perlia, 
feven  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  -^ra,  and 
long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  profane  hi- 
ftory  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  ftory  is  mi- 
nute and  circumltantial ;  but  on  this  account  is 
the  more  to  be  fufpedcd  of  fidion  ^ ;  And  in  many 
parts,"  befides  that  of  the  fable,  with  which  it  is 
confefledly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blameable 
•fcepticifm,  be  rejedled  as  the  materials  or  embel- 
iilhments  of  a  mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in 
the  uncertainty  of  all  other  profone  hiftory  of  the 
fame  times,  and  labours  under  the  obfcurity  which 
hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  other  nations  3. 

A  4  That 

I  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  i. 

a  De  Remo  et  Ronailo  ut  aiunt,  appears  to  have  been  a  proverbial  cxprcl- 
ilon  for  any  gofllpping  tale  of  remote  antiquity,  Vid.  Cicero,  dc  Lcjjbu:, 
lib.  3.  ' 

3  Liv.  lib.  vi, 
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That  the  Roman  (late  was  originally  a  fmall 
one,  and  clame  by  degrees  to  its  greatnefs,  cannot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  fafely  admit  on 
the  general  analogy  of  human  affairs,  or  infer, 
from  the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a'  pro- 
grefs  which  this  people  were  making,  after  they 
became  an  objeft  of  obfervation  to  other  nations  % 
or  began  to  keep  records  of  their  own  :  That  they 
'had  been  an  affemblage  of  berdfmen  and  warriors, 
ignorant  of  letters,  of  money,  and  of  commercial 
arts,  inured  to  depredation  and  violence,  and  fub- 
lifting  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  tjieir  herds,  and 
the  fpoils  of  th^ir  enemies,  may  be  fafely  admit- 
ted ;  becaufe  we  find  them,  in  the  moll  authentic 
parts  of  their  ftory,  yet  bulled  in  fupplying  thefe 
defeds,  and  coming  forward  in  the  fame  diredlion, 
and  confequently  proceeding  from  the  fame  origin, 
with  other  rude  nations;  being,  in  reaKty,  a  horde 
of  ignorant  barbarians,  though  likely  to  become 
an  accomplifhed  nation. 

In  the  firft  accounts  of  their  fettlement,  it  is  faid 
that  they  muftered  three  thoufand  men  on  foot  and 
three  hundred  on  horfeback^.  Their  eftablifhment 
being  efFedled  by  furprife  or  by  force,  and  their  peo- 
ple confifting  of  armed  men,  who  had  every  acqui- 
iition  to  make  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours, 
they  were  naturally  rn  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  coun- 
try around  them.  They  took  poll  on  the  Palatium, 
a  fmall  height,  among  others,  on  the  Tiber,  which, 
according  to  former  traditions,  had  been  previoufly 

occupied 
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occupied  by  five  different  races  of  men,  who,  in  a  chap. 
country  fo  precarioufly  fettled,  were  frequently  < — J — » 
changing  their  places '.  Their  city,  humouring  the 
form  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  flood,  was-  the 
firft  model  of  a  Roman  camp,  fortified  with  a 
fquare  bread-work  and  ditch,  to  ferve  as  an  occa- 
fional  retreat  to  themfelves  and  their  cattle.  Their 
leader,  or  chief,  was  the  fole  magiftrate  or  officer, 
either  civil  or  military.  His  followers  were  diflin- 
guifhed  into  different  claffes  or  ranks,  urtder  the 
names  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  Patron  and 
Client.  "  The  Patron,"  fays  Dionyfius,  **  was  to 
**  proted:,  to  give  counfel ;  and,  whether  prefent 
**  or  abfent,  was  to  his  clients  what  the  father  is  to 
**  his  family.  The  Clients,  in  return,  were  to  eon- 
**  tribute  to  the  fupport  of  their  Patron,  to  aid  him 
**  in  placing  his  children  in  marriage  ;  and,  in  the 
"  cafe  of  his  being  taken  by  an  enemy,  were  to 
"  pay  his  ranfom  ;  or,  in  the  cafe  of  his  being  con- 
**  demned  in  a  fine,  were  to  difcharge  it  for  him  *." 
The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in 
other  rude  focieties,  were  yet  imperfedlly  marked. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  lead  in  war, 
and  to  rule  in  peace  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  no 
more  wifhcd  to  deliberate,  than  to  fight  alone  ; 
and,  though  he  may  have  done  either  occafionally, 
yet  numbers  were  ever  ready  to  attend  him  in 
both.  The  people  acknowledged  him  as  their 
chieftain,  or  prince  ;  but  they  tliemfelves,  as  in  ' 
other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind,  were  accufVomed, 

ou 
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on  remarkable  occalions,  to  alTemble  •,  and  the 
whole  being  prefent,  without  any  concerted  fornn 
of  democracy,  became  the  fovereign  power,  as  of- 
ten as  their  paffions  engaged  them  to  adt  in  a  bo- 
dy. The  fuperior  clafs  of  the  people  as  naturally 
came  to  have  their  meetings  feleded,  and  may 
have  frequently  aflembled  apart,  when  the  occafion 
was  not  fufficient  to  require  the  attention  of  the 
whole  ^  Hence  probably  the  exiftence  of  a  fenatc, 
and  of  the  comitia,  or  popular  aflemblies,  inftitu- 
tions  of  fo  early  a  date  as  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
firft  of  their  kings  2. 

; .  Even  this  founder  of  the  flate,  m'^c  are  told,  was 
diilinguilhed  by  his  ufliers,  or  lidors,  carrying  be* 
fore  him  the  axe  and  the  rods,  as  the  emblems  of 
his  power,  and  the  inftruments  of  his  juftice.  The 
names  of  the  fenators  were  entered  in  a  lift,  and 
they  were  feparately  called  to  their  meetings.  Af- 
femblies  of  the  people  were  proclaimed  at  the 
found  of  a  horn.  The  citizens  were  diftinguifhed 
into  Curiee,  Centuries,  and  Tribes ;  divilions  un- 
der which  they  formed  their  feveral  compart- 
ments, for  military  array,  religious  ceremonies,  or 
political  deliberations.  When  met  to  decide  on 
any  public  affair,  each  divifion  apart  colledted  the 
votes  of  its  members,  from  thence  formed  an  award 
for  the  Curia  or  Century  ;  and,  by  the  majority  of 
thefe,'  determined  the  whole.  The  Curipe  were 
fraternities,  or  divifions  of  the  pe.*ple,  which  met 

for 

I  Dc  minoribus  rebus  Principes,  de  majoribus  omne5  confultant.    Taci*- 
de  Moribus  Germ. 

1  DionjT,  Jib.  i. 
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for  the  performance  of  religious  rites :  each  had  its  chap. 
ieparate  prieft,  and  place  of  aflembly.  When  the  .  ^  ^ 
Curiae  were  called  on  matters  of  Itate,  they  retain- 
ed part  of  their  religious  forms ;  opened  their 
meeting  with  obferving  the  aufpices,  or  figns  of 
futurity;  and  if  thefe  were  unfavourable,  could 
not  proceed  dn  bulinefs.  The  Augurs,  therefore, 
in  this  mode  of  aflembly,  had  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  people. 

The  Centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful 
idpa,  to  make  power  accompany  wealth.  The 
people  were  divided  into  claffes,  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  fortunes  :  each  clafs  was  divided  into 
Centuries  ;  but  the  number  of  Centuries  in  the 
different  claffes  was  fo  unequal,  that  thofe  of  the 
firft  or  richell  clafs  made  a  majority  of  the  whole  ; 
and  when  the  Centuries  of  this  clafs  were  unani- 
mous, they  decided  the  queftion.  By  this  inllitu- 
tion,  the  rich  were  matters  of  the  legillature, 
though  not  without  fome  compenfation  to  the 
poor,  as  the  feveral  claffes  were  charged  with 
taxes  and  public  fervices,  in  the  fame  proportion 
in  which  they  were  veiled  with  power. 

The  people,  when  thus  affembled,  were  diflin- 
guilhed  in  their  claffes  by  their  enfigns  and  arms, 
and,  though  called  together  on  political  affairs, 
were  termed  the  army  ^ 

In  the  firfl  ages  of  this  principality  or  common- 
wealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  lirll 
by  Curias,   and  afterwards  by  Centuries.      The 

pradice 

■  Diori'f.  Hal.  lib.  W,  t.  i6,  17,  iS.  LIv.  lib.  i,  c.  43.  Excrcitu?, 
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pradtice  of  voting  by  Tribes  was  of  a  later  date 
than  either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular  party, 
to  exclude  the  aufpices,  to  level  the  condition  of 
ranks,  and  by  thefe  means  to  turn  the  channels  of 
power  in  their  own  favour.  The  people  were 
formed  into  their  Claflcs  and  Centuries,  to  eleft 
their  officers,  to  ena(5l  laws,  or  to  deliberate  on 
other  affairs  of  (late  ;  but  they  did  not  without 
flruggle  or  conteft  always  acquiefce  in  this  mode 
of  aflembly.  The  poorer  citizens  often  infifted  to 
be  called  in  the  Curiae,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the  rich  would 
have  referred  to  the  Centuries  alone.  The  que- 
ftion  on  thefe  occafions  went  to  the  foundation  of 
the  conftitution,  and  implied  a  doubt  whether  the 
ftate  fhould  incline  with  the  preponderance  of  num- 
bers, or  of  property  ^ 

To 

I  State  of  the  Clafles  and  Centuries  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Cerifu': : 
Valuation. 

Clafs.          Romap.        Sterling.  N"  of  Cent. 
I.      s. 

I.             loo.ooo        323  18  98 

a..              75,000        241    3,  21 

3.  50,003)        161     9  31 

4.  25.000          SO  14  ai 

5.  lj,ooo           ■;«;   lo  31 


Total,  -  -  19^  From 

Firft  Clafs,  -  98  Sub. 

Majprirjr  of  the  firft  Clafs,  -         3 

A  property  of  100,000  ailes  or  pounds  of  copper  entitled  the  owner  lo  a 
place  in  the  firft  Clafs,  75,000  to  a  place  In  the  fecond,  jo.ooo  to  a  place  in 
the  third,  25,000  to  a  place  in  the  fourth,  1  i,oco  to  a  place  in  the  fifth,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  people,  having  no  valuation,  or  having  lefs  than  that  of 
the  fifth  Clafs,  were  tbrgw^n  into  the  fixth  or  laft  Clafs.  The  whole  were  di- 
vided 
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To  thefe  original  fprings  of  the  political  frame  chap. 
may  be  joined  thofe  of  religion,  which  in  all  go-  <  ^  „ 
vernments  miift  have  a  conliderable  force  ;'  and  in 
this  have  always  been  fuppofed  of  fignal  eifeft  in 
regulating  its  movements.  Here  indeed,  there  be- 
ing no  dirtindion  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  autho- 
rity of  augur,  and  prieft,  was  often  united  with 
that  of  ftatefman  or  magiftrate :  and  as,  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen,  notwithflanding  the  high 
meafure  of  his  fuperftition,  the  fword  of  ftate  was 
preferred  to  the  altar,  the  politician  and  warrior, 
without  adopting  the  interefts  of  a  priefthood, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  refpedl  which  was  paid  to 
religion,  and  made  fuperftition  itfelf  fubfervientto 
the  purpofes  of  ftate.  With  prefages  and  prodi- 
gies he  encouraged  or  reftraincd  the  people  -in 
their  deli  res  and  purfuits  ;  he  bound  them  with 
vows  and  with  oaths,  to  a  degree  that  has  not 
been  equalled  by  mankind  in  any  other  inftance  ; 
in  fo  much  that,  with  reference  to  this  circum- 
ftance  in  particular,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
feeds  of  Roman  greatnefs  were  laid  in  the  implicit 
devotion  with  which  every  citizen  revered  the  fa- 
cred  rites  of  his  country  K 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  were  impel- 
led in  the  firft  ftate  of  their  fettlement,  made  it 
neceftTary  for  them  to  vanquifti  their  neighbours, 

or 

vided  into  193  Centuries,  of  wliich  the  firft  Clafs  contained  60  Ccnturitfs  of 
foot,  and  iS  of  horfeinen,  in  all  9S  ;  being  a  majority  of  the  whole.  The 
fixth  Clafs  formed  no  more  than  one  Centuiy,  as  appears  from  the  infjJedlior 
of  the  preceding  table. 

J  Sec  Machiavcl's  Difcourfes  on  Livj.  « 
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or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt.  Fortitude,  according- 
ly, in  their  eftin^ation,  was  the  principal  quality 
of  human  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  the 
chief  of  its  fruits.  Every  leader  who  obtained  a 
vidlory  made  his  entry  at  Rome  in  proceflion ;  and 
in  this  gave  rife  to  the  triumph,  which  continued, 
from  the  firft  to  the  laft  age  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  be  a  principal  objedl  of  ambition. 

Hiftorians,  admiring  the  efFed  of  this  and  of 
other  pradices  of  an  early  date  among  the  Ro- 
mans, have  reprefented  their  founder,  and  his  im- 
mediate fucceffors,  as  philofophers,  flatefmen,  and 
able  tutors,  who,  with  a  perfedl  forelight  of  the 
confequences,  fuggefted  the  maxims  which  gave  fo 
happy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  infant 
republic.  They  are  faid  to  have  taught,  that  by 
frugality  and  valour  the  Romans  were  to  fubdue 
the  world :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  wafte  the 
lands  which  they  conquered,  but  to  poflefs  them 
with  colonies  of  their  own  people  :  that  they 
ought  not  to  flay  the  vanquiihed,  but  to  cherifh 
their  captives,  and  tranfport  them  to  Rome,  as  an 
acceflion  to  the  number  of  their  own  citizens : 
that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  when  they  had 
received  any  wrong,  nor  to  commence  hoflilities 
until  they  had  demanded  and  had  been  refufed  re- 
paration of  wrong  they  had  fullered.  In  whatfo- 
icver  degree  we  fuppofe  thefe  maxims  to  have  been'? 
expreffed  or  underftood  in  the  councils  of  Rome, 
it  is  certain  that  the  general  condud  of  the  (late, 
in  particulars  to  which*  the  maxims  relate,  was  fuf--*. 

ficient  -' 
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ficient  to  have  fuggefled  the  idea  that  they  were  chap. 
known,  and  adopted  on  a  deliberate  principle  of  ^__  '  . 
government. 

To  the  other  wife  or  fortunate- cuftoms  which 
may  be  traced  up  to  thofe  early  times  of  Rome, 
v»'e  may  join  that  of  the  Cenfus,  by  which  the 
people,  at  every  period  of  five  years,  took  a  regu- 
lar account  of  the  numbers  and  eftates  of  their  ci- 
tizens, as  the  bell  meafure  they  could  have  of 
their  own  progrefs  or  decline,  and  the  fureft  teft  of  • 
their  felicity  and  good  condudl  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  firft  period  of  their 
hiftory  a  fucceffion  of  feven  kings  %  to  each  of 
whom  they  afcribed  the  invention  of  their  feveral 
inftitutions.  To  Romulus,  they  afcribed  the  mix- 
ed form  of  their  government,  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  fenate  and  aflemblies  of  the  people,  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  with  the  relations 
of  Patron  and  Client.  To  Numa,  the  religion  of 
the  people,  and  their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Servius 
TuUius,  the  Cenfus,  or  periodical  mufter  ;  and  fo 
on.  But  whether  we  fuppofe  thefe  inftitutions  to 
have  been  the  fugged  ion  of  particular  occafions, 
or  the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  direded  by  a 
deep  premeditation  of  all  their  effeds,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fuch  inftitutions  exifted  at  an  early  pe-  , 
riod,  and  ferved  as  the  foundation  of  that  policy 
which  long  continued  to  diftinguifti  the  Roman 
ftate. 

The 

I  Romulus,  Numa,  Tullus  Iloftilius,  Ancus  Martius,  Tarqumius  Prifcv.s, 
Spi"vius  TuUius,  Tarquinius  Superbas. 


I. 
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CHAP.      The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  faid  to  have  lafted 

f  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years ;  a  period  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  extent 
of  their  fettlement,  had  greatly  increafed.  During 
this  period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  Rome,  and  fent  many  of  their  own  people 
to  occupy  fettlements  abroad.  By  the  inrolment 
of  aliens,  they  procured  a  certain  increafe  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  by  fpreading  their  colonies  around,  they 
made  acquifitions  of  territory,  and  extended  the 
nurfery  of  Roman  citizens.  We  find,  neverthe- 
lefs,  that,  by  the  laft  part  of  this  policy,  they  in- 
curred a  danger  of  lofing  thp  people  whom  they 
thus  eflabliflied  or  bred  up  in  new  fettlements 
apart,  however  little  removed  from  the  metropo- 
lis. Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  the  citizens  of  one  place,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another.  In  departing  from  Rome,  the 
Colonifts  ceafed  to  be  inrolled  in  any  tribe  or 
ward  of  that  city,  or  of  its  diftridl ;  or  to  be  rank- 
ed in  any  clafs  of  the  people.  They  ceafed,  of 
courfe,  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  any  of  the  af- 
femblies,  and  thefe  they  no  longer  attended.  They 
cherifhed  notions,  by  degrees,  of  an  intereft  feparate 
from  that  of  their  original  country,  fo  much,  that 
the  colonies  which  had  been  planted  under  the 
aufpices  of  one  prince,  did  not  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  his  fucceflbrs  ;  and  conquefts,  where  Ro- 
man citizens  had  been  planted,  in  order  to  keep  the 
natives  in  fubjedion,  were  fometimes  in  danger  of 
being  loft.     The  colony  took  a  part  in  the  difcon- 

tents 
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tents  of  the  people  they  were  fent  to  reftrain,  and  chap. 
became  parties  in  their  quarrel  with  Rome  ^   But,  .     ^'     - 
notwithftanding   frequent    inllances   of   this   fort 
among  the  Roman  colonies,  the  memory  of  their 
defcent,  and  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  the  pride  of 
their  diftindtion  as  Romans,  the  capacity  in  which 
every  colonift  flood  of  being  reinftated  in  the  rolls 
of  the  people  at  Rome,  for  the  molt  part  preferved 
their  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  made 
them  Hill  a  part  of  her  ftrength,  and  a  principal 
fource  of  her  greatnefg. 

During  this  period  of  the  kingly  government,  the 
numbers  that  were  inrolled  in  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory increafedfrom  three  thoufand  and  two  hun- 
dred to  eighty  thoufand  men  of  an  age  fit  to  carry 
arms^.  The  number  of  Roman  tribes  or  wards 
of  the  city  was  augmented  from  three  to  twenty- 
one.  The  kingdom  itfelf  extended  over  the  great- 
er part  ,of  Latium,  and  had  an  intimate  alliance 
with  the  whole  of  it.  The  city  of  Rome  was  be- 
come the  principal  refort  of  all  the  Latin  confede- 
rates, the  place  of  their  meetings  for  devotion  or 
pleafure,  and  the  feat  of  their  political  confulta- 
tions3. 

To  accommodate  and  fecure  this  populous  and 
growing  community,  feveral  of  the  heights  conti- 
guous to  their  original  fettlement  were,  during  the 
fame  period,  fucceffively  occupied,  the  marfh^s 
between  them  were  drained  by  excavations  and 
Vol.  I.  B  works^ 

I  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  1  Liv.  lib,  i.  c.  44. 

•  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  p.  250. 
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CHAP,  works  of  great  magnificence,  of  which  a  part  i^ 

.  -i^' vifible,  and  more   may  be  fuppofed  Hill  entire. 

The  city  itfelf,  infteud  of  an  earthen  rampart,  was 
furrounded  with  towers  and  battlements  of  hewn 
ftone ' . 

So 

1  The  ftones  employed  in  building  thefe  oiiginal  walls  of  Rome  were  faid 
each  to  have  been  fufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

The  common  fcwers  were  executed  at  a  great  expence.  It  was  propofed 
that  ihey  fliould  be  of  fufficient  dimenfions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with 
hay,  (Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.).  When  thefe  common  fewers  came  to  be  ob- 
llru(fled,  or  out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  Cenfors  contradled  to  pay  n 
thoufand  talent?,  or  about  L.  193,000,  for  clearing  and  repairing  them,  (Dionyf. 
Hal.  lib.  iii.  c.  67.).  They  were  again  infpecfted  at  the  acceflion  of  Auguftus 
Casfar;  and  clearing  their  paflages  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of  A- 
Jrippa.  He  is  faid  to  have  turned  the  courfe  of  fevea  rivers  into  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  canals,  to  have  made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  aAually  pafled  in 
barges  under  the  ftreets  and  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe  works  are  ftill  fuppofed 
to  remain ;  but,  as  they  exceed  the  power  and  refeurces  of  the  prefent  city  to 
keep  them  in  repair,  they  are  concealed  from  the  view,  except  at  one  or  two 
places.  They  were,  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman  greatnei's,  and  ftill  are,  reckoned 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  (Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  3S.)  ;  and  yet  they  are  faid 
to  have  been  works  of  the  elder  Tarquiu,  a  prince  whofe  territory  did  not  ex- 
tend, in  any  direcflion,  i above  fixteen  miles;  and,  on  this  fuppofition,  they 
mult  have  been  made  to  accommodate  a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  foj 
the  reception  of  cattle,  herdfmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  fometimes  exe- 
cute works  of  great  magnificence,  as  fortrefles  and  temples,  for  the  pui-pofes 
of  fuperftition  or  war  ;  but  feldom  palaces,  and  ftill  more  feldom  works  of 
mere  convenience  and  cleanlinefs,  in  which,  for  the  mofl  part,  they  are  long 
defedlive.  It  is  not  unreafonable,  therefore,  to  queftion  the  authority  of  tra. 
dttion  in  refpedV  to  this  lingular  monument  of  antiquity,  which  fo  greatly  ex- 
ceeds what  many  well  accommodated  cities  of  modern  Europe  have  undertaken 
for  their  ovvn  conveniency.  And  as  thofe  works  are  ftill  entire,  and  may  con- 
tinue fo  for  thoufands  of  years,  it  may  be  fufpeeSled  that  they  exifted  even 
prior  to  the  fettlement  of  Romulus,  and  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  more 
ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  follow  ers  of  Romulus  fettled,  as  the 
Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy  owns, 
that  the  common  i'ewers  were  tiot  accommodated  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it 
was  laid  out  in  his  time  ;  they  were  carried  in  direftions  acrofs  the  ftreets, 
and  pafled  under  buildings  of  the  greateft  antiquity.  This  derangement  in- 
deed he  imputes  to  the  hafty  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its  deftruc^ion  by 

tlie 
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So  far  it  appears,  that  while  every  fucceflive  chap. 
prince  gratified  his  own  ambition  by  fubduing  J  » 
fome  neighbouring  diftrid  or  village,  and  brought  RcpSc? 
an  acceffion  of  riches  or  territory  to  his  country, 
the  genius  of  monarchy  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  riling  empire.  But  when  princes 
became  fatiated  with  conquefts  abroad,  or  began 
to  meditate  fchemes  to  increafe  their  own  impor- 
tance at  home,  their  ambition  took  a  different  di- 
redion,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making  the  king- 
dom hereditary,  and  the  people  more  fubfervient 
to  their  own  pleafure.  Under  this  diredion  of 
the  mo/iarch's  ambition,  the  ftate,  as  Montefquieu 
obferves,  was  likely  to  become  ftationary,  or  even 
to  decline.  A  revolution  therefore  became  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  prolong  its  progrefs. 

Such  an  event,  we  -are  told,  took  its  rife  from  u.  c,  244. 
the  refentments  of  the  people,  excited  by  abu- 
fes  of  power,  and  was  haftened  by  a  momentary 
indignation,  roufed  by  an  infult  offered  by  a  fon 
of  the  king  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  poli- 
tical evils  which  this  revolution  was  intended  to 
remedy  were,  the  Jlate  of  degradation  and  weak- 
nefs  to  which  the  Senate  had  been  reducedy  the 
ufurpation  of  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and 
the  general  abufes  of  govsrnment,  fuitable  remedies 
were  fought  for  to  thefe  refpedive  evils,  by  re- 

B  2  ftoring 

the  Gauls ;  but  hade,  it  is  probable,  would  have  determined  the  people  to 
build  on  their  old  foundations,  or  at  leaft  not  to  change  them  fo  much  as  to 
crofs  the  direcTiion  of  former  ftreets.  When  the  only  remaining  accounts  of 
an  ancient  monument  are  abfurd  or  incredible,  it  follows,,  of  courfe,  tliat  the 
real  account  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  created  is  not  known. 
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ftoring  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Senate,  by 
abolifliing  the  Royalty,  and  by  ereding  an  eleftive 
and  temporary  magiftracy. 

The  principal  part  of  the  new  eflablifhment  con- 
filled  in  fubftituting  the  Confuls,  two  annual  magi- 
ftrates,  in  place  of  the  King.  Thefe  officers  were 
chofen  in  the  alTembly  of  the  Centuries.  The  of- 
ficer who  was  to  prefide  at  the  election  eredted 
his  ftandard,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mars  %  a  meadow  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to 
this  fl;andard  in  arms,  and,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
enfigns  and  armour  of  their  different  clafles,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  eleftion. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  furprifed  while  its 
defenders  were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard 
was  polled,  with  its  colours  difplayed,  on  the  Ja- 
niculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which 
overlooked  the  river  and  contiguous  plains.  If 
an  enemy  appeared  during  the  eleftion,  the  guard 
had  orders  to  ftrike  their  enfign  ;  and  on  this  fig- 
nal  every  Century  repaired  to  its  poft  of  alarm, 
and  queftions  of  fiate  were  fufpended  until  the 
danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  an  article  of 
fuperftition,  that  the  Centuries  could  not  proceed 
in  any  bufinefs  without  having  an  enfign  difplayed 
on  the  Janiculum,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  per- 
fon,  by  ftriking  the  enfign,  to  break  up  an  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people :  and  this  expedient  for  flopping 
the  progrefs  of  any  bufinefs  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed 

1  Campus  Martins. 
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ployed  by  the  oppofite  parties,  at  different  times,  chap. 
to  the  end  of  the  republic  ^  »     \     - 

It  was  meant  that  the  Confuls  fhould  fucceed 
to  all  the  powers  of  the  King  ;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  penalty  of  five  oxen  and 
two  Iheep  was  denounced  againft  every  perfon 
who  refufed  to  obey  them'.  Their  joint  and  di- 
vided command,  with  the  limited  duration  of  a 
year,  which  was  to  be  their  term  in  office,  were 
thought  fufficient  fecurities  againft  the  abufe  of 
their  power. 

The  adminiftration,  by  this  revolution,  devolv- 
ed on  the  fenate  and  nobles.     The  Plebeians,  in- 
deed, in  the  formation  of  their  ne\v  conftitution, 
were  favoured  by  the  admiflion  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  their  order  to  fill  up  the  fenate,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king  ; 
and  the  lei^ft  confiderable  citizen  was  declared,  in 
cafe  of  oppreflion  or  grievance,  to  have  a  right  of 
appeal  from  any  fentence  or  command  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  to  an  affembly  of  the  people  at  large. 
This  was  underftood  to  be  the  great  charter  of 
the  Roman  people.       But   the   Patricians  alone 
could  be  chofen  into  the  newly  eftablifiied  offices 
of  fl:ate.    They  alone  were  to  furnifli  the  ordinary 
fiicceffion  of  members  to  the  fenate,  and,  by  their 
inrolment  in  the  firft  and  fecond  clafles,  to  have 
a  decided  majority  in  all  the  meetings  or  comitia 
of  the  Centuries  3 ;  that  is,  in  all  aflemblies  of  the 

B  3  people 

I  See  Chap.  xvli.  a  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  PublicoliE. 

5  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  v. 
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CHAP,  people  that  were  called  to  eledt  officers  of  flate, 
to  enad  laws,  or  to  judge  of  appeals.  By  thefe 
feveral  provilions  in  their  favour,  the  Patricians 
were  in  pofleffion  of  a  complete  ariftocracy,  which 
they  claimed  as  hereditary  in  their  families,  but 
which,  in  the  concourfe  of  fuch  adive  fpirits  fo 
clofely  comprefled,  they  were  not  likely  to  retain, 
without  much  difcontent  and  animolity  on  the 
part  of  their  fubjeds. 


CHAP. 


i 
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CHAP.     II. 

Form  of  the  Republic. — BiJJention  of  Parties. — Firji 
Di6lator.  — SeceJJion  of  Plebeiaiis.  —  Tribunes  of 
the  People. — Tljeir  objeBs. — •Dijtribution  of  Cortt^ 
— Divijion  of  Lands.  —  Pretenjtons  of  the  Ple- 
beians.— Commiffion  to  compile  Laws.  —  Decem- 
virs. — Twelve  Tables. — Intermarriage  of  Ranks. 
— Claim  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Confulate. — Mi- 
litary or  Confular  Tribunes. — Cenfors. — Jidiles. 
— Prof  eel  us  Annonce, — Fortune  of  the  Republic. 
— Reduction  of  Veice.  —  Deflrudiion  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls. — Rebuilding  of  the  City. 

THE  government  of  Rome,  as  it  is  reprefent- 
ed  after  the  expulfion  of  the  king,  was  be- 
come entirely  ariflocratical*  The  nobles  had  the  '  '  '"^ 
exclufive  poflellion  of  office,  witliout  any  third 
parfy  to  hold  the  balance  between  themfelves  and 
the  people.  The  Confuls  were  the  fole  executive 
magiftrates,  and  the  only  minifters  of  the  Senate ; 
they  were  underftood  to  come  in  place  of  the 
king  ;  performed  all  the  fundions  of  royalty  ; 
and,  in  the  manner  of  the  kings,  to  whom  they 
fucceeded,  united  in  their  own  perfons  all  the 
dignities  of  the  ftate,  thofe  of  Judge^  Magijlrate, 
and  Military  Leader. 

Such,  at  the  firft  inllitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was,  both  in  refpecl  of  government  and 
manners,  the  limplicity  or  rudenefs  of  this  com- 
munity.     The   people,    however,   in   their  new 
B  4  fituation. 
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fituation,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  affairs,  by 
the  conteft  of  their  parties,  and  by  the  wants  of 
the  public,  were  fucceffively  and  fpeedily  led,  to 
a  variety  of  eftablifhments,  in  which  they  fepa- 
rated  the  departments  of  llate,  more  equally  di- 
ilribyted  its  powers,  filled  up  the  lifts  of  office, 
|and  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  to  wield  with  ad- 
vantage their  ftrength  as  it  increafed,  and  to 
avail  themfelves  of  every  circumflance  that  occur- 
red in  their  favour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by 
continual  invafions,  to  recover  his  power,  difputes 
arofe  between  the  parties  who  had  joined  to  ex- 
pel him  '  ;  creditors,  fupported  by  the  ariftocra- 
cy,  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  full  polTeffion, 
became  fcvere  in  exading  the  payment  of  debts, 

or 

I  In  lliefe  original  difputes  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  Rome, 
Jt  is  implied  that  they  frequently  or  commonly  ftood  in  the  relation  of  credi- 
tor and  debtor,  as  well  as  pf  patron  and  client.  And  we  may  account  for 
this  circumftance  in  either  of  two  ways :  Firft,  by  fuppofing  that  the  client 
n-as,  in  fome  degree,  tributary  to  his  patron,  as  the  vaffal  was  tributary  to 
his  lord  in  the  original  ftate  of  modern  nations.  Dicnyfius  of  Kalycarnaffus 
has  laid  fome  foundation  for  this  fuppofition,  in  the  pafiage  above  cited.  Or 
we  may  fuppofe,  in  the  fecotwl  place,  that  the  debts  in  queftion  were  money 
or  efFefts  adlually  borrowed  by  the  client  and  lent  by  the  patron.  The  firf- 
Aippofition  is  moll  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  modern  times ;  but  the  laft  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  fadt  in  the  original  ftate  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
ancient  republics  in  general.  Among  them  the  great  diftindlion  of  perfon, 
was  that  between  freemen  and  fiaves.  The  rich  freeman  was  fnpplied  with 
every  thing  he  wanted  by  the  labour  X)f  his  (laves.  The  neceflitous  freeman 
toiled  with  his  own  hands  in  labouring  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  or  in  tending 
a  few  beafls.  He  had  no  trade  or  handicraft  by  which  to  fupply  the  lux- 
uries of  the  rich,  or  by  which,  as  in  modern  times,  to  make  them  his  debtors. 
Wlien  he  wanted  their  aid  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  ;  and  there  was,  per- 
haps, but  one  occafion  on  whith  he  had  credit  for  this  purpofe;  when  he  was 

going 
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or  in  the  quality  of  patrons  laid  claim  to  more  chap. 
than  the  clients  were  willing  to  pay  *.  The  ft  ate  ^'  ^ 
was  diftracted  at  once  by  its  enemies  from  abroad, 
and  by  the  diflention  of  parties  at  home.  The 
authority  of  the  new  government  not  being  fuf- 
ficient  to  contend  with  thefe  difficulties,  the  fe- 
nate  refolved  to  place  themfelves  and  the  com- 
monwealth, for  a  limited  time,  under  the  power 
of  a  lingle  perfon,  who,  with  the  title  of  Didator, 
or  Mailer  of  the  P.eople  %  fhould  at  his  pleafure  u.  c.  45^ 

or  455  * 

difpofe  of  the  ftate,  and  of  all  its  refources. 

This  officer  was  invefted  with  power  to  punifli 
the  diforderly  without  trial  and  without  appeal ; 
to  arm  the  people,  and  to  employ  their  forces  on 
any  fervice  ;  to  name  his  own  fubftitute,  or  fecond 
in  command  ;  and  to  ad  without  being,  even  at 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  accountable  either  to 
the  Senate  or  to  the  people.     The  circumftances 

that 

going  to  war,  and  when  he  both  had  a  reafonable  excufe  for  borrowing,  and 
a  probable  profpecl  of  being  able  to  pay,  perhaps  with  intereft,  from  the 
fpoils  of  an  enemy.  But  when  his  hopes  failed,  he  might  become  infolvent, 
and  expofed  to  all  the  feverities  of  which  we  read  fuch  complaints  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  Roman  Hiftory. 

There  is,  throughout  this  Hiftory,  fufEcient  evidence  that  the  popular  par. 

were  on  the  fide  of  the  debtor.  The  prejudices  of  this  party  operated 
.-'g.iinfl:  the  exa(5lion  of  payment.  Their  influence  was  employed  in  reducing 
tie  iiitereft  of  money ;  in  having  it  abolifhed,  and  in  having  it  detefted,  under 
the  invidious  appellation  of  ufury.  They  even  ftrove,  on  occafion,  to  abolifli 
debts :  But  the  refult  was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  neceffitous  bor- 
rower ;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  ri(k,  the  penalties,  and  the  obloquy  to 
"hich  the  lender  was  expofed  in  tranfgrefling  the  laws. 

i  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  5.  2  Magifter  Populi. 

*  The  date  of  the  nomination  of  the  firft  Didlator  is  uncertain.  Liv.  lib.  ii. 
Some  place  it  nine  years  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings ;  Dionyf.  12  years. 
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that  were  probably  accidental  in  the  firft  nomina*^ 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  officer,  were  afterw  ards 
repeated  as  unalterable  forms  in  every  fucceffive 
appointment  of  the  fame  kind.  It  became  the 
prerogative  of  the  fenate  to  refolve  that  a  Dicta- 
tor Ihould  be  named,  and  of  the  Conful  to  name 
him.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  dead 
of  night  ^  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  nomination  was 
known,  the  Lidors,  or  minifters  of  juftice,  armed 
with  their  axes  and  rods,  withdrew  from  the  or- 
dinary magiftrate,  to  attend  this  temporary  lord 
of  the  com^monwealth. 

This  was  the  firft  political  expedient  to  which 
the  ftate  was  direded  by  the  exigency  of  its  new 
government.  The  precedent  came  to  be  repeat- 
edly followed  in  times  of  calamity  or  public 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  ftate  were  oc* 
cafionally  entrufted  to  fingle  men,  on  the  fole  fe- 
curity  of  their  perfonal  charadlers,  or  on  that  of 
the  fliort  duration  of  their  truft,  which  was  limit- 
ed to  fix  months.  This  inftitution  was  devifed 
by  the  fenate,  to  reprefs  the  diforders  which 
broke  out  among  the  people,  and  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth  againft  its  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  was 
meant  to  proteft  the  Plebeians  againft  the  oppref- 
fion  of  their  lords. 

The  inferior  clafs  of  the  people,  almoft  exclud- 
ed from  any  ftiare  in  the  new  government,  fooiijjHj 

found 

I  Liv.  lib.  viii.  c.  20.  &  lib.  is.  c.  2?. 
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found  that  under  its  influence  they  had  more  op-  chap. 
preflion  to  dread  from  their  Patrons,  than  they  had  J  t 
ever  experienced  from  the  prince  they  had  ba- 
nifhed.  So  long  as  the  king  and  the  fenate  fha- 
red  in  the  powers  of  the  ftate,  the  one  took  part 
with  the  people,  when  the  other  attempted  to  op- 
prefs  them  ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  intereft  and 
policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the  nobles,  by  fup-  ' 
porting  the  Plebeians  againll  them.  This  effect 
of  the  monarchy  ftill,  in  fome  meafure,  remained, 
fo  long  as  the  exiled  king  was  alive,  maintained 
his  pretenfions,  and  ma^e  the  united  fervices  of 
the  people  neceflary  to  the  fenate.  During  this 
period  the  Patricians  were  ftill  on  their  guard, 
and  were  cautious  not  to  offend  the  people  ;  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  fecurity  which  the  new  government  de- 
rived from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  power,  and  enforced  their  claims 
on  the  people  with  extreme  feverity.  In  the  ca- 
pacity -of  creditors,  they  imprifoned,  whipped, 
and  enflaved  thofe  who  were  indebted  to  them, 
and  held  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  Ple- 
beians was  alarmed  ;  they  faw  more  formidable 
enemies  in  the  perfons  of  their  own  nobility,  than 
in  the  armies  of  any  nation  whatever.  When 
the  republic  was  attacked,  they  accordingly  re- 
fufed  to  arm  in  its  defence.  Many  who  had  al- 
ready fuffered  under  the  rod  of  their  creditors, 

w^hen 
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when  called  upon  to  enlift,  ihewed  their  limhs 
galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with  the  ftripes  which 
they  had  received  by  command  of  their  mercilefs 
patrons. 

Thefe  diftradlions,  joined  to  the  adual  prefence 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  obliged  the  fenate  to  have 
recourfe  to  their  lately  adopted  expedient,  of 
committing  themfelves  and  the  ftate  into  the  hands 
of  a  Di(ftator.  And  repeating  this  meafure  as 
often  as  occafion  required,  the  people,  though 
refradory,  were  awed  by  the  afped:  of  fo  formi- 
dable a  power  :  but  in.  one  inftance,  in  order  to 
mix  inlinuation  with  the  terrors  of  fuch  a  ma- 
giftracy,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius,  a  perfon 
whofe  name  was  already  known  to  the  Plebeians 
by  fome  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  his  fa- 
mily. This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repel  an  enemy  by  whom  the 
ftate  was  invaded  :  But  upon  his  return  from  the 
war,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  fenate  to 
fulfil  the  hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  laid 
down  his  power.  The  citizens  who  had  fought 
under  his  banner  being  ftill  in  the  field,  and, 
without  any  orders  to  difband,  fufped:ing  that  the 
fenate,  und^r  pretence  of  fome  war  on  the  frontier, 
meant  to  remove  them  from  the  city,  ran  to  their 
arms  ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  reftrained  by 
their  military  oath,  and  the  refpedl  which  they  paid 
to  the  government  of  their  country,  muft  have  en- 
tered 


II. 
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tered  the  gates  by  force.  But,  under  the  impref-  chap. 
lion  of  thefe  motives,  they  fled  from  the  walls  in- , 
Head  of  invading  them,  retired  beyond  the  Anio, 
and  took  pofleffion  of  a  little  eminence  on  its 
bank,  about  three  miles  from  Rome  %  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill.  Their 
officers  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuadc 
them  to  return  to  their  duty  ;  but  were  told,  that 
no  duty  was  owing  to  a  government  which  had 
withdrawn  its  protedlion,  and  encouraged  oppref- 
fion  ;  that  free  citizens  own  no  country  in  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 
"  To  what  purpofe,"  faid  Sicinius  Bellutus,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  this  mutiny,  "  recal  us  to 
*'  a  city  from  which  you  have  already  forced  us 
"  to  fly  by  your  extortion  ?  By  what  new  aflTur- 
"  ance  can  you  perfuade  us  to  rely  on  a  faith 
"  which  you  have  repeatedly  broken  ?  By  what 
"  charm  can  you  engage  us  in  fupport  of  a  com- 
'*  monwealth,  of  which  you  will  not  allow  us  to 
"  be  members  ?  You  mean  to  engrofs  all  the 
"  fruits  which  are  to  be  reaped  in  your  country, 
"  and  it  is  well.  We  fhall  leave  you  to  do  fo, 
"  and  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  your  enjoy- 
*'  ments." 

This  feceflion  of  a  great  body  of  the  people 
having  continued  for  feveral  months,  and  in  this 
time  received  a  conftant  acceflion  of  numbers 
from  the  city  and  from  the  contiguous  fields^ 
threw  the  republic  into  the  grcatefl;  diforder  ;  ex- 

pofed 

I  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  14.  the  Mons  Sacer, 
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pofed  its  lands  to  be  negleded  or  pillaged  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  by  numerous  ene- 
mies, who  took  this  opportunity  to  invade  it  with- 
out oppolition. 

The  Patricians  had  fufficient  force  in  theiV  own 
body,  and  in  that  of  their  faithful  retainers,  to 
guard  the  avenues  of  the  city,  and  to  fecure  it 
from  furprife:  But  being  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  their  ufual  fupplies  of  fubiift- 
ence,  and  apprehending  dill  greater  from  the  in- 
terruption of  labour  and  the  fufpenfion  of  go- 
vernment, they  came  to  a  refolution  to  negotiate 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  raifed  Sp.  Caffiiis,  a  perfon  who,  though  of 
a  patrician  family,  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
people,  to  the  office  of  conful.  They  agreed  to 
mitigate  the  feverities  which  they  had  hitherto 
pradifed  againft  infolvent  debtors,  and  to  releafe 
fuch  of  them  as  were  adually  in  bonds,  or  had 
been  deftined  to  llavery. 

With  thefe  conceffions,  a  deputation  was  fent 
to  the  camp,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in 
which  the  Plebeians  obtained,  not  only  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  privileges ;  but,  what  was 
of  more  confequence,  a  power  of  forming  them- 
felves  into  alfemblies  apart  from  the  nobles  %  and 
of  eledling  annual  magiftrates,  or  reprefentatives 
of  their  own  order,  to  guard  and  watch  over  their 
feparate  rights.  "  Your  Confuls,"  they  faid,  "  are 
**  not  fo  much  ihe  officers  of  the  commonwealth 

"  as 

I  Dionyf,  Hal.  lib.  vu. 
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*'  as  the  heads  of  a  fadtion  ;  and,  in  all  queflions  chap. 
'*  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parties  rather  than  -     J    r 
"  judges.     It  is  reafonable  that  we  too  have  a 
"  head  or  reprefentation  in  the  commonwealth, 
"  under  which  we  may  ad:,  at  leafl,  in  our  own 
"  defence." 

In  return  to  this  well-advifed  and  fpecious  re- 
quifition,  the  tribunitian  power  was  eftablifhed,  ' 
and  with  it  were  laid  the  foundations  of  fome 
good,  and  of  much  harm,  to  the  commonwealth. 
Great  part  of  the  lall  might  have  been  prevented, 
if  the  Plebeians,  now  in  polTeffion  of  a  right  to 
nominate  delegates  to  adt  in  behalf  of  their  inte- 
refts,  had  from  thenceforward  been  content  with 
the  power  of  election  merely,  had  difcontinued 
their  own  colledive  affemblies  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe,  and  increafed  the  number  of  their  Tribunes 
to  a  jufl  reprefentation  of  their  whole  body.  The 
return,  however,  was  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  times.  The  people  were  far  from  renoun- 
cing their  right  of  alTembling  in  a  coliedtive  body; 
and,  inftead  of  a  reprefentation  to  fupport  and 
preferve  their  order  with  fteadinefs  and  with  mo- 
deration, they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders, 
who,  from  thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  po- 
pular tumult,  and  to  raife  every  wind  of  conten- 
tion into  a  llorm. 

The  Tribunes  were  authorifed,  at  their  firft  in- 
ftitution,  to  forbid,  or  to  reftrain,  any  meafures 
which  they  thought  hazardous,  or  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  their  conllituents,  but  not  to  propofe  any 

law, 
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CHAP,  law,  nor  to  move  any  pofitive  refolution.  They 
y^.^,,_;  were  not  entitled  to  exercife  their  powers  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  or  to  abfent  themfelves  from 
the  city  for  the  whole  of  a  fingle  day,  except  in 
their  attendance  on  the  feftival  of  the  Latin  allies, 
where  the  prefence  of  all  the  Roman  magillrates, 
without  exception,  was  required.  Though  their 
power  was  merely  reftridive,  in  this  capacity  it 
had  no  bounds.  A  lingle  Tribune  might  flop  the 
proceedings  of  his  own  body,  or  even  of  the  whole 
people  aflembled,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  fenate  and  patrician  magillrates.  In  the  ex- 
ercife of  this  laft  part  of  their  truft,  though  not 
permitted  in  this  age  of  ariftocracy  to  mix  with 
the  fenators,  they  had  places  affigned  them  at  the 
doors  of  the  fenate- houfe,  from  which,  as  from  a 
watch-tower,  they  were  to  obferve,  and  on  occa- 
lion.to  Hop,  the  proceedings  of  their  lords. 

As  the  Tribunes  were  thus  dellined  to  with- 
ftand  the  exertions  of  power,  and  were  fuppofed^  j|j 
on  the  moft  dangerous  occafions,  to  expofe  them- 
felves to  the  axe  and  the  fword  of  their  adverfa- 
ries,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  guard  their  per- 
fons  with  the  moft  facred  fences  of  religion  and 
law.  For  this  purpofe  an  inviolable  rule  was  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  following  terms :  "  Let  no  one  offer 
"  violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  Tribune  ;  neither 
"  kill  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed  ;  neither 
**  ftrike  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  ftruck.  Let,^ 
"  the  perfon  who  offends  againft  this  law  be  ac-, 
•*  curfed  j  let  his  effeds  be  held  facred  to  pious 

**  ufes. 
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**  ufes,  and  let  everyone  purfue  him  to  death."  chap. 

To  render  this  ad:  irrevocable,  a  folemn  oath  ^  .^ 
for  the  perpetual  obfervance  of  it  was  impofed, 
and  dreadfid  imprecations  were  denounced  againft 
any  perfon  who  fliould  propofe  to  repeal  fo  facred 
a  law  '  ^  and  fach  was  the  effedl  of  thefe  precau- 
tions, taken  for  the  fafety  of  the  Tribunes,  that, 
in  times  of  the  republic,  perfons  obnoxious  to  pu- 
blic juftice  could  not  be  punifhed,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  bear  this  inviolable  charader.  And  the 
Emperors  themfelves,  after  they  had  removed  all 
the  other  props  of  the  republic,  found,  under  this 
facred  title  of  Tribune,  a  refuge  to  their  own  crimes 
and  oppreffions,  or  a  protedlion  from  the  defigns 
of  aflaffins,  or  the  refentment  of  thofe  they  had 
offended  by  their  tyranny. 

The  College  of  Tribunes,  at  its  inflitution,  was 
not  limited  to  any  precife  number  of  members ;  it 
confided  at  firft  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  mofb 
adive  in  procuring  its  ellablilhment,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  filled  with  the  mofl  zealous  partifans 
of  the  commons,  the  number  being  three  or  more, 
according  as  perfons  appeared  in  the  way  to  this 
honour.  But  in  procefs  of  time  both  the  Plebeians 
who  afpired  to  this  diftindion,  and  the  Patricians 
who  were  jealous  of  it,  confpired  to  augment  the 
number.  —  The  firft,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
their  own  preferment ;  and  the  fecond,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled,  on  occa- 
fion,  to  weaken  their  enemies,  by  difuniting  them. 
Vol.  I.  C  and 

I  Dionyf.  Halicar.  lib.  iv,  p.  410 
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and  procuring  the  negative  of  a  part,  to  fufpend 
the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  This  facred  Col- 
lege was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  to 
ten  ;  and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  the 
eledlions  fhould  not  flop  Ihort  of  this  number  ^ 

Patricians  could  neither  eledl  nor  be  elefted  in- 
to this  office  ^,  although  in  the  midft  of  irregula- 
rities incident  to  all  unformed,  efpecially  to  all 
popular  governments,  fome  exceptions  are  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  lail  part  of  this  rule.  The 
Tribunes  were  at  firft  appointed  in  the  Curia;,  a 
mode  of  aflembly  in  which,  the  vote  of  the  poor- 
eft  citizen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  wealthy  : 
but  in  which  the  Patricians,  not  only  by  their  in- 
fluence, but  by  holding  the  aufpices,  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  an  undue  advantage ;  and  therefore, 
in  proceeding  to  this  eledlion,  it  was  thought  necef- 
fary  to  change  the  alTembly  of  the  Curiae  into  that 
of  the  Tribes,  unawed  by  authority,  and  unreftrain- 
ed  by  aufpices,  which  the  Patrician  Augurs  pro- 
nounced 3. 

Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Plebeian  magi- 
ftracy,  while  the  ftate  yet  knew  of  no  other  officer 
befides  the  Confuls  and  the  Quasftors,  of  whom 
the  laft,  even  under  the  kings,  had  been  employed 
as  a  fpecies  of  commiflaries,  or  providers  for  the 
army.  The  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  fenate, 
to  quiet  the  animofity  of  parties ;  but  tended,  in 
fad,  only  to  render  the  conteft  between  them  more 
equal,  and  to  multiply  the  fubjedts  of  difpute.  The 

Tribunes 

1  -Lex  Trebonia.    Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  65.  a  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 

3  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  ix.  p.  65. 
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Tribunes  being  veiled  with  power  to  aflemble  the 
people,  could  not  long  be  confined  to  the  mere 
negative  with  which  they  were  at  firft  entrulled  ; 
nor  was  it  eafy,  on  every  occafion,  to  diflinguifh 
the  meafures  of  attack  from  thofe  of  defence  ;  and 
the  party  of  the  Plebeians,  with  thefe  ofBcers  at 
their  head,  were  then  in  a  polture,  not  only  to 
preferve  their  own  rights,  but  likewife  to  gain  to 
their  order  continual  acceffions  of  privilege  and 
power.  Happily  for  the  ftate,  there  was  yet 
much  ground  of  this  fort  to  be  gained  for  the  peo- 
ple, without  tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  good  or- 
der, or  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  equitable 
government. 

The  popular  leaders  in  this  career  had  to  break 
through  the  bar  of  hereditary  diilindtion,  which, 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  republic,  it  was  pretend- 
ed, no  perfonal  merit  and  no  meafure  of  ability 
could  remove.  One  of  the  firft  fteps  they  made 
in  purfuit  of  this  objed:,  was  to  preclude  every 
other  power  in  the  ftate  from  a  negative  on  their 
own  proceedings.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  enadt- 
ed,  by  the  authority  of  the  Tribes,  that  no  one, 
under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary  fine,  Ihould 
interrupt  a  Tribune  while  he  was  fpeaking  to  the 
people  ^  Being  thus  provided  againft  interrup- 
tion, as  they  were  by  a  former  law  againft  vio- 
lence to  their  perfons,  they  not  only  took  up  the 
complaints  of  their  conftituents,  they  fuggefted 
new  claims  to  be  made  by  them,  and,  at  every 

C  2  fucceffion 
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fucceffion  to  office,  endeavoured  to  lignalize  their 
term  bv  fome  additional  eftablifhment  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  commons :  They  even  interrupted  the 
Hate  in  its  councils  and  military  operations,  and 
almoft  in  every  inllance  hung  upon  the  wheels  of 
government,  until  the  grievances  they  complained 
of  were  redrefled,  or  the  demands  they  made  were 
complied  with. 

In  order  to  increafe  the  number  of  Plebeian  of- 
ficers, whofe  aid  the  Tribunes  alleged  was  necef- 
fary  to  themfelves,  they,  foon  after  their  own  in- 
U,  c.  2(jo.  ftitution,  procured  that  of  the  ^diles,  who  were 
to  infpe6l  the  markets,  and  have  charge  of  the 
public  buildings  and  public  fhows.  Being  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  Tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the  Confuls, 
thefe  officers  a<fted,  upon  occafion,  in  what  related 
to  the  policy  of  the  town,  as  aflTillants  to  both^ 

As  Rome  was  a  place  of  arms,  and  fubfifted  in 
fome  meafure  by  public  magazines ;  as  fettlements 
^  won  froiti  the  enemy  were  often  to  be  difpofed  of 
to  citizens ;  as  its  inftitutions  were  yet  new  and 
incomplete ;  and  as  the  Patricians  ilill  claimed  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  dignities  of  ftate,  there 
was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of  the  Public — the 
diftribution  of  corn  from  the  granaries,  the  divifion 
of  conquered  lands,  the  defedts  of  the  laws,  and 
the  yet  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  magiftrates. 

The  qualification  of  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Conful  furnilhed,  during  fome  ages,  the  fubjed  of 
C(ontinual  debates,  and  frequently  expofed  the  par- 
ties 
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ties  concerned  in  them,  if  they  efcaped  the  fword 
of  an  enemy  from  abroad,  to  perifh  by  their  own 
diflenfions  at  home.  Their  civil  and  military 
tranfadions  were  conflantly  blended  together.  The 
fenate  frequently  involved  the  ftate  in  war,  in  or- 
der to  fufpend  its  inteftine  diviiions  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple as  often  took  occafion,  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  community  was  involved  by  its  enemies, 
to  extort  a  compliance  with  their  ow^n  demands. 

The  firft  fubjcdl  of  contention  that  arofe  after 
the  inftitution  of  the  Tribunes  was  a  fequel  of  the 
troubles  which  had  preceded  this  famous  eflablifh- 
ment.  The  feceffion  of  the  people  took  place  in 
autumn,  the  ufual  feed- time  in  Italy  ;  and  the  la- 
bours of  that  feafon  having  been  accordingly  in- 
terrupted, the  city  was  threatened  with  famine  ; 
and  the  fenate  exerted  all  its  indultry  in  guarding 
againll  this  evil  K  After  the  public  granaries  were 
filled  for  this  purpofe,  it  became  a  queftion,  upon 
what  terms,  and  at  what  price,  the  poorer  citizens 
Ihould  be  fupplied  from  thence.  Their  pretend- 
ed infolence  in  the  late  mutiny,  and  the  part  which 
they  themfelves,  by  fufpending  the  labours  of  the 
field,  had  taken,  in  bringing  on  the  dillrefs  with 
which  they  were  menaced,  were  in  this  deliberation 
fully  ftated  againft  them.  The  opportunity  was 
thought  to  be  fair,  to  recal  the  feveral  conceffions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  fenate,  and,  in 
particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part  with  their 
Tribunes,  and  to  return  within  the  former  bounds 
of  their  duty. 

C  3  Such 
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Such  was  the  fubftance  of  a  contumelious  fpeech, 
delivered  in  the  fenate  by  the  celebrated  Caius 
Marcius  Coriolanus.  The  younger  nobility  ap- 
plauded his  fentiments,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
fenate,  having  recently  efcaped  from  a  popular 
ftorm,  were  unwilling  to  engage  themfelves  anew 
in  the  fame  dangerous  fituation.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  appeafe  the  people,  who  were  greatly  in- 
cenfed  at  the  propofal  which  had  been  made  to 
fubdue  them  by  famine,  the  fenate  agreed  to  deli- 
ver corn  from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price  be- 
low that  of  the  molt  plentiful  feafon.  And,  by 
this  proceeding,  for  the  prefent  pacified  the  Tri- 
bunes, but  at  the  fame  time  foftered  their  prefump- 
tion,  and  encouraged  them  to  meditate  ftill  further 
demands.  The  dillrefs  with  which  their  confti- 
tuents  had  been  threatened  was  prevented,  but  the 
infult  they  had  received  from  Caius  Marcius  was 
not  avenged  ;  and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  People,  to  anfwer  for  his  con- 
dud:,  and  fubmit  to  the  party  he  had  offended. 
The  Senate  and  Patricians  were  difpofed  to  pro- 
ted:  him ;  but,  truiling  that  by  the  majority  of 
their  votes  they  might  be  able  to  acquit  him  in  the 
comitia  of  the  Centuries,  the  only  aflembly  before 
which,  from  the  time  of  its  firft  inftitution,  any 
capital  charge  had  been  hitherto  laid  againft  a  ci- 
tizen, they  fuffered  the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  difappointed.  The  Tribunes 
inlifted,  that  in  this  trial  the  people  iliould  afiemble 
in  tj^eir  Tribes  ;  and  having  prevailed  in  this  pre- 
vious 
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vious  qiieftion,  the  accufed,  as  being  already  con-  chap. 
demned  by  this  determination  relating  to  the  form  .  ^ '  . 
of  his  trial,  withdrew  from  his  fentence  ^ 

Coriolanus,  in  refentment  of  this  profecution,  u.  c.  262. 
which  forced  him  into  exile,  joined  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  by  increafing  the  alarm  of 
war  from  abroad,  helped  to  fufpend  for  a  while  the 
animofities  of  which  he  himfelf  had  furnilhed  the 
occalion  at  home.  The  conteft  in  which  the  par- 
ties had  been  engaged  by  his  means  ended  in 
his  own  exile,  and  was  not  attended  with  any 
other  political  effed  ;  but  it  merits  a  place  in 
thefe  obfervations,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  Plebeian  party,  under  its  new 
leaders,  had  acquired,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
lingular  Hate  of  the  Roman  policy,  by  which,  in 
the  uncertain  choice  of  different  modes  of  aflem- 
bly,  for  the  exercife  of  fovereign  power,  the  very 
form  of  the  government  itfelf  was  left  undetermin- 
ed, until  the  occalion  occurred  on  iX'hich  it  was  to 
aft. 

The  alTembly  of  the  Centuries  formed  an  arifto- 
cracy,  that  of  the  tribes  a  democracy.  They  did 
not  partake  in  the  fovereignty  by  any  determinate 
rule,  but  each  of  them  occalionally  feized  upon 
the  whole  ;  and,  inftead  of  balancing  each  other 
by  regular  checks  and  interruptions,  threatened 
to  render  the  adminiftration  of  the  Republic  a 
continual  fcene  of  contradidions  and  inconfiften- 
cies.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  judgment  which  we  are 
tempted,  in  fpeculation,  to  pafs  on  this  fingular 
C  4  conftitution, 
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CHAP,  conftitution,  although,  in  the  fequel  of  its  hiftory, 
it  will  appear  to  poffefs,  at  lead,  one  of  the  highefl 
political  advantages,  in  being  the  moft  excellent 
nurfery  of  ftatefmen  and  warriors,  and  in  furnifli- 
ing  the  moft  confpicuous  examples  of  national  abi- 
lity and  fiiccefs. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolaniis,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  Volfci,  produced  within  the 
city,  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the  alarm 
which  prx)duced  it.  As  foon  as  the  external  ene- 
my withdrew,  the  parties  within  refumed  their  dif- 
putes ;  but  on  a  fubjed  which  was  ftill  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  had  recently  employed 
them;  and  which,  continuing  to  be  moved  at  in- 
tervals, ferved  to  the  laft  hour  of  the  Republic  as 
an  objed:  of  popular  zeal,  or  furnifhed  a  fpccious 
pretence,  \yhich  ambitious  and  deligning  men  con- 
tinually employed,  to  captivate  the  ears  of  the  poor. 
This  was  the  moft  popular  of  all  propofitions — an 
equal  divifion  of  land  property,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Agrarian  Law, 

While  the  Romans  were  making  their  firft  ac- 
quifitions  of  territory,  their  conquefts  were  under- 
ftood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were  accord- 
ingly divided  among  them,  or  given  to  thofe  who 
had  not  a  fufficient  proviiion  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
their  families  '.  But  of  late,  during  a  confiderable 
period,  while  the  Republic  barely  withftood  the 
attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  recovered  the  loffes 
fuftained  in  its  wars  with  the  numerous  enemies 

that 
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that  fupported  him,  fhe  had  either  made  few  ac-  chap. 
quifitions  of  this  fort,  or,  fuitably  to  the  growing  * — ^ — f 
difparity  of  ranks,  which,  though  not  neceffary  in 
very  fmall  republics,  becomes  fo  in  proportion  as 
nations  extend,  fuffered  the  conquered  lands  to  pafs 
by  connivance,  occupancy,  or  purchafe,  into  the 
hands  of  powerful  citizens,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe 
opportunities  to  appropriate  ellates  to  themfelves. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  people  had  not  yet  begun  u.  c.  267. 
to  make  their  complaints  on  this  fubjed,  when  they 
were  anticipated  by  the  Conful  Sp.  Caffius,  who, 
being  already  in  high  favour  with  the  popular  par- 
ty, continued  to  flatter  the  paffions  of  the  inferior 
clafs,  and  is  faid  to  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and 
dangerous  influence  in  the  fl;ate.  He  aflfeded  great 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  pro- 
portional indignation  againfl;  thofe  who  engroflTed 
all  the  means  of  their  fupport.  He  complained,  in 
particular,  of  the  improper  ufe  which  had  been 
recently  made  of  the  conquered  lands,  by  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  become  the  property  of  perfons  who 
were  already  too  rich.  Having  himfelf  made  fome 
conquefts,  he  Ihowed  how  the  lands  of  the  Repub- 
lic ought  to  have  been  djfpofed  of,  by  making  an 
equal  divifion  of  his  own  acquifitions  among  thofe 
who  were  neceflitous  or  ill  fupplied,  in  their  lots  ^ 
He  obtained  an  ad  of  the  people  to  appoint  three 
comraiflioners  to  inquire  into  the  abufes  which  had 
been  committed  in  the  difpofal  of  lands  acquired 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  conlider  of  the  proper  cor- 
redlions. 

The 
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The  fenate,  and  the  Patricians  in  general,  were 
greatly  alarmed ;  moft  of  them  had  poffeffions  that 
feemed  to  fall  within  the  objedl  of  this  inquiry. 
The  popular  party  alleged,  that  conquered  lands 
being  acquired  by  the  joint  labours,  and  at  the 
common  hazard,  of  all  the  citizens,  fhould  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  Patricians  con- 
tended, that  thefe  levelling  principles  led  to  con- 
fufion  and  anarchy  ;  that,  in  a  ftate  of  which  all 
the  territory  was  adlually,  and  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, acquired  by  conqueft,  thefe  maxims  could 
not  be  applied  without  affeding  the  fubordination 
of  ranks  and  the  fubverfion  of  government,  as  well 
as- of  property. 

In  this  conteft  Caffius  appeared  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  on  his  fide  ;  and  if  he  had 
confined  his  views  to  the  divifion  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  faid  to  difguife  a  more  dangerous 
intention,  the  fenate  and  nobles  muft  at  leaft  have 
agreed  to  find  fettlements  for  confiderable  numbers 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  elude  his  more  general 
demands.  But  whik  Caffius  alarmed  thfe  rich  with 
danger  to  their  property,  he  at  the  fame  time  alarm- 
ed every  citizen  with  danger  to  his  perfonal -con- 
fequence,  by  offering  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
aliens,  who,  at  his  fummons,  were  crowding  from 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  aflemblies 
at  Rome.  His  colleague  oppofed  this  meafure,  and 
the  city,  for  the  prefent,  was  faved  from  the  intru- 
fion  of  ftrangers.  But  the  attempt  to  receive  them 
gave  oflence  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  fenate ; 

and 
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and  the  unhappy  author  of  it,  in  order  to  regain  chap. 
the  favour  of  his  party,  propofed  a  refolution,  not  • 

only  to  make  a  gratuitous  dillribution  of  corn,  but 
even  to  refund  what  had  been  formerly  paid  by 
any  citizen  at  the  publice  granaries.  >  This  pro- 
pofal  too  was  interpreted  to  his  perjudice,  and 
raifed  a  fufpicion  that  he  meant,  with  the  aid  of 
aliens  and  of  indigent  citizens,  to  ufurp  the  go- 
vernment. On  this  fuppofition  different  parties  in 
the  ftate,  and  even  the  Tribunes  themfelves,  com- 
bined againft  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  fufFer 
the  puniihment  of  treafon. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  projed  after 
the  ftate  began  to  have  its  demefne  lands,  and  af- 
ter private  eftates  began  to  be  accumulated,  ,that 
was  made  to  divide  all  territorial  acquifitions  in 
equal  (hares  among  the  people.  And  though  the 
author  of  it  periftied  in  the  attempt,  the  projed 
itfelf  was  entailed  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a  fub- 
jed  of  diflention,  and  became  the  fource  of  repeat- 
ed demands  on  the  part  of  the  indigent  citizens. 

The  Tribunes  had  no  fooner  accompli(hed  the 
ruin  of  Caffias,  in  which  they  concurred  with  the 
fenate,  than  they  infifted  for  the  execution  of  the 
law  he  had  framed,  and  for  the  nomination  of  three 
commiflioners  already  refolved  on,  for  the  divilion 
of  conquered  lands.  They  proteded  the  people 
in  refufing  to  ferve  the  ftate  in  its  wars,  until  this 
demand  fliould  be  granted.  And  having  abfolute 
and  irrefiftible  power  to  ftop  all  proceedings  in  the 
city,  they  prevented  all  military  levies  within  the 

walls. 
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CHAP,  walls,  obliged  the  Confuls,  during  a  certain  period, 
f     J    -  to  ereft  their  ftandard  in  the  country,  and  there  to 
force  the  herdlman  and  labourer  to  enlift,  by  dri- 
ving away  the  cattle,  and  diftraining  the  effeds 
of  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to  obey  them  ^ 

In  thefe  exertions  of  their  political  ftrength,  the 
parties  at  Rome  learned  by  degrees  to  form  their 
different  plans,  whether  of  adminiftration  or  of  op- 
pofition. 

The  fenate  endeavoured  to  furniCh  the  people 
with  employment  abroad,  to  amufe  them  with  tri- 
umphal proceffions,  to  gratify  them  with  partial 
fettlements  and  allotments  of  land  ;  and,  in  order 
to  ftop  the  violence  of  the  popular  leaders,  they 
continually  endeavoured,  by  the  negative  of  fome 
one  of  their  own  order,  to  divide  the  College  of 
Tribunes. 

Thefe  leaders  of  the  people,  in  their  turn,  endea- 
voured, by  oaths  and  private  engagements,  to  fe- 
cure  the  unanimity  of  their  own  body,  or  to  bind 
the  minority  to  follow  the  decifion  of  the  greater 
number.  They  taught  the  people  to  defpife  the 
partial  fettlements,  which,  to  pacify  or  to  fufpend 
their  importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  Rome.  They  taught  them  to  aim  at  a 
higher  objetfl,  the  political  confequence  of  their 
own  order,  and  an  equal  fliare  in  the  government 
of  their  country.  Turbulent  citizens  were  honour- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  part  which  they  took  in  fup- 
port  of  this  popular  caufe  ;  and  were  fucceffi vely 

railed 
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raifed  to  the  office  of  Tribune,  in  reward  of  the  chap. 
animofity  they  had  occafionally  fliewn  to  the  fe- ..,  ^\,j 
nate,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  had,  in 
any  cafe,  withftood  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate, 
which  it  was  now  became  a  merit  to  brave. 

At  every  fuccefRon,  accordingly,  the  new  Tri- 
bunes endeavoured  to  fignalize  their  term  in  office, 
by  fuggelling  fome  advantage  to  the  Plebeians  ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  their  itruggles,  obtained  ma- 
ny regulations  favourable  to  their  intereft  as  a  fe- 
parate  order  in  the  State. 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  a  law  of  uncertain 
date,  to  perpetuate  in  the  Alfembly  of  the  Tribes, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  Curiee,  the  right  of  eleding 
the  Tribunes  ^ 

Another,  to  exclude  the  Patricians  entirely  from  u.  c.  aSa. 
the  AfTembly  of  the  Tribes  ^ 

The  Agrarian  Law  itfelf  they  frequently  moved, 
in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  pretcnlions,  or 
fubjoined  to  fuch  claims,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Pa- 
tricians, and  to  force  them,  under  apprehenfion  of 
this  principal  obje6t  of  their  fears,  to  a  compro- 
mife,  or  to  a  compliance  with  fome  other  demand. 

To  the  other  circumflances,  which  never  failed 
to  rekindle  the  political  flames,  may  be  joined  the 
complaints  which  arofe  from  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  magiftrate,  and  from  the  defed  of  judicial 
forms  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Confuls  had 
fucceeded  to  the  Kings,  as  fole  Officers  of  State, 
both  civil  and  military  -,  and  had  not  fufficicnt 

rules 
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CHAP,  rules  or  limitations  prefcribed  to  them  in  the  exer- 
^'  ■  cife  of  their  power  '.  This  defed,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  adminiflration  of  rude  governments,  is 
for  the  molt  part  fiipplied  by  degrees.  Evils  are 
cor  reded  in  proportion  as  they  are  felt,  and  the  ra- 
tional proceedings  of  one  age  are  adopted  as  pre- 
cedents to  regulate  the  next.  But,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  at  Rome,  the  popular  party,  it  is  faid,  de- 
manded at  once  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  and  a 
complete  body  of  laws.  Being  oppofed  by  the  Pa- 
tricians, they  came  to  conlider  the  meafure  as  an 
object  of  party  ;  and  they  prelTed  the  acceptance 
of  it,  as  much  from  animolity  to  the  magiltrate, 
as  from  a  delire  to  fecure  public  juftice,  or  to  re- 
gulate the  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The  Pa- 
tricians confidered  the  projed  as  an  attack  on  their 
power ;  and,  however  innocent  or  reafonable  it 
may  have  been,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution  of  it  by  all  the  arts  of  evafion  and  delay, 
which  they  had  employed  to  elude  the  diviiion  of 
conquered  lands,  or  to  fruftrate  any  other  the  moft 
fadious  purpofe  of  their  adverfaries. 

In  this  conteft  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  fully  exerted.  To  the  great  autho- 
rity and  addrefs  of  the  nobles,  the  people  oppofed 
an  ardour  that  was  not  to  be  cooled  by  delays,  to 
be  difcouraged  by  partial  defeats,  or  retrained  by 
fcruples  of  morality  in  the  choice  of  means  for  the 
attainment  of  their  end.  From  experience  in  this 
as  in  many  other  inftances,  maybe  learnt, that  wha 

evi 

I  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.    Dionyf.  Halicar.  lib.  x. 
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ever  limits,  the  few  who  reft  their  caufe  on  perfo- 
nal  conli deration  and  refpecl,  may  prefcribe  to  them- 
lelves ;  the  more  popular  fadlion  oppofed  to  them 
are  too  apt  to  think,  that  the  rules  of  veracity  and 
candour  may  be  difpenfed  with,  and  that  the  means 
of  deceit  and  violence  may,  even  with  applaufe,  be 
employed  in  their  own  favour.  With  lefs  honour 
and  dignity  to  maintain  than  their  adverfaries,  they 
are  lefs  afraid  of  imputations  that  detradl  from  ei- 
ther ;  and  their  leaders,  fupported  by  the  voice  of 
the  more  numerous  p&rty,  are  lefs  apprehenlive  of 
evil  fame.  In  this  conteit,  accordingly,  fiditious 
plots  and  confpiracies  were  fabricated  on  the  po- 
pular fide,  and  fidlitious  deiigns  againll  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  imputed  to  the  Patricians, 
in  order  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  deter  them 
from  appearing  in  fupport  of  their  real  preten- 
iions'. 

In  the  iffue  of  thefe  difputes,  the  fenate,  defpair- 
ing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  from  their 
purpofe,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three  com- 
miffioners,  who  fnould  be  lent  into  Greece  to  make 
a  coUedion  of  fuch  laws  as,  being  found  liilutary 
Jn  that  country,  might  be  transferred  to  Rome. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  commiffioners,  the  Se- 
nate approved  their  report,  and  concurred  in  the 
nomination  of  the  famous  Decemvirs  to  compile  a 
body  of  laws  for  the  commonwealth. 

The  Decemvirs  were  appointed  merely  to  make  u.  c.  304. 
the  draught  of  a  new  code,  and  to  propofe  matter 

for 

I  Pionyf.  Hal.  lib.  x. 
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CHAP,  for  the  confideration  of  the  Senate  and  People, 
r  from  whom  alone  the  propolltions  could  receive 
the  authority  of  laws ;  yet  the  perfons  named  for 
this  purpofe,  as  the  Hiftory  bears,  had  credit 
enough  with  the  people  to  be  veiled  with  a  tem- 
porary fovereignty,  in  which  they  fuperfeded  the' 
authority  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Confuls,  and  had  unlimited  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens  ^  Before 
their  commiflion  expired,  they  prefented  a  num- 
ber of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  tables  or  plates,  and 
containing  a  fummary  of  the  privileges  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  People,  of  the  crimes  to  be  punifhed 
^  by  the  Magiltrate,  and  of  the  forms  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  all  judicial  proceedings.  They,,  at  the 
fame  time,  informed  the  people,  that  their  plan 
was  ftill  incomplete,  that  many  ufeful  additions 
were  yet  to  be  made  ;  and  upon  the  faith  of  thefe 
declarations,  obtained  for  another  year  the  renew- 
al of  their  powers,  with  a  change  of  fome  of  the 
perfons  merely  who  were  named  in  the  commif- 
lion. 

In  this  fecond  year  of  the  Decemvirs  appoint^ 
ment,  two  more  tables  or  plates  were  added  to  thj 
former  ten ;  a  circumflance  from  which  this  pai 
of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name.     Th| 
fupplement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  of  la^ 
was  received  with  great  avidity,  and  the  tweb 
tables  continued  to  be  refpeded  at  Rome,  as  the 
ancient  titles  by  which  men  are  fuppofed  to  hold 

iDionyf.  Hal.  No.  303.  i,..v.*.- 
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any  valuable  rights  are  revered  in  all  nations ^  chap. 
No  complete  copy  of  them  being  tranfmitted  to  '  .. 
modern  times,  we  cannot  fully  judge  of  their  me- 
rit ;  but,  from  the  fragments  remaining  in  authors 
who  occalionally  cite  them^,  this  code  appears,  in 
fome  claufes,  to  have  been  a  firfl  draught  of  the 
regulations  which  are  neceflary  in  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  property,  and  in  making  private  parties 
anfwerable  to  public  judicatures  in  all  their  dif- 
putes. — The  property  of  land  was  eftablifhed  by 
prefcription,  if  fair  and  unqueftioned  for  two  years, 
and  that  of  other  efFeds  by  a  iimilar  prefcription 
of  one  year. — Any  controverfy  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  land-property  was  to  be  determined 
by  arbiters  or  jurymen  appointed  by  the  magi- 
ftrate. — ^Parties  cited  to  a  court  of  juftice  were  not 
at  liberty  to  decline  attendance. — Judgment  in 
capital  cafes  was  competent  only  to  the  Alfembly 
of  the  People  in  their  Centuries ;  but  this  fupreme 
Tribunal  might  delegate  its  powers  by  a  fpecial 
commiffion. 

In  confidering  this  Code  as  a  record  of  ancient 
manners,  the  following  particulars  are  worthy  of 
notice  : 

The  diftindlion  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  was 
fo  great,  that  perfons  of  thefe  different  orders  were 
not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

Vol.  I.  D  '  The 

1  Livy  calls  the  Twelve  Tables  Fonj  omnis  piiblici  priniatique  juris.  Ta- 
citus calls  them  Finis  equi  juris.  And  Craflus,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cic.  de 
Orat.  is  made  to  fay,  Bibliothecas  ovmium  philofophorum,  unus  mihi  videtur 
tnbularum  libellus  fuperare.    De  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 

2  Vid  Gravini  de  Origine  Juris  Civilis,  Pighii.  Anal. 
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The  father  being  confidered  as  the  abfolute 
mafter  of  his  child,  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or  ex- 
pofe  him  to  fale  '. 

The  intereft  of  money  was  limited  to  one  per 
cent,  ^ ;  and  while  a  thief  was  condemned  to  refund 

only 

I  The  claufc  in  the  Twelve  Tables  relating  to  the  father's  ^ower  of  fale, 
contains  a  Angular  limitation.  Vendeiidi  Jiliufn  patri  potejlas  ejlo.  Si  pa- 
ter fiHum  ter  •vemindavit,  filiui  a  patre  liber  ejlo.  The  father  may  fell  his 
child,  but  if  he  has  fold  him  three  times,  the  child  fliall  be  free,  (Dionyf.  lib. 
ii.  c.  27.  p.  97.  Thb  law,  in  its  firft  appearance,  carries  an  implication  that, 
until  this  reftridlion  was  applied,  fathers  pradlifed  felling  their  children  times 
without  limit.  No  law,  it  may  be  faidt  is  made  againft  crimes  altogether  un- 
known ;  and,  in  general,  what  people  do,  may  be  inferred  from  what  they 
are  forbid  to  do ;  and  yet  the  claufe,  confidered  in  this  light,  i*  full  of  abfur- 
dity.  The  child,  to  be  repeatedly  fold,  muft  have  repeatedly  difengaged  him- 
felf  from  flavcry.  After  bebg  twice  fold  he  muft  have  put  himfelf  a  third 
time  in  the  father's  power ;  and  to  render  fuch  cafes  the  objedl  of  law  in  any 
age  or  country  whatever,  the  great  law  of  parental  affedlion  mull  have  been 
ftrangely  fufpended.  The  queftion  therefore  may  be  fubmitted  to  Civilians 
and  Antiquaries,  whether  it  be  not  eafier  to  fuppofe  a  miftake  in  the  tradition 
or  in  the  record,  or  an  unncceflary  precaution  in  the  compilers  of  this  Code, 
than  fuch  a  frequency  of  the  circumftances  prefumed  in  this  claufe,  as  would 
make  the  offence  a  proper  object  of  legiflation  in  any  age  of  nation  whatever; 
and  whether  this  law  may  not  have  been,  in  its  original  intention,  what  it  be- 
came in  the  fubfequent  applications  of  it,  a  mere  precaution  in  favour  of  the 
parent,  that  he  fliould  not  be  deprived  of  his  child  by  iurprife,  and  that  unlefs 
he  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  vendition  three  times,  he  was  hot  fuppofed 
to  have  fold  him  at  all.  The  form  by  which  a  Roman  father  emancipated  hi* 
fon,  confifted  of  a  fale  three  times  repeated.  The  father  fold  him  and  receiv- 
ed his  price.  l"he  buyer  once  and  again  re-delivered  the  child,  and  had  his 
price  returned.  After  the  third  purchafe  the  buyer  manumitted  him  by  a 
Angular  ceremony  prefcribed  in  the  laws. 

^  Nam  primo  duodecim  tabulis  fancitura,  ne  quis  unciario  (-j^  per  mon. 
or  I  per  cent,  per  ann.),  foenore  ampliusexerceret,  cum  antea  ex  libidine  locu- 
pletium  agitaretur  ;  dein  rogatione  tribunitia  ad  femuncias  redadla ;  poftremo 
vetitae  ufurae ;  multifque  plebifcitis  obviam  itura  fraudibus,  quae  totics  re- 
prefTas  miras  per  artes  rurfus  oriebantur.     Tacit.  An.  lib.  vi. 

Montefquieu  ventures  to  reje<3:  the  authority  of  Tacitus  in  this  inftanca, 
aud  fuppofes  that  the  law  which  he  afcribes  to  the  Decemvirs  bad  no  exilt- 

enca 
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only  the  double  of  what  he  had  ftolen,  the  ufurer  chap. 
was  condemned  to  pay  fourfold  what  he  had  ta-  i__  ^ '„.„„' 
ken  for  intereft  of  money.  But  bankruptcy  was 
treated  as  a  crime,  and  without  any  diftindion  of 
fraud  or  misfortune,  expofed  the  infolvent  debtor 
to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  who  might  put  him 
to  death,  difled  or  quarter  him,  and  dillribute  his 
members  among  them  ^ 

Mixed  with  regulations  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
caft,  there  wanted  not  proofs  of  reafon  and  wif- 
dom.  Piety  to  the  gods  was  held  forth  as  a  pledge 
of  innocence  and  purity  of  manners  ^ :  Arbitrary 

D  2  rites, 

cnce  until  the  year  U.  C.  398  ;  when,  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vi.  it  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Tribunes  M.  Duellins  and  L.  Menenius,  in  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. Haud  seque  patribus  laeta,  inlequente  anno  C.  Martio  Sc  Cn.  Manlio 
Coir,  de  unciario  foenore  a  M.  Duellio,  L.  Menenio  tribunis  pleWs,  rogatio 
perlata.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  many  antiquated  laws  were  referred  to 
this  legendary  Code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of 
their  antiquity.  And  fo  great  a  reducElion  of  intereft  was  more  likely  to  come 
from  Tribunes  aeflingiii  favourof  the  people,  who  were  generally  the  debtors, 
and  who  foon  after  procured  the  entire  abolition  of  the  intereft  of  money, 
tlian  from  the  Decemvirs,  who,  being  of  the  atiftocratical  ladlion,  took  part 
with  the  creditors. 

r  The  claufe  in  this  Code  refpedling  infolvent  debtors,  is  equally  ftrange 
with  that  which  rerpe(fls  the  power  of  the  father,  and  (hews  no  lefs  upon  what 
attrocious  ideas  of  what  they  were  to  permit,  as  well  as  of  what  they  were  to 
prohibit,  the  compilers  of  this  Code  proceeded.  Their  ideas  in  either,  it  is 
probable,  were  never  realized.  Livy  fays,  that  debtors  were  nexi  W  traditi 
creditor ibus,  (Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  23  &.  27.).  But  it  is  affirmed  with  great  proba- 
bility of  truth,  that  no  creditor  ever  took  the  full  benefit  of  this  law  againft 
his  infolvent  debtor,  (Aul.  Gell.  lib.  20.  c.  i.).  Laws  that  rcfult  fromcuftom, 
and  are  fuggefled  by  real  occafions,  are  genuine  proofs  of  the  reigning 
manners;  but  laws  cnaAed  by  fpccial  lawgivers, or  commlflionets,  only  indi- 
cate what  occurs  to  the  fancy  of  the  compiler,  and  what  are  the  prohibitionn 
he  is  pleafed  to  fuppofe  may  be  ncccflary. 

%  Ad  Decs  adeunto  cafle.  Pictatera  adhibentO 
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CHAP,  rites,  indeed,  or  Itrange  objeds  of  worlhip,  were 

.     "•      not  to  be  tolerated  '. 

The  people  were  required  to  build  their  houfes 
two  feet  afunder,  to  leave  eight  feet  for  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  ftreets  and  highways,  and  double 
this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  drefs  or  to  polifli  the  wood 
which  was  to  be  confumed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to 
exprefs  their  forrow  for  the  dead,  by  wounding 
their  fiefli,  tearing  their  hair,  by  lamentable  cries, 
or  any  indecent  geftures  of  grief. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  lingular  and  charafte- 
riftical  claufes  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  ardour  of 
the  people  to  obtain  this  Code,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  intrufted  to  the  commiflioners 
appointed  to  frame  it,  had  nearly  colt  them  their 
liberty  ;  and  in  this  manner  put  a  flop  to  the 
progrefs  of  their  commonwealth.  The  Two  addi- 
tional Tables,  as  well  as  the  firft  Ten,  having  been 
polled  up  for  public  infpeclion,  and  having  been 
formally  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  People,  the 
objedl  of  the  Decemvirs  commillion  was  obtained, 
and  it  was  expelled  that  they  were  to  abdicate 
their  power  ;  but  the  principal  perfons  veiled  with 
this  truft,  having  procured  it  with  a  view  to  ufurp 
the  governmentj  or  being  corrupted  by  two  years 

uncontrouled 

I  Cicer.  de  Legibus,  lib.  2.  c.  S.  In  many  parts  of  this  performance,  Cicero 
ib  fuppofed  to  reftore  and  to  comment  on  the  Laws  of  XII  Tables ;  and  on  this 
fubje<a  in  particular  Attiius  is  made  to  obferve,  that  the  fuppofed  conftitii- 
tion  does  not  much  differ  from,  what  were  reputed  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  the 
early  pradlice  of  Rome-. 
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uncontrouled  dominion  in  the  pofleflion  of  it,   re-  c  h  a  p, 
fufed  to  withdraw  from  their  ftation,  and  boldly .     "'     . 
ventured  to  perlift  in  the  exercife  of  their  power 
after  the  time  for  which  it  was  given  had  elapfed. 
At  Rome,  the  functions  of  the  magiftrate  were 
fuppofed  to  determine  by  his  own  relignation,  and 
the  republic  might  fuffer  a  peculiar  inconveniency 
from  the  obftinacy  of  particular  perfons,  who  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  powers  of  office  after  the  pe- 
riod affigned  them   by  law   was  expired.      The 
Decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defed  in  the 
conftitution,  continued  to  hold  their  comteiffion 
beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  given,  took 
meafures  to  prevent  the  reftoration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  AlTemblies  of  the  people,  or  the  eledion 
of  ordinary  magiftrates,  and,   even   without   em- 
ploying much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  acquiefce 
in  their  ufurpation,  as  an  evil  which  could  not  be 
remedied.    And  the  ufurpers,  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
ftances,  feemed  to  meet  with  a  fubmiffion  that  was 
proportioned  to  the  confidence  with  which  they 
aflumed  their  power.     The  public  wrongs,  which 
no  one  was  peculiarly  called  upon  to  redrefs,  ap- 
peared to  make  little  impreflion  ;  but  a  barbarous 
infult  offered  to  a  private  family  rekindled  or  gave 
occafion  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  flame,  which  in- 
juries of  a  more  dangerous  nature  only  feemed  to 
have  fmothered. 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ufurpers,  being  cap- 
tivated with  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  the  daughter 
of  a  refpectable  citizen,  and  already  betrothed  to 

D3  a 
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a  perfon  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  her  perfon,  by  depriving 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  liberty. 
For  this  purpofe,  under  pretence  that  fhe  was  born 
in  fervitude,  and  that  (lie  had  been  flolen  away  in 
her  infancy,  he  fuborned  a  perfon  to  claim  her  as 
his  flave.  The  Decemvir  himfelf  being  judge  in 
this  iniquitous  fuit,  gave  judgment  againft  the  help- 
lefs  party,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed  to  the 
houfe  of  the  perfon  by  whom  fhe  was  claimed.  In 
this  affeding  fcene,  the  father,  under  pretence  of 
bidding  a  lafl  farewell  to  his  child,  came  forward  to 
embrace  her ;  and,  in  prefence  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  having  then  no  other  means  to  preferve  her 
honour,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  prerogative  of  a 
Roman  father,  and  dabbed  her  to  the  heart  with  a 
knife.  A  general  indignation  inflantly  arofe  from 
this  piteous  fight,  and  all  parties  concurred,  as  at 
the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  deliver  the  Re- 
JJ.  c.  304.  public  from  fo  hateful  a  tyranny  \ 

No  more  was  required  in  this  cafe  to  effedl  a 
revolution  but  the  will  to  produce  it ;  and  the  Se- 
nate and  Patrician  adminiftration  being  re-eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the  Plebeians, 
and  the  former  government  being  reilored  with 
the  confent  of  all  parties,  a  difpofition  to  mutual 
confidence  enfiied,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
moft  popular  perfons  into  the  office  of  Conful,  and 
procured  a  ready  aflent  from  the  nobles  to  every 
meafure  which  tended  to  gratify  the  people. 

The 

1  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  37.    I>ionyf.  Hal.  fine. 
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The  danger  which  had  been  thus  recently  expe-  chap. 
rienced  from  the  abufe  of  a  legiflative  coitimiffion,  v,/-vnJ 
produced  a  refolution  to  reftrain,  under  the  feve- 
refl  penalties  of  confifcation  and  death,  any  perfon 
from  ever  propofing  fuch  a  meafure.  The  confe- 
cration  of  the  perfons  of  the  Tribunes,  which,  un- 
der the  late  ufurpation,  had  almoft  loll  its  efied,  was 
now  renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a  meaner 
degree,  to  the  Ediles  and  inferior  officers,  w^ho  were 
fuppofed  to  ad:  under  the  Tribunes  in  preferving 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Patricians  likewife  confented  to  have  the 
ads  of  the  Senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Ediles  * .  This  was  in  fad  a  confiderable  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Gonfuls,  who  had  been 
hitherto  coniidered  as  the  keepers  and  interpreters 
of  the  Senate's  decrees,  and  who  had  often  fup-r 
prefled  or  carried  into  execution  the  ads  of  this 
body  at  pleafure. 

But  the  moft  flriking  efFed,  afcribed  to  the  pre-^  u.  c.  304. 
fent  unanimity  of  the  citizens,  was  the  eafe  with 
which  the  Plebeian  alTemblies,  hitherto  fuppofed 
competent  only  to  make  bye-laws  for  themfelves, 
were  permitted  to  extend  the  authority  of  their 
ads  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Comitia,  or  alTemblies  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  may  be  colleded  from  the  paft  obfervations, 
were  now  of  three  denominations ;  that  of  the  Cu- 

D  4  rige, 

1  Liv.  lib.  iii. 
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CHAP,  riae,  the  Centuries,  and  the  Tribes.     In  affemblies 
II 

of  the  firft  and  fecond  denomination,  every  citi- 
zen, whether  Patrician  or  Plebeian,  was  a  confti- 
tuent  member  ;  and  laws  were  enadted  relating  to 
the  policy  of  the  ftate  in  general,  as  well  as  to  par- 
ticular departments,  and  to  feparate  bodies  of  men. 
The  Centuries  difpofed  of  civil  offices,  and  the  Cu- 
riae of  military  commands  ' .  In  the  affembly  of 
the  Tribes,  compofed  of  Plebeians  alone,  the  Tri- 
bunes were  eledled  ;  and  ads  were  pafTed  to  regu- 
late the  proceedings  of  their  own  order,  beyond 
which,  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  republic,  their 
authority  did  not  extend.  But  as  the  Senate  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  Tribes  to  enad:  laws  that 
ihould  bind  the  community  at  large,  the  Plebeians, 
in  their  turn,  difputed  the  legiflative  authority  of 
the  Senate.  The  Centuries  alone  were  fuppofed  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  enabling  laws  for  the  common- 
wealth ^. 

This  diftribution,  however,  was  partial,  and  tend- 
ed to  lodge  the  fovereignty  of  the  State  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians,  who,  though  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  people,  were  enabled,  by  their  un- 
doubted majority  in  the  affembly  of  the  Centu- 
ries as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  to  give  law  to  the 
whole. 

Equity  and  found  policy  required  that  the  Ple- 
beians fhould  have  a  voice  in  the  legillature  of  a 

commonwealth 

X  Liv.  Ub.  V,  c.  sa.  Lib.  ix.  c.  38.  Cic.  ad  Famil.  lib.  i.  ep.  9.  Liv.  lib.  vi, 
c.  ai. 

2  Thefe  were  termed  Leges  ;  the  refolutions  of  the  Senate  were  termed 
SenatHi  Confulta,  and  thofe  of  the  Tribes,  Plebifcita. 
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commonwealth  of  which  they  made  fo  confiderable  chap. 

II. 
a  part.     This  privilege  appeared  to  be  neceflary,  ^     ^     ■ 

in  order  to  fecure  them  againft  the  partial  influ- 
ence of  a  feparate  order  of  men.  They  according- 
ly obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner  that  tended  to  dif- 
join,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body,  the  colla- 
teral members  of  the  State.  Inftead  of  a  delibe- 
rative voice,  by  which  they  might  concur  with  the 
Senate  and  Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  or  by  which 
they  might  controul  and  amend  their  decrees,  they 
obtained  for  themfelves  a  feparate  and  independent 
power  of  legiflation,  by  which,  as  a  counterpoife 
to  the  Patrician  ads,  which  might  pafs  in  the  Cen- 
turies without  their  concurrence,  they  could,  on 
their  part,  and  without  the  prefence  or  confent  of 
the  nobles,  make  Plebeian  a6ls  that  fhould  equally 
bind  the  whole  community  * .  u.  c.  304. 

This  rude  and  artlefs  manner  of  communicating 
a  fhare  of  the  legiflature  to  the  inferior  order  of 
the  people,  tended  greatly  to  increafe  the  intricacy 
of  this  lingular  conllitution,  which  now  opened,  in 
fact,  three  diftindl  fources  of  legiflation,  and  pro- 
duced laws  of  three  different  denominations  ;  de- 
crees of  the  Senate  ^,  which  had  a  temporary  au- 
thority ;  adts  of  the  Centuries  3 ;  and  refolutions 
of  the  Tribes  4  ;  and  by  thefe  means  undoubtedly 
made  way  for  much  intelline  divifion,  diflraction, 
and  tumult. 

So  far  animolity  to  the  late  ufurpation  had  unit- 
ed 

1  Dionyf.  Hal.  p.  306.  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  55.  3  Leges, 

a  Senatus  Confulta.  4  Flebifcita. 
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CHAP,  ed  all  orders  of  men  in  the  meafures  that  follow- 
i  ^1,1  cd  the  expulfion  of  the  Decemvirs  ;  but  the  fpirit 
of  cordiality  did  not  long  furyive  the  fenfe  of  thofe 
injuries,  and  that  refentment  of  a  common  oppref- 
fion  from  which  this  tranfient  unanimity  arofe. 
The  Plebeians  had,  with  confent  of  the  Senate,  re- 
moved fome  part  of  the  eftablifliment,  in  which 
the  JPatricians  were  unequally  favoured  ;  but  they 
bore  with  the  greater  impatience  the  difadvantages 
under  which  they  continued  to  labour,  and  by 
which  they  were  Hill  condemned  to  a6l  a  fubordi- 
nate  part  in  the  commonwealth.  They  were  flill 
excluded  from  the  office  of  Conful,  and  from  that 
of  the  priefthood.  They  were  debarred  from  in- 
termarriage with  the  nobles  by  an  exprefs.  law, 
which  had  been  enacted,  iefl  the  fexes,  from  paf- 
lion,  forgetting  the  diftindion  of  ranks,  Ihould  in 
this  manner  unite  their  families  together ;  but  be- 
ing now,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  late  ad:  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  become  joint 
or  rival  fovereigns  of  the  State,  they  could  not  long 
acqiiiefce  in  thefe  unequal  conditions, 
u.c.  308.  A  few  years  after  the  reftoration  of  the  com- 
monwealth, Canuleius,  a  Plebeian,  being  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  moved  the  celebrated  ad  which 
bears  his  name  ' ,  to  repeal  the  claufe  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  which  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  Pa- 
tricians and  Plebeians.  The  othejr  nine  Tribunes 
joined  at  the  fame  time  in  a  claim  of  more  import- 
ance-— that  the  office  of  Conful  Ihould  be  laid  open 

to 

I  Lex  Canuleia.  L5v.  lib,  iv.  c.  i. 
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to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  chap. 
and  might  be  held  by  Plebeians,  as  well  as  Patri-  . 

cians ' .  The  Senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  no- 
bles, having  for  fome  time,  by  delays,  and  by  in- 
volving the  State,  as  ufual,  in  foreign  wars,  en- 
deavoured to  fufpend  the  determination  of  thefe 
queftions,  were  at  length  obliged  to  gratify  the  peo- 
ple in  the  lefs  material  part  of  their  pretenfions, 
refpefting  the  intermarriage  of  different  ranks,  in 
order,  if  poffible,  to  pacify  them  on  the  refufal  of 
the  more  important  claim,  which  related  to  their 
capacity  of  being  eleded  into  the  ofhce  of  Conful. 
To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point, 
it  v;as  obferved,  that  of  the  facrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priellhood,  which,  by  the 
facred  laws  of  religion,  could  be  performed  only 
by  perfons  of  noble  birth,  many  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Conful,  and  could  not,  withou,t 
profanation,  be  committed  to  any  perfon  of  Ple- 
beian extradion  ;  and  that,  by  this  confi deration 
alone,  the  Plebeians  mutl  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  dignity  of  Conful.  Superftition,  for  the 
moft  part,  being  regulated  by  cuftom  alone,  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  cuftom,  without  ap- 
pearing to  change  the  rehgion  that  is  founded  up- 
on it.  This  difficulty  accordingly  put  a  ftop,  for 
a  while,  to  the  hafty  pace  with  which  the  Ple- 
beians advanced  to  the  Confulate:  but  the  obr 
ftrudion  was  at  length  removed,  as  many  difficul- 
ties are  removed  in  human  affairs,  by  a  flight  eva- 

fion, 

I  Dionyf.  Hal. 
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CHAP,  fion,  and  by  the  mere  change  of  a  name.  The  title 
.  •  ■  of  Conful  being  changed  for  that  of  Military  Tri- 
u.  c.  3op.  jjyj^g^  and  no  facerdotal  fundtion  being  included 
in  the  duties  of  this  office,  Plebeians,  though  not 
qualified  to  be  Confuls,  were  allowed  to  offer 
themfelves  as  candidates,  and  to  be  eleded  Mili- 
tary Tribunes  with  confular  power.  In  this  man- 
ner the  fuppofed  profanation  was  avoided,  and 
Plebeians,  under  a  new  appellation,  were  allowed 
to  be  qualified  for  the  higheft  place  in  the  State. 
The  mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order 
to  attain  to  the  honour  of  firft  magiftrate  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  Plebeians  in  a  body  had 
prevailed  againft  the  law  which  excluded  them  ; 
but  individuals,  as  feparate  candidates  for  office, 
ftill  yielded  the  preference  to  the  Patrician  com- 
petitor ;  or,  if  a  Plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at 
any  particular  eledlion  of  Military  Tribunes,  the 
Patricians  had  credit  enough  to  have  the  nomina- 
tion of  Confuls  revived  in  that  inftance,  in  order 
to  difappoint  their  antagonifts. 
-  Together  with  the  feparation  of  the  military 
and  facerdotal  fundions,  which  took  place  on  this 
occafion,  another  change,  more  permanent  and  of 
greater  moment,  was  effedted.  Ever  fince  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  Cenfus,  or  mufter,  the  inrolment 
of  the  people  was  become  a  principal  fundlion  of 
the  executive  power.  In  the  firft  ages  it  belong- 
ed to  the  King,  together  with  all  the  other  prero- 
gatives of  ftate.     In  the  fequel,  it  devolved  on  the 

Confuls ; 
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Confuls ;  and  they  accordingly,  at  every  period  of  c  h  a  p. 
five  years,  upon  a  return  of  the  mufter,  could  dif-  .  ^^'  ^ 
pofe  of  any  citizen's  rank,  affign  him  his  clafs, 
place  him  on  the  rolls  of  the  Senate,  or  on  that  of 
the  Knights,  or  ftrike  him  off  from  either ;  and, 
by  charging  him  with  all  the  burdens  of  a  fubjedt, 
while  they  ftript  him  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen, 
deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  confequence  % 
and  of  his  ftate  as  a  Roman  ^. 

Thefe  powers  were  aftually  exerted,  not  merely 
held  up  into  public  view  to  awe  the  people.  The 
magiftrate  took  an  account  of  every  citizen's  eftate, 
inquired  into  his  character,  and  affigned  him;  his 
place;  promoted  him  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 
Knighthood  ;  degraded  or  disfranchifed,  accord- 
ing as  he  }udged  the  party  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
his  freedom,  of  the  rank  which  he  held,  or  of  that 
to  which  he  afpired  in  the  commonwealth  3. 

So  important  a  truft  committed  to  the  difcretion 
of  an  officer  eledcd  for  a  different  purpofe,  took 
its  rife  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  rude  age  ;  but  conti- 
nued for  a  confiderable  period  without  any  fla- 
grant examples  of  abufe.  It  was,  neverthelefs, 
that  branch  of  the  confular  magiftracy  which  the 
Patricians  were  leaft  willing  to  communicate  or  to 
fhare  with  the  Plebeians.  While  they  admitted 
them,  therefore,  to  be  eleded  Tribunes  with  con- 
fular power,  they  ftipulated,  that  the  chai'ge  of 

prefiding 

t  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  Z4. 

a  The  citizens  who  came  under  this  predicament  were  termed  ^rani. 

3  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  ^4. 
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CHAP,  prefiding  in  the  Cenfus,  or  muflers,  fhould  be  dif- 

II  7  . 

^  v  .joined  from  it ;  and  that,  under  the  title  of  Cen- 
fors,  this  charge  fhould  remain  with  perfons  of 

u.  C.310.  Patrician  births  They  contended  for  this  fepa- 
ration,  not  with  a  profefTed  intention  to  referve 
the  office  of  Cenfor  to  their  own  order,  but  under 
pretence  that  perfons  invelled  with  the  confular 
power,  being  fo  frequently  employed  in  the  field 
againfl  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  could 
not  attend  to  affairs  of  the  city,  or  perform  all  the 
duties  of  Cenfor  at  their  regular  periods. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive 
for  feparating  the  department  of  Cenfor  from  that 
of  Conful,  the  change  appears  to  have  been  fea- 
fonably  made ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftriking 
example  of  that  lingular  felicity  with  which  the 
Romans,  for  fome  time,  advanced  in  their  policy, 
as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  Roman 
Conful,  being  a  warrior,  was  chiefly  intent  on  the 
glory  he  was  to  reap  in  the  field,  and  to  gain  at 
the  expence  of  the  enemies  of  the  State.  He  dif- 
dained  to  feize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in 
his  power,  in  the  quality  of  a  clerk  or  accountant 
intrufted  with  the  Cenfus,  or  inrolment  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  ;  and  fo  little  apprehenfion  was  en- 
tertained of  any  fuch  abufe,  that  no  peculiar  at- 
tention appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  choice 
of  Cohfuls  on  the  year  of  the  Cenfus,  as  being 
then  veiled  with  any  dangerous  meafures  of  power. 
But  confidering  the  height  at  which  party  dif- 

putes 

I  Liv.  lib.  iv,  c.  8. 
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putes  were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  confequence  chap. 
of  a  citizen's  rank  and  place  on  the  rolls,  it  was .  ^^'  ^ , 
no  longer  fafe  to  intrufl:  in  the  fame  hands  the 
civil  rights  of  the  People,  and  the  executive  powers 
of  the  State.  The  Conful,  being  frequently  raifed 
to  his  flation  by  party  intrigues,  and  coming  into 
power  with  the  ardour  of  private  ambition  and  of 
party  zeal,  might  eafily,  in  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  have  gratified  his 
own  *prediIedions  or  refentmentS,  or  that  of  his 
faction.  The  office  of  Conful,  in  the  department 
of  military  command,  was  naturally  the  province 
of  youth,  or  of  vigorous  manhood ;  but  that  of 
Cenfor,  when  disjoined  from  it,  fell  as  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  perlbns  of  great  authority  and 
experienced  age  ;  to  whom,  in  the  fatiety  of  bright- 
er honours,  the  People  might  fafely  intruftj  the 
eftimate  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  affignment  of 
their  rank.  In  fuch  hands  it  continued,  for  a  con- 
liderable  period,  to  be  very  faithfully  difcharged  ; 
and  by  conneding  the  dignities  of  Citizen,  and 
the  honours  of  the  State,  with  private  as  well  as 
public  virtue,  htid  the  happieft  effedts  on  the  ilian- 
ners  of  the  People. 

The  number  of  Cenfors,  like  that  of  the  Con- 
fuls,  was  limited  to  two  ;  but  that  of  the  Confular 
Tribunes  was  left  undetermined,  and  at  fuccefiive 
eledions  was  augmented  from  three  to  eight. 
This  h^s  given  occafion  to  fome  hiftoiians,  who 
are  quoted  by  Livy,  to  afcribc  the  inflitutioti  of 
this  office,  not  to  the  importunity  of  the  Plebeian 

party. 
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CHAP,  party,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State  ;  which 
^^;  being  aflailed  by  numerous  enemies,  and  not  ha- 
ving as  yet  devifed  the  method  of  multiplying  com- 
manders, under  the  titles  of  Proconful,  or  Prastor, 
were  led  to  fubftitute  officers  of  a  different  deno- 
mination, whofe  numbers  might  be  increafed  at 
difcretion.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  government,  new  inftitutions,  and  the 
feparation  of  departments,  were  fuggefted  no  lefs 
by  the  multiplicity  of  growing  affairs,  than  by  the 
interells  of  party,  or  by  the  ambition  of  feparate 
pretenders  to  power.  In  the  firfl  of  thofe  ways, 
we  are  led  to  account  for  the  inftitution  of  the 
Plebeian  Ediles,  already  mentioned ;  for  that  of 
the  Praefedlus  Annonae,  or  Infpedor  of  the  Mar- 
kets, together  with  the  additions  that  were,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  changes,  continually  made  to  the 
number  of  Quaeflors. 

The  Quaeltors  had  been  long  eflablifhed  at 
Rome  ;  they  had  charge  of  the  public  funds,  and 
followed  the  Kings  and  the  Confuls  as  commilTa- 
ries  or  providers  for  the  army  in  the  field.  During 
the  bufy  period  which  we  have  been  now  confider- 
ing,  their  number  was  augmented  from  two  to 
four ;  and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the  mofl  part, 
u.  c.  333.  with  Patricians,  though  not  limited  to  perfons  of 
this  rank. 

The  Praefedus  Annona?,  or  Infpedlor  of  the 
Markets,  was  an  officer  occafionally  named,  on  a 
profpedl  of  fcarcity,  to  guard  againft  famine,  and 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  people.     Rome 

was 
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was  in  fad:  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  militaty  flation,  chap. 
often  depending  as  much  for  fubliftence  on  the  . — J-.^ 
forefight  and  care  of  its  officers,  as  on  the  courfe 
of  its  ordinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the 
People  were  expofed  to  fufFer  from  fcarcity.  On 
the  approaches  of  famine,  they  became  mutinous 
and  diforderly,  and  were  ready  to  barter  their 
freedom,  and  the  conllitution  of  their  country,  for  u.  c.  313. 
bread.  During  the  famine  which  firlt  fuggefted 
the  feparation  of  this  truft  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary officers  of  State,  Sp.  Mselius,  a  Roman  Knight, 
being  polfelTed  of  great  wealth,  engrolfed  great 
quantities  of  corn  ;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  had  formed  a  dan- 
gerous party,  and,  by  their  means,  aimed  at  domi- 
nion in  the  commonwealth.  The  Senate  was 
alarmed,  and,  as  in  the  moil  dangerous  crifis  of 
the  ftate,  had  recourfe  to  the  nomination  of  a  Dic- 
tator. Mselius  being  cited  to  appear  before  this 
officer,  and  having  rcfufed  to  obey,  was  put  to 
death. 

The  care  of  fupplying  the  people  with  corn, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  committed  to  L.  Mi- 
nucius,  was  from  thenceforward  intruiled  to  citi- 
zens of  the  firft  rank,  and  the  office  itfelf  became 
neceifary  in  the  political  eftablifhment  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  conlidered  the  Roman  Repu- 
blic as  a  fcene  of  mere  political  deliberations  and 
councils,  divided  at  home,  and  feemingly  unable 

Vol.  L  E  to 
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c  H  A  p.  to  unite  their  forces  abroad.    The  State,  however, 
■  prefented  itfelf  to  the  nations  around  it  under  a 

very  different  afpeft  :  To  them  it  appeared  to  be 
a  mere  horde  of  warriors,  which  made  and  pre- 
ferved  its  acquifitions  by  force,  and  which  never 
betrayed  any  ligns  of  heiitation  or  weaknefs  in  the 
meafures  that  were  required  for  its  fafety.  In  the 
traniition  from  monarchy  to  republic,  indeed^ 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  temporary  intermiffion 
of  national  exertions.  Private  citizens,  annually 
raifed  to  the  head  of  the  republic,  did  not  with 
their  elevation  acquire  the  dignity  of  princes ; 
they  did  not  command  the  fame  refpedl  from  their 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  nor  had  the  fame  conli- 
deration  from  rival  nations  abroad.  The  frequent 
diffenfions  of  the  people  feemed  to  render  them 
an  eafy  prey  to  their  enemies.  During  the  life  of 
Tarquin  many  powers  united  againft  them  in  be- 
lialf  of  the  exiled  king.  They  were  ftripped  of 
their  territory,  confined  to  the  walls  of  their  city, 
and  deferted  by  their  allies  '.  The  fortune  of  the 
State  feemed  to  fall  with  its  monarchy.  The  event, 
however,  belied  thefe  appearances,  and  the  power 
.  of  the  annual  Magiftracy  foon  became  more  for- 
midable abroad,  though  lefs  awful  at  home,  than 
that  of  the  Monarch.  The  republican  government 
fought  for  refpite  from  domeilic  trouble  in  the 
midft  of  foreign  war,  and  the  forces  of  the  State, 
inllcad  of  being  retrained,  were  impelled  into  ac- 
tion by  intefline  divifions.      The  jealaufy  with 

which 

,  ^  Dionyf.  Hal,  lib.  v.  ;, 
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which  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  chap. 
to  watch  their  fuperiors,  the  folicitude  with  Which..  "  . 
the  higher  order  endeavoured  to  preferve  its  di- 
ftindtion,  the  exercife  of  ability  which,  in  this 
conteft,  was  common  to  both,  enabled  them  to 
acl  againft  foreign  enemies  with  a  fpirit  that  was 
whetted,  but  not  w^orn  out,  in  their  domeilic  quar- 
rels. 

The  Confuls  annually  eleded,  brought  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  a  freQi  vigour  of  mind  and  conti- 
nual fupplies  of  renewed  ambition.  Every  officer, 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  magiftracy,  was  in  hade  to 
diftinguilli  his  adminiftration,  and  to  merit  his 
triumph  ;  and  numerous  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  appeared,  they  were  not  fufficient  to 
furnilh  every  Roipan  Conful,  in  his  turn,  with  an 
opportunity  to  earn  this  envied  diftindiion.  It 
was  conferred  only  upon  thofe  who  obtained  ac- 
tual viftories,  and  before  whom  a  certain,  number 
of  the  enemy  had  fallen ' . 

In  this  nurfery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending  to 
excite  ambition  or  to  reward  military  merit,  were 
not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  armies  alone  :  The 
vidlorious  foldier  partook  in  the  triumph  of  his 
leader,  and  had  fubordinate  rewards,  proportioned 
to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  valour.  *'  I  bear 
"  the  fears,"  faid  Dentatus  (while  he  pleaded  for 
a  (hare  in  the  conquered  lands  to  himfelf  and  his 
fellow-foldiers)  "  of  five  and  forty  wounds,  of 
"  which  twelve  were  received  in  one  day.    I  have 

E  2  "  carried 

I  Five  tlioufand  in  one  field. 
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carried  many  prizes  of  valour.  Fourteen  civic 
"  crowns  bellowed  upon  me  by  thofe  I  had  faved 
"  in  battle.  I'hree  times  the  mural  crown  ;  ha- 
"  ving  been  fo  often  the  firft  to  fcale  the  enemies 
"  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of  diftin6tion  in 
"  battle.  Many  tokens  of  elleem  and  gratitude 
**  from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eighty-three  chains 
**  of  gold,  lixty  bracelets,  eighteen  lances,  and 
"  twenty-five  fets  of  horfe-furniture,  from  private 
**  perfons,  who  were  pleafed  to  approve  of  my  fer- 
**  vices  '.'* 

Under  the  influence  of  councils  fo  fertile  in  the 
invention  of  military  diftindlions,  and  in  armies  of 
which  the  foldier  was  roufed  by  fo  many  incen- 
tives to  military  ambition,  the  frequent  change  of 
commanders,  which  is  commonly  impolitic,  prov- 
ed a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  ardour  and  fpirit 
with  which  armies  were  led.  In  public  delibera- 
tions on  the  fubjedl  of  war,  the  vehement  ambi- 
tion of  individuals  proved  a  continual  incentive  to 
vigorous  refolutions,  by  which  the  State  not  only 
foon  recovered  the  confequence  which  it  feemed 
to  have  loft  in  its  tranfition  from  Monarchy,  but 
was  fpeedily  enabled  to  improve  upon  all  its  for- 
mer advantages,  as  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy  ; 
frequently  to  vanquifh  the  Sabines,  the  Hernici, 
the  Volfci,  and  Etrufcans,  and,  in  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  to  extend  its 
dominion  greatly  beyond  the  territories  which  had 
been  in  the  poflelfion  of  that  prince.     In  one  di- 

redtion, 

I  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  x.  c.  3$.  vel  p.  362. 
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reclion,   from   Falerium   to   Anxur,   about   fixty  chap. 
miles  ;  and  in  the  other,  from  the  fummits  of  the  .    "'     • 
Appenines  to  the  fea :  And  Rome,  the  metropolis      ^"  •^**' 
of  this  little  empire,  was  become,  with  a  few  com- 
petitors, one  of  the  principal  dates  of  Italy. 
-    The  firft  and  neareft  objedl  of  its  emulation  at 
this  period  was  Veia^,  an  Etrufcan  community,  of 
which  the  capital,  fituate  about  nine  miles  from 
Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence,  and  fecured  by 
precipices '. 

The  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their 
government  from  the  form  of  a  principality  to 
that  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  the 
Tiber  and  both  its  banks  ;  but  on  the  right  of 
this  river  were  ftill  circumfcribed  by  the  Veiaen- 
tes,  with  whom  they  had  waged  long  and  def- 
perate  wars  ;  and,  as  may  be  fuppofed  among 
rivals  in  fo  clofe  a  neighbourhood,  with  imminent 
danger  to  both.  Veiae,  according  to  Dionyfius, 
was  equal  in' extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  the  other 
Etrufcan  cantons,  was  further  advanced  than  Rome 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  probably  better  provided  with 
the  refources  of  war,  but  inferior  in  the  magnani- 
mity of  its  councils  and  in  the  courage  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  Veiaentes,  after  a  variety  of  ftruggles, 
being  forced  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  their 

E  3  city, 

1  This  defcription  agrees  with  that  of  the  Ifola  Farrufe,  near  Storta,  the 
firft  ftage  from  Rome,  although  there  is  not  now  any  river  on  the  way  to 
Rome  anfvrerable  to  the  effeft  which  Livy  afcribes  to  the  Cremera,  as  a  bar- 
rier on  which  the  Fabii  fo  long  oppofecl  the  Veiaentes,  and  by  the  raihly  pafll 
ing  of  which  they  finally  perilhed.  It  is  Angular  that  this  eloquent  writer 
iTiould  adopt  a  relation,  with  circumftances  inconfiftent  witli  the  phyfical 
ftate  of  the  country  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome.    Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  49.  8c  50. 
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city,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  invefled,  and  un- 
derwent a  fiege  or  blockade  often  years.  The  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  reduce  them,  having  an  army  \o 
longin  the  field,  without  any  interruption  or  diftinc- 
tion  of  feafons,  made  fecure  approaches,  fortify- 
ing thefnfelves  in  the  polls  Avhich  they  fucceffive- 
u.  c.  357.  ly  occupied,  and  in  the  end  entered  the  place  by 
florm. 

In  thefe  operations,  we  are  told,  that  this  war- 
like community  learned  to  ad:  with  more  regula- 
rity than  they  had  formerly  praftifed  ;  and  ha- 
ving, fome  little  time  before,  allotted  a  military 
pay  to  fuch  of  their  people  as  ferved  on  foot,  they 
at  this  time  extended  the  fame  efcablifliment  al- 
fo  to  their  horfemen  or  knights  ;  impofed  taxes 
on  the  people  in  order  to  defray  this  expence,  and 
made  other  arrangements,  which  foon  after  ena- 
bled them  to  carry  their  enterprises  to  a  greater 
diftance,  and  to  conduct  them  with  more  order 
and  fyitem  :  circumftances  which,  together  with 
the  accelTions  of  territory  and  power,  gained  by 
the  redudion  of  Veire,  rendered  this  event  a  re- 
markable epocha  in  the  hiilory  of  Rome. 

The  ufe  which  they  propofed  to  make  of  their 
conqueft  was  in  part  a  continuation  of  their  ori- 
ginal policy.  The  praciice  of  incorporating  van- 
quiflied  enemies,  indeed,  with  the  Roman  people, 
had  been  long  difcpntinued  :  for  even  Tarquin,  it 
is  faid,  had  introduced  the  cuflom  of  enllaving  ra- 
ther than  adopting  his  captives,  and  this  fate  the 
citizens  of  Veias  underwent  ^ ;  but  their  lands,  and 

the 
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the  city  itfelf,   offered  a  tempting  recefs  to  the  chap. 
conquerors.     And  accordingly  it  was  propofed  to  v    ^^"    .. 
tranfplant  into  thofe  vacant  poiTeffions  and  feats 
one  half  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people  '. 

This  propofal  was  extremely  acceptable  to  ma- 
ny, who  hoped   to  double  their  own  poffeilions^ 
and  who  flattered  themfelves  alfo  that  they  might 
double  the  powers  of  the  State  :  but  it  was  Itre- 
nuoully  oppofed  by  tht  greater  part  of .  the  Senate 
and  Nobles,  as  tending  to  divide  and  to  weaken 
the  commonwealth,  and  as  more  likely  to  reftore 
a  rival  than  to  ftrengthen  themfelves.    And  it  was 
eluded  by  a  partial  divifion  of  the  Veiaen  territory, 
in  which  {evtnjujera,  or  about  four  Englilli  acres^ 
were  afligned  as  the  lot  of  a  family  ;  and  by  thefe 
means  the  more  indigent  citizens  were  provided 
for,  without  any  hazard  of  difmembcring  the  ft  ate. 
But  while  the  Romans  were  thus  availing  them- 
felves of  the  fpoils  of  a  fallen  enemy,  and  proba- 
bly enjoying,  on  the  extinction  of  their  rival,  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  imagined  fecurity, 
they  became  themfelves  an  example  of  the  infla- 
bility  of  human  affairs  ;  being  affailed  by  a  new 
and  unlocked  for  enemy,  who  came  like  a  Ihoke 
of  lightning  on  their  fettlement,  difperfed  their 
people,  and  reduced  their  habitations  to  aihes 

The  Gauls,  who  are;  faid  to  have  paifed  the 
Alps  in  three  fcveral  migrations  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  this  date,  being  now  mailers  of 
all  the  plains  on  the  To,  and  of  all  the  coalls  of 

E  4  the   . 

1  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  24. 
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c  H  A.P.  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sena,  where 
,• — J.^^  they  had  a  fettlement,  which,  from  their  name, 
was  called  bena  Gallia  ;  and  being  ftill  bent  on 
extending  their  pofleffions,  or  fhifting  their  habi- 
tations, had  paffed  the  Appenines,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Clufium,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  nation  in  Tuf- 
cany  ^  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Romans  for  fuccour ;  and  could 
obtain  no  more  than  a  deputation  to  intercede  with 
the  Gauls  in  their  behalf.  But  the  deputies  who 
were  fent  on  this  bufmefs,  and  commiflioned  to 
ad:  only  as  mediators,  having  appeared  in  arms  on 
the  fide  of  the  belieged,  the  Gauls  complained  of 
their  condudt  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  as  a  depar^ 
ture  from  the  neutrality  which  the  Romans  pro- 
felTed :  Being  denied  fatisfaction  on  this  complaint, 
they  dropped  their  defign  on  Clufium,  and  turned 
their  arms  againft  thefe  pretended  mediators,  who 
had  violated  the  laws  of  war.  They  advanced  on 
the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found  the  Romans  pofl:- 
ed  to  receive  them  on  the  Allia  *,  a  fmall  river 
which  was  the  limit  of  the  Roman  territory,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome ; 
and,  with  the  fame  impetuofity  which  hitherto  at- 
tended them,  they  palfed  the  Allia  on  the  right  of 
the  Roman  army,  drove  them  into  the  angle  that 
was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 

put 

I  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  35,  &c. 

i  The  only'water-ruu  to  which  the  nzme  of  Allia  as  a  river  or  barrier  to 
cover  the  front  of  an  army,  is  applicable,  and  that  imperfedly,  is  that  of  a 
ri*ulet,  beyond  the  Monte  Jubileo,  about  fix  or  feven  miles  from  Rome,  on 
fhe  Via  Salara, 
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put  all  who  withftood  them  to  the  fword,  and  for-  chap. 

.1,1  IT 

ced  the  remainder  into  the  Tiber,  where  numbers  . 


perifhed,  or,  having  gained  the  oppofite  bank,  took 
(helter  in  the  defolated  city  of  Veiae  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country. 

This  calamity  is  faid  to  have  fo  much  flunned  u.  c.  363. 
or  overwhelmed  the  Roman  people,  that  they 
made  no  farther  attempt  to  defend  their  city.  All 
the  youth  that  were  fit  to  carry  arms  retired  into 
the  Capitol.  The  weak  or  infirm,  whether  by 
fex  or  age,  fled  as  from  a  place  condemned  to  de- 
flrudion,  or  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  and 
cut  off  in  the  ftreets. 

The  Gauls,  having  employed  three  days  in  the 
purfuit  and  flaughter  of  thofe  who  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  on  the  fourth  day  advanced  to- 
wards the  walls  of  Rome.  But  being  alarmed  at 
firft  by  the  general  defertion  of  the  battlements, 
which  they  miftook  for  an  ambufcade  or  an  arti- 
fice to  draw  them  into  a  fnare,  they  examined  all 
the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured  to  en- 
ter the  gates.  The  more  effedlually  to  diflodge 
every  enemy,  they  fet  fire  to  the  city,  reduced  it 
to  aihes,  and  took  poll  on  the  ruins,  in  order  to 
befiege  the  Capitol,  which  alone  held  out  * .  In 
this  condition,  the  daring  fpirit  of  Rome,  already 
fo  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  appeared  to  be 
fupprefled  for  ever.  And  even  by  the  Greeks,  not- 
withfl:anding  their  contempt  of  Barbarians,  the 
rifing  fame  and  the  reverfe  of  its  fortune  were 
heard  with  attention  ^. 

The 

I  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Camilli.  2  Ibid. 
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The  Gauls  remained  in  polTeffion  of  the  ruins 
for  fix  months  ;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to,  fcale  the  rock  on  which  the 
Capitol  was  built ;  and  being  repulfed  by  Man- 
lius,  who,  for  his  vigilance  and  valour  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  acquired  the  name  of  Capitolinus,  they  con- 
tinued to  inveft  and  block  up  the  fortrefs,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.     The  Ro- 
mans, who  were  Ihut  up  in  the  Capitgl,  ftill  pre- 
ferved  the  forms  of  their  commonwealth,  enaded 
laws  in  name  of  the  Senate  and  People,  and  fen- 
iible  that  Camillus,  under  whofe  aufpices  they  had 
reduced  the  city  of  Veice,  and  triumphed  over  ma- 
ny other  enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the  fcore  of  an 
inviduous  charge  of  embezzling  the  fpoils  he  had 
won  at  that  place,,  was  the  fitteft  perfon  to  retrieve 
their  affairs  ;  they  abfolved  hihi  of  this  accufation, 
reinftated  him  in  the  qualification  to  command 
their  armies  '  ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  aflem- 
ble  their  allies,  and  colled:  the  remains  of  their 
people,  who  were  difperfed  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  veiled  him  with  the  power  of  Dictator. 
In  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  his  country,  Camillus 
overlooked  the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  with 
the  numbers  that  repaired  to  his  ftandard,  haflen- 
cd  to  arm  for  the  relief  of  the  Capitol.     He  arri- 
ved, indeed,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  be- 
fieged,  being  greatly  reduced  by  famine,  had  al- 
ready capitulated,  and  were  paying  a  ranfoni  for 
themfelves  and  their  remaining  effeds.  But  before 

this 

t  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  32, 
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this  tranfaction  was  completed,  he  furprifed  the  chap. 
befiegers,  obliged  them  to  relinquilh  their  prey,  .      ^'     . 
and  afterwards,  in  a  decifive  battle  that  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  revenged  the  dif- 
after  which  his  countrymen  had  fuffered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allia '. 

Whatev^er  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
this  famous  adventure,  the  Romans  have  given  it  a 
place  in  their  hiftory,  retained  a  peculiar  fenfe  of 
their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and  to  this  date  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  fome  particulars  in  their  po- 
licy, which  ferved  as  a  monument  of  fome  mighty 
event.  They  fet  apart  particular  funds  in  the 
treafury,  to  be  fpared  in  every  other  poflible  emer- 
gency, and  referved  for  the  cafe  of  invafion  from 
Gaul  alone.  The  magiftrate,  too,  though  in  ordi- 
nary times  fubjeded  to  great  limitations,  in  this 
cafe  was  intrufted  with  difcretionary  power  :  and 
it  is  likely  that,  in  the  age  in  which  they  took  this 
alarming  imprellion  of  danger  from  the  Gauls, 
they  had  not  yet  acquired  thofe  advantages  of  dif- 
cipline  and  military  fkill,  in  which  they  were  af- 
terwards fo  much  fuperior  to  thofe  and  other  bar- 
barous neighbours  -. 

Although 

1  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  43,  Sic. 

a  The  eftabliihment  of  the  Legion,  and  the  improvement  made  in  the 
choice  of  its  weapons  and  manner  of  array,  are  mentioned  as  fubfequent  to 
this  date  :  And  the  Romans,  it  is  confefled,  made  Icfs  progrefs  in  all  other 
arts  than  in  thofe  of  war.  Their  general,  Camillus,  at  his  triumph  for  the 
vicflory  obtained  over  the  Gauls,  made  his  entry  into  Rome,  having  his  vifage 
painted  with  red  ;  a  pradice,  fays  Pliny,  which  is  yet  to  be  found  among  na- 
tions of  Africa,  who  remain  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity,  and  which  this  natural 
hiftorian  was  inclined  to  confider  as  a  charaderiftic  of  barbarous  manners, 
rtill  prevailing  in  Rome  at  the  date  to  which  he  refers. 
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Although  hiftorians  have  amply  fupplied  the 
detail  of  hiftory  before  this  event,  they  neverthe- 
lefs  acknowledge,  that  all  prior  evidence  of  fadts 
perifhed  in  the  deftrudion  of  Rome  ;  that  all  re- 
cords and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans  had 
formerly  been,  were  then  to  be  gathered  from  the 
ruins  of  cottages,  which  had  been  for  feveral 
months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  barbarous  ene- 
my ;  that  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Peo- 
ple's Charters  of  Right,  and  the  Forms  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  were  to  be  colledled  in  fragments  of  plates 
which  were  dug  from  the  rubbifh  of  their  former 
habitations  ;  and  that  nothing  remaining  to  mark 
the  former  polition  of  Rome,  befides  the  Capi- 
tol, raifed  on  its  rock,  and  furrounded  with  ruins, 
the  people  deliberated  whether  they  fhould  at- 
tempt  to  renew  their  fettlement  on  this  ground,  or 
transfer  it  to  Veiae.  It  had  been  formerly  propo- 
fed  to  remove  to  that  place  one-half  of  the  Senate 
and  people.  It  was  now  thought  a  fit  place  to  re- 
ceive the  whole,  and  the  proper  ground  on  which 
to  rellore  the  name  and  the  feat  of  their  common- 
wealth. "  Why,'*  faid  the  promoters  of  this  de-^ 
fign,  •*  attempt,  at  a  great  expence,  and  with  fo 
**  much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins  of 
**  a  fallen  city,  while  we  have  another,  provided 
'*  with  private  and  public  buildings  of  every  fort, 
*'  yet  entire  for  our  reception  ?"  To  this  fpecious 
argument  might  have  been  oppofed  the  confidera- 
tion  of  many  advantages  in  their  former  pofi- 
tion  ;  its  place  on  u  navigable  river,  its  command 

of 
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of  the  paflage  from  Latium  to  Etruria,  and  of  the  chap. 

navigation  of  the  Tiber  from  the  defcents  of  the         '     - 

Appenines  to  the  fea.     But  motives  of  fuperilition 

and  national  pride  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  greater 

weight.     *'  Would  you,*'  laid  Camillus,  "  aban- 

"  don  the  feats  of  your  anceftors  ?   Would  you 

"  have  Veise   reftored,  and  Rome  to  periih  for 

**  ever  ?  Would  you   relinquifli  the  altars  of  the 

"  Gods,  who  have  fixed  their  llirines  in  thefe  fa- 

"  cred  places  ;  to  whofe  aid  you  are  indebted  for 

"  fo  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  you  owe  the 

"  recovery  of  thofe  habitations  for  which  you  now 

**  propofe  to  relinquifli  their  temples  ?" 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  their  ancient  fituation,  proceed- 
ed to  reltore  their  habitations,  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  year,  accompliflied  the  work  of  rebuilding 
their  city.  An  ^ra  from  which,  as  from  a  fecond 
foundation,  may  be  dated  J:he  rife  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  beginning  of  a  period,  in  which 
its  hiftory,  though  ftill  controverted  in  ibme  par- 
ticulars, is  lefs  doubtful  than  before,  or  lefs  disfi- 
gured with  fable  ' . 

CHAP. 


I  Sprae  parts,  even  of  the  hiftory  that  follows,  are  doubtful.  The  names 
of  Dictators  and  of  Confuls,  the  reality  of  entire  campaigns,  as  well  as  of 
fiiigle  atfbioiw,  are  controverted,  (Liv.  lib  i.  c.  5.  &l  26.  lib.  v.  c.  55.  lib.  viii. 
c.  38.  lib.  ix.  c.  15.)  :  But  that  which  preceded  this  dale  relts  almoft  on  tra. 
dition  alone,  (Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  i.)  It  fervcs,  however,  to  inform  us  what  the 
Romans  themfelves  believed  ;  and  is  therefore  the  beft  comment  we  can  have 
an  the  genius  and  tendency,  as  well  as  the  origin,  of  their  political  inflitution?. 
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CHAP.      III. 

Scene  of  foreign  War  and  domejlic  Difpute  opened 
with  reviving  Rome. — Faction  or  Confpiracy  of 
Manlius. — Conde?nnation. — Plebeians  eledled  into 
the  Office  of  Confulnr  Tribunes. — Afpire  to  the 
Confulate. — The  firfl  Plebeian  Confal. — Eflablijh- 
ment  of  the  Prat  or. — Patrician  Ediles. — The 
Pkbians  qualified  to  hold  all  the  Offices  of  State- 
— -The  Meafure  of  Roman  Magiflracy  complete. 
— Reviezv  of  the  Conflitution. — ///  feeming  D<r- 
fecls. — But  great  Succejfes, — Policy  of  the  State 
refpe6ling  foreign  or  vanquijhed  Nations. — For- 
?nation  of  the  Legion. — Series  of  IVars. — J¥ith  the 
Samnites.  Campanians. — The  Tarentines. — Pyr- 
rhus. — Sovereignty  of  Italy. — Different  Footing  on 
which  the  Inbubita?its  flood. 


T 


'HE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  reftore  their 
community,  nor  to  rebuild  their  habitations, 
•  •  365.  jj^  peace  :  They  were  invaded  by  the  Equi,  the 
Volfci,  the  Hernici,  the  Etrufcans,  and  fome  of 
their  own  Latin  confederates  %  who  dreading  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  a  commonwealth,  from  which 
they  had  already  fullered  fo  much,  and  whofe 
power  was  fo  great  an  object  of  their  jealoufy, 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  its  revival.  During 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  feventeen  years  which 
followed,  they  accordingly  had  to  encounter  a  fuc- 
ccffion  of  enemies,  who,  by  endeavouring  to  reprefs 
^  their 

1  Liv,  lib.  vi.  c.  i.  &.  16.       ' 
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their  power,  only  led  them  to  the  conquefl of  Ita-  chap. 
ly,  of  which  they  became  Sovereigns ;  while  they  •  /^'    - 
continued  to  undergo  internal  convuliions,  which, 
as  formerly,  proved  the  occaiion  of  political  infti- 
tutions,  that  filled  up  by  degrees  the  meafure  of 
their  national  eftablilhment. 

During  this  period,  the  Plebeians,  far  from 
being  faiisfied  with  their  pafl  acquifitions,  made 
continual  efforts  to  enlarge  their  powers.  The 
Tribunes,  by  traducing  the  Senate,  and  by  difplay- 
ing,  in  their  harangues,  the  feverities  in  particular 
of  the  Patrician  creditor,  and  the  fuffcrings  of  the 
Plebeian  debtor,  ftill  inflamed  the  animolity  of 
their  party.  .The  republic  appeared  Xo  be  fo 
feebly  pftabliflied,,that  ambitious  citizens  were  en- 
couraged, by  means  of  fadion  in  the  lower  clafs  of 
the  people,  to  entertain  hopes  of  fubv^rting  the 
government.  On  this  ground  Manhus,  the  far 
iiious  champion  of  the  Capkpl,  who,  as  has  beea 
obferved,  by  his  vigilance  and  valour  preferved 
thg-t  fortrefs  from  the  Gauls,  formed  a  defign  to 
ufurp  the  fovereignty.  Prefuming  on^  his .  merit 
in  this  and  other  fervices,  he  thought  himfeif  fu- 
])eriqr  to  his  fellow  citizens.:  but  whilil  he  en- 
deavoured by  his  intrigues  with  the  populace,  to 
rorin  a  party  againfl;  the  Senate,,  he  incurred,  what 
was  at  Rome  of  all  imputations  the  motl  odious, 
that.of  afpiring  to  be  .King.  In  oppofition.to  thi^ 
confpiracy,  whether  real  or  fiditious,  the  republic 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Didator ;  and 
IVLaniius  being  brought  befcrs  him,  endeEivoiired 

to 
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CHAP,  to  turn  the  fufpicion  of  malice  and  envy  againft 
'  his  accufers.     He  produced  four  hundred  citizens, 

whom  he  had  redeemed  from  their  creditors  and 
releafed  from  chains.  He  produced  the  fpoils  of 
thirty  enemies  flain  by  himfelf  in  battle  ;  forty 
badges  of  honour  conferred  on  him  by  generals 
>  under  whom  he  had  ferved  ;  many  citizens  whom 
he  had  refcued  from  the  enemy,  and  in  this  num- 
ber he  pointed  at  Caius  Servilius  himfelf,  fecond 
in  command  to  the  Dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
fword  of  the  State  againft  the  life  of  a  perfon  who 
had  faved  his  own.  In  the  conclulion  of  this  de- 
fence, "  Such  were  the  treafons,"  he  faid,  "  for 
"  which  the  friends  of  the  People  are  to  be  fa- 
"  crificed  to  their  imperious  lords." 

His  merits  in  the  public  fervice  were  great,  and 
entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people,  ex- 
cept a  furrender  of  their  freedom.  His  liberality 
to  the  more  indigent  citizens,  if  it  proceeded  from 
humanity,  was  noble  ;  but  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
defign  to  alienate  their  affedions  from  the  public, 
or  to  employ  their  numbers  againft  it,  liberality 
itfclf  was  a  crime ;  and  the  moft  fplendid  fervices, 
confidered  as  the  artifices  of  a  dangerous  ambition, 
were  the  objedls  of  punifliment,  not  of  reward. 

The  people,  it  is  faid,  while  they  had  in  their 
view  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  faved  by  the 
vigilance  and  bravery  of  this  unfortunate  criminal, 
hefitated  in  their  judgment ;  but  their  meeting 
being  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  and  to  a 
different  place,  they  condemned  him  to  be  thrown 

from 
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ftom  that  very  rock  on  which  he  had^fo  lately  chap. 
diftinguiflied  his  valour  ^  .    ^7'    . 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  flate  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  their  temporary  efFed:  in  fufpending 
the  animofity  of  parties ;  but  could  not  reconcile 
their  interefts,  nor  prevent  the  periodical  heats 
Which  continually  arofe  on  the  return  of  their  dif- 
putes.  The  Plebeians  had  been  now  above  forty  u.  c.  iss, 
years  in  poffeffion  of  a  title  to  hold  the  office  of 
Confular  Tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vail at  any  election  ^  The  majority  of  the  Cen- 
turies was  ftill  compofed  of  Nobles ;  and  when 
candidates  of  inferior  extradion  were  likely,  by 
their  perfonal  confi deration,  to  carry  a  majority, 
the  other  party,  in  fuch  particular  inftances,  had 
influence  enough,  as  has  been  obferved,  to  revive 
the  eleftion  of  Confuls,  a  title  to  which,  by  law. 
Patricians  alone  were  yet  admitted. 

The  Plebeians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their 
party,  by  the  affiduity  and  influence  of  individuals 
who  afpired  to  office,  by  the  growing  number  of 
their  own  order,  whom  their  wealth  had  advanced 
into  the  firft  and  fecond  clafles,  by  their  alliance 
with  the  Patrician  families  in  confequence  of  mar- 
riage, at  lafl:  furmounted  thefe  difficulties,  obtained 
the  dignity  of  Confular  Tribune  for  one  of  their 
own  extradlion,  and  from  thenceforward  began  to 
divide  the  votes  of  the  Centuries  with  the  Patri- 
cian candidates.  They  were  accordingly  raifed  in 
their  turn  to  what  was  then  the  firft  office  of  State,  u.  c.  353. 

Vol.  I.  F  and 

I  Liv.  lib,  vi.  c.  17.  «  Ibid,  lib,  vi.  c.  37. 
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and  in  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  title 
of  Conful,  to  which  they  foon  after  laid  claim. 
This  concluding  ftep  in  the  advancement  of  their 
rank,  they  were  urged  to  make  by  the  ambition 
of  a  female  Patrician,  who  being  married  into  a 
Plebeian  family,  bore  with  impatience  the  mortifi* 
cations  to  which  fhe  was  expofed  from  the  con- 
dition of  her  new  relations.  She  excited  her  huf- 
band,  engaged  her  own  kindred  among  the  Patri- 
cians, and  roufed  the  whole  popular  party  to  re- 
move the  indignities,  which,  in  being  fuppofed  un- 
worthy to  hold  the  Confular  dignity,  were  yet  af- 
fixed to  their  race. 
U.  c.  377.  Licinius  Stole,  the  hufband  of  this  lady,  and 
Publius  Sextius,  another  adive  and  ambitious 
Plebeian,  were  placed  in  the  College  of  Tribunes, 
in  order  to  urge  this  point.  They  began  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  office  by  propofing  three  very  im- 
portant laws :  The  firft  intended  for  the  relief  of 
infolvent  debtors  ;  by  which  all  payments  already 
made  on  the  fcore  of  interefl,  fliould  be  deduded 
from  the  capital,  and  three  years  be  allowed  to 
pay  off  the  remainder. 

A  fecond  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  eftates  in 
land,  by  which  no  citizen  Ihould  be  allowed  to 
engrofs  above  five  hundred  Jugera  %  or  to  have  in 
ftock  above  one  hundred^  bullocks,  and  five  hun- 
dred goats  and  Iheep. 

A  third  law  to  reftore  the  eleclion  of  Confuls, 
in  place  of  Confular  Tribunes,  with  an  exprefs 

provifion 

X  About  3C0  Englilh  acres.    The  Lex  Lichiia,  to  be  frequently  quoted  in 
the  fequel. 
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provifion  that,  at  leaft,  one  of  the  Confuls  fhould  chap. 
be  of  Plebeian  defcent.  j 

The  Patricians,  to  repel  this  attack,  having  gain- 
ed fome  of  the  Tribunes  to  their  party,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  diffent  from  their  colleagues,  and 
by  their  negative  to  fufpend  all  farther  proceed- 
ing on  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  laws.  The  Tribunes, 
Licinius  and  Sextius,  in  their  turn,  fufpended  the 
ufual  eledion  of  magiftrates,  and  put  a  ftop  to  all 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  State, 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  enfued  ^ ;  during 
which  period  the  republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers, 
had  no  magiftracy  belides  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  who,  formidable  as  they  were  in  the  ftate, 
were  not  legally  vefted  with  any  degree  of  execu- 
tive power  ^.  Any  alarm  from  abroad  muft  have 
fufpended  the  conteft  at  home,  and  forced  the  par- 
ties to  a  treaty  :  but  they  are  faid  to  have  enjoy- 
ed, in  this  time  of  domeftic  trouble,  uninterrupted 
peace  from  abroad  ;  a  circumftance  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  in  moft  of  their  wars  they  were 
themfelves  the  aggreffors,  and  owed  this  interval 
of  peace  to  the  vacancy  of  the  Confulate,  and  to 
their  want  of  the  prompters,  by  whom  they  were 
ufually  excited  to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  feveral  queftions,  on  which  the  parties 
were  now  at  variance,  the  Patricians  contended 
chiefly  for  the  exclufion  of  Plebeians  from  the 
office  or  title  of  Conful ;  and,  as  an  infuperable 
bar  to  their  admiffion,  ftill  infilled  on  the  facri- 
F  a  legious 

I  From  U,  C.  77  to  aSa.  a  Liv.  lib,  vi.  c,  35, 
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legious  profanation  that  would  be  incurred,  by 
fuffering  the  rites  ufually  performed  by  the  Con- 
fuls  to  pafs  into  Plebeian  hands.  But  this  argu- 
ment, inftead  of  perfuading  the  popular  leaders  to 
defift  from  their  claim,  only  led  them  to  perceive 
that  it  was  neceflary,  by  a  previous  operation,  to 
remove  the  impediment,  before  they  attempted  to 
pafs  through  the  way  which  it  was  meant  to  ob- 
ftrudt.  They  appeared  then  for  a  little  to  drop 
their  purfuit  of  the  Confulate  •,  they  affecfled  to 
refped  the  Patrician  claim,  to  the  pofleffion  of 
places  which  had  always  been  afligned  to  their 
order.  But  they  moved,  that  the  number  of  or- 
dinary attendants  on  the  facred  rites  Ihould  be 
augmented  from  two  to  ten  ;  and  that  of  thefe 
one  half  Ihould  be  named  of  Plebeian  extradlion. 

While  the  Patricians  continued  to  rejed  this 
propofal,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
have  on  their  pretenfions  in  general ;  they  gave 
way  fucceffively,  and,  at  the  interval  of  fome  years, 
firft  to  the  ads  that  were  devifed  in  favour  of  in- 
folvent  debtors  ;  next,  to  the  Agrarian  law,  or  li- 
mitation of  property  in  land  ;  and  laft  of  all,  to 
the  new  eftablifhment  relating  to  the  priellhood, 
and  in  the  fequel,  to  the  communication  of  the 
Confulate  itfelf  to  perfons  of  Plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  the  Centuries  was  compofed 
of  Patricians,  or  was  lliil  under  the  influence  of 
that  order,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  being  qualified  to  ftand  for  the  Confulate. 

They 
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They  infilled,  that  at  leall  one  of  the   Confuls  chap* 
ihould  be  a   Plebeian ;  and   having  prevailed  in     ^^^'    . 
this,  as  in  the  other  fubjeds  of  conteft,  tbe  Ple- 
beian party,  entering  immediately  on  the   poflef- 
fion  of  their  new  privilege,  raifed  Publius  Sextius,  u.  c.  387. 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  who  had  been  fo  aftive  in 
the  caufe  of  his  conftituents,  to  the  office  of  Conful. 

But  while  the  Patricians  thus  incurred  a  repeat- 
ed diminution  of  their  exclufive  prerogatives,  they 
endeavoured,  by  feparating  the  judicative  from 
the  executive  power  of  the  Conful,  and  by  com- 
mitting the  firlt  to  a  Patrician  officer,  under  the 
title  of  Praetor,  to  fave  a  part  from  the  general 
wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Praetor  fliould  be  fu- 
bordinate,  but  next  in  rank,  to  the  Conful.  He 
was  attended  by  two  Lidtors,  and  had  his  com- 
miffion  in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all  dif- 
ferences that  fhould  be  brought  before  him,  and 
to  hear  the  fuits  of  the  people  from  the  rifing  until 
the  fetting  of  the  fun.  This  unlimited  jurifdic- 
tion,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve,  came  to 
be  gradually  circumfcribed  by  its  own  precedents, 
and  by  the  accumulating  edidts  of  fucceffive  Prae- 
tors. One  perfon  at  firft  was  fuppofed  able  to 
difcharge  all  the  duties  of  this  office  ;  but  the 
number,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
multiplicity  of  civil  affairs,  was  afterwards  gradu- 
ally increafed, 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  Patri- 
cians procured  fome  compenfation  for  what  they 

F  3  had 
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CHAP,  had  now  furrendered,  was  made  about  the  fame 
w-^il— <  time.  The  care  of  the  public  Ihows  and  enter- 
tainments had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Edilcs  of 
the  People.  The  office  of  Edile  being  at  its  firll 
inftitution  expenfive,  was  likely  to  become  gra- 
dually more  fo,  by  the  frequent  additions  which 
were  made  to  the  feftivals,  and  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people  for  (hows  and  amufements* 
The  Plebeians  complained  of  this  charge  as  a  bur- 
den on  their  order,  and  the  oppofite  party  offered 
to  relieve  them  of  it,  provided  that  two  officers  for 
this  puipofe,  under  the  title  of  Curile  Ediles, 
ibould  be  annually  elected  firom  among  the  Patri- 
cians '. 

By  thefe  inftitutions  the  nobles,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  Plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity  of 
Conful,  referved  to  their  own  order  the  exclufive 
right  to  the  offices  of  Praetor  and  Edile :  By  the 
Iflft  of  which  th,ey  had  the  diredion  of  fports  and 
public  entertainments  ;  a  department  which,  in  a 
ftate  that  was  coming  gradually  under  the  govern- 
ment of  popular  affemblies,  became,  in  procefs  of 
time,  a  great  objecft  of  ambition,  and  a  principal 
way  to  the  attainment  of  power. 

The  defign  or  the  effedt  of  this  inftitution  did 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Plebeian  party.  They 
complained,  that  while  the  Patricians  affedled  to 
refign  the  exclufive  title  to  one  office,  they  had 
feized  on  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name,  equal 
in  confideration  and  influence.     But  no  exclufive 

advantage 

xXiv.  lib.  vl.  c.  42. 
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advantage  could  be  long  retained  by  one  order,  chap. 

while  the  other  was  occafionally  poffefled  of  the I '  -; 

legiflative  and  lupreme  executive  power.  All  the 
offices,  whether  of  Praetor  or  Edile,  of  Didator  or 
Cenfor,  were,  in  procefs  of  time,  filled  with  per-* 
fons  of  either  rank  ;  and  the  diftindlion  of  Patri- 
cian or  Plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  ferved 
as  a  monument  or  inemorial  of  the  ariftocracy 
which  had  fubfifted  in  former  ages.  The  only 
efFed  which  it  now  had  was  favourable  to  the  Ple- 
beians •,  as  it  limited  the  choice  of  Tribunes  to 
their  own  order,  while,  in  common  with  the  Pa- 
tricians, they  had  accefs  to  every  other  dignity  in  u.c.  417. 
the  State. 

Such  is  the  account  which  hiftorians  have  given  Review  of 
us  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conlli-  tution. 
tution.  This  horde,  in  the  earlielt  account  of  it, 
prefented  a  diftindlion  of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of 
Patrician,  Eq  ueftrian,  and  Plebeian  ;  and  the  State, 
though  governed  by  a  prince,  had  occafional  or 
ordinary  aflcmblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the 
form  of  a  republic.  Aflemblies  to  which  every  ci- 
tizen was  admitted  were  termed  the  Comitia  ;  thofe 
which  were  formed  of  the  faperior  ranks,  or  of  a 
feledt  number,  were  termed  the  Senate.  Among 
thofe  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to  be 
Noble  and  to  be  of  the  Senate  were  probably  fyno- 
nymous  terms.  But  after  the  introdudion  of  the 
Cenfus,  feparate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  Senate, 
the  Equeftrian  Order,  and  the  Plebeians  or  Com- 
mons.    Thefe  rolls  were  cpmpofed  by  different 

F  4  officers 
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CHAP,  officers  in  fucceffive  periods  of  the  State.  The  Se- 
■  /  •  nate,  which  met  under  Romulus,  was  faid  to  con- 
lift  of  one  hundred  members  K  This  number  was 
increafed  or  dimrnifhed  at  pleafure  by  his  fuccef- 
fors.  The  charge  of  deciding  upon  it  pafled  from 
the  Kings  to  the  Confuls,  and  at  laft  devolved  on 
the  Cenfors,  who,  at  every  interval  of  four  years, 
were  intrufted  to  make  up  the  rolls  of  the  people 
in  their  feparate  ranks  and  diftindions.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  notwithftanding  the  great  impor- 
,  tance  of  the  Senate  in  the  government  of  their 

country,  fo  little  precaution  was  taken  to  afcertain 
who  were  to  be  its  conftituent  members,  or  to  fix 
their  legal  number.     The  body  was  accordingly 
fluduating.     Individuals  were  placed  or  difplaced 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  officer  intrufted  with  the> 
mufter,  and  the  numbers  which  compofed  this  high 
Council  of  State  increafed  or  diminiftied  indefinite- 
ly..    The  Magi  ft  rates,  though  not  enrolled,  had 
accefs  to  the  Senate  ;  but  their  continuing  mem- 
bers, after  their  year  in  office  expired,  depended 
on  the  difcretion  of  the  Cenfors.     It  feemed  to  be 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  this  conftitution,  that 
the  Senate  fliould  be  a  meeting  of  the  fuperior  clafs 
of  the  citizens,  without  any  fpecification  of  num- 
ber or  formal  commiflion. 
Kecapitula.     As  the  noble  and  popular  aflemblies  had  their 

feparate 

1  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  According  to  Livy,  the  Senate  conCfted  of  no  more  than 
a  hundred  members  at  the  death  of  Romulus ;  but,  according  to  Dionyfius, 
their  numbers  had  been  augmented  by  a  popular  elcdlion  at  the  adraifBon  of 
the  Sabines ;  fome  writers  fay  to  two  hundred  ;  others,  only  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.    Dionyf.  lib.  ii.  c.  47. 
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feparate  exiftence  under  the  Kings,  the  tranfiition  chap. 
from  monarchy  to  republic  in  fo  fmall  a  State,  by  .  ^^' 
fiibftituting  eledive  and  temporary  Magiftrates  in- 
itead  of  the  King,  was  eafy.  A  fufficient  occafion 
was  given  to  it  in  the  abufes  which  were  felt  in 
the  laft  reign  of  the  monarchy.  The  diforders  in- 
cident to  the  ihock  of  parties,  who  were  fet  free 
from  a  former  controul,  required,  on  occafion,  the 
remedy  of  a  difcretionary  authority  vefted  in  fome 
perfon  who  might  be  intrufted  with  the  public 
fafety,  and  foon  led  to  the  occalional  inftitution  of 
a  did:atorial  power.  The  high  prerogatives  claim- 
ed and  maintained  by  one  party,  obliged  the  other 
to  aflume  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  to  place  them- 
felves  under  the  condud:  of  leaders  properly  au- 
thorized to  vindicate  their  rights.  Thefe  rights 
were  underllopd  by  degrees  to  imply  political 
equality,  and,  in  the  fucceffive  inftitutions  that 
followed,  put  every  citizen  in  pofleffion  of  equal 
pretenfions  to  preferment  and  honours ;  pretenlions 
which  were  to  be  limited  only  by  the  great  di- 
ftindlion  which  Nature  has  made  between  the  ca- 
pacities, merits,  and  characters  of  men,  and  which 
are  fubjed,  in  every  community,  to  be  warped  by 
the  effedts  of  education  and  fortune. 

New  departments  of  State,  or  additions  to  the 
number  of  officers  employed  in  them,  were  conti- 
nually fuggefted  by  the  increafe  of  civil  affairs ; 
and  while  the  territory  of  the  republic  was  but  a 
fmall  part  of  Italy,  the  meafure  of  her  political 
government  was  full,  and  the  lift  of  her  officers 

complete. 
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CHAP,  complete.  Fundions  which,  in  the  firft  or  lim- 
plefl  ages,  were  either  unknown  or  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  King  alone,  were  now  thrown  into 
feparate  lots  or  departments,  and  furniftied  their 
feveral  occupations  to  two  Confuls,  one  Praetor, 
two  Cenfors,  four  Ediles,  and  eight  Quaeftors,  be- 
fides  officers  of  thefe  different  ranks,  who,  with  the 
titles  of  Proconful,  Propraetor,  and  Proquasftor, 
and  without  any  limitation  of  number,  were  oc- 
cafionally  employed  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  required  their  fervice. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  conftitution  we 
are  come  nearly  to  that  ftate  of  its  maturity  ^  at 
which  Polybius  began  to  obferve  and  to  admire 
the  order  of  its  inftitutions,  and  the  felicity  of  its 
adminiftration.  The  Plebeians  were  now  recon- 
ciled to  a  government  in  which  they  themfelves 
had  accefs  to  a  fhare,  and  citizens  of  every  rank 
made  great  efforts  of  induftry  in  a  State  in  which 
men  were  allowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not  only 
by  advantages  of  fortune,  but  likewife  by  perfonal 
qualities.  The  Senate  and  Affemblies  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  Magiftrates  and  Seleft  Commiffioners,  had 
each  their  departments,  which  they  adminiftered 
with  an  appearance  of  Ibvereign  and  abfolute  fway, 
but  without  any  interfering  of  interells  or  jealouly 
of  power. 

The  Confuls  were  dellined  to  the  command  of 
armies  ;  but,  while  at  Rome,  feemed  to  have  the 
higheft  prerogatives  in  the  adminiftration  of  all 

civil 

I  As  it  ftood  ia  the  fifth  and  fixth  Centuries  of  Rome. 
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civil  aiid  political  affairs.     They  had  under  their  chap. 

IIL 

command  all  the  other  officers  of  State,  except  the  ■  ^  ^ 
Tribunes  of  the  People ;  they  introduced  all  fo- 
reign ambafladors  to  the  Senate  ;  they  alone  could 
move  that  body  on  any  fubjed  of  deliberation,  and 
were  intruded  with  the  record  of  its  public  ad;S 
or  decrees.  The  Confuls,  too,  prefided  with  a  Si- 
milar prerogative  in  the  Aflembly  of  the  Centuries 
and  in  that  of  the  Curiae,  propofed  the  queftion, 
collected  the  votes,  declared  the  majority,  and 
framed  the  ad.  In  all  military  operations,  in 
making  their  levies  as  well  as  in  the  command  of 
the  army,  they  were  veiled  with  high  degrees  of 
difcretionary  power  ^  over  all  the  troops  of  the 
commonwealth,  whether  compofed  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens or  allies.  They  commanded  the  treafury, 
to  the  extent  of  any  fervice  oh  which  they  were 
employed,  and  had  one  of  its  Commiffioners,  of 
Quasftors,  appointed  to  attend  their  court,  and  to 
receive  their  orders. 

The  Senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  admini- 
ftration  of  the  revenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts 
and  difburfements,  and  fuffered  iio  money  to  be 
iffued  without  their  own  decree,  or  the  warrant  of 
the  Conful  in  a6tual  fervice.  Even  the  money  de- 
creed by  the  Cenfors  for  the  repair  of  public  build--' 
ings,  and  the  execution  of  public  works,  could  not 
be  iffued  by  the  Qua?ftors  without  an  adl  t)f  the 
Senate  to  authorize  it.     All  crimes  and  diforders 

that 

I  Vid,  Zonar.  No.  501.    Frontini  Stragcmata,  lib.  iv,    Val.  Max.  lib.  si. 
c.  7. 
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CHAP,  that  were  committed  among  the  free  inhabitants 
■  of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  State,  all  dif- 

putes  of  a  private  or  public  nature  that  arofe 
among  them,  came  under  the  jurifdidion  and  de- 
termination of  the  Senate.  All  foreign  embaflies 
were  received  or  difpatched,  and  all  negociations 
were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  fuch  matters 
the  People  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverfe  what 
the  Senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  decreed, 
and  for  the  moft  part  gave  their  confent  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form ;  infomuch,  that  while  perfons,  who 
obferved  the  high  executive  powers  of  the  Con- 
ful,  confidered  the  State  as  monarchical ;  foreign- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  who  reforted  on  public  bufi- 
nefs  to  Rome,  were  apt  to  believe  it  an  arillocracy 
veiled  in  the  Senate  alone. 

The  People,  or  colledive  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, notwithftanding,  had  referved  the  fovereign- 
ty  to  themfelves,  and,  in  their  feveral  afTemblies, 
exercifed  the  powers  of  legiflation,  and  conferred 
all  the  offices  of  State  ^  They  likewife,  in  all  cri- 
minal matters,  held  the  fupreme  jurifdidion.  In 
their  quality  of  fovereign,  they  were  the  fole  arbi- 
ters of  life  and  death ;  and,  even  in  their  quality 
of  fubjeds,  did  not  fubmit  to  reftraints  which,  in 
every  other  State,  are  found  neceflary  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  government. 

A  citizen,  while  accufed  of  any  crime,  continu- 
ed at  liberty  until  fentence  was  pronounced  againft 

him, 

1  In  the  Centuries  they  ena<n:ed  laws,  and  elecJled  th|E  officers  of  State.    In 
the  Curiae  they  appointed  officers  to  niilitary  cojnmaDd. 
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him,  and  might  withdraw  from  his  profecutors  at  chap. 
any  ftage  of  the  trial,  even  while  the  laft  Century  .  "^'  . 
was  delivering  its  votes.  A  voluntary  banifhment 
from  the  Forum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  Senatej 
and  the  aflemblies  of  the  People,  was  accordingly 
the  higheft  punifhment  which  any  citizen,  unlefs 
he  remained  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  effedls  of  a 
formal  fentence,  was  obliged  to  undergo  ;  and  it 
was  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or 
Praenefte,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convidl  who 
had  withdrawn  from  judgment  fhould  be  fafe  '. 

Parts  fo  detached  were  not  likely  to  ad  as  one 
body,  nor  to  proceed  with  any  regular  concert ;  and 
the  State  feems  to  have  carried,  in  all  its  eftablifh- 
ments,  the  feeds  of  diflenlion  and  tumult.  It  was 
long  fupported,  neverthelefs,  by  the  uncommon 
zeal  of  its  members  in  favour  of  a  commonwealth, 
in  which  they  enjoyed  fo  much  freedom,  and  in 
which  they  were  vefted  with  fo  much  perfonal  con- 
fideration  and  power. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  conftitution,  while 
in  appearance  fupreme,  were  in  many  refpedls  de- 
pendent each  on  the  others. 

The  Confuls,  while  in  office,  had  the  meetings 
and  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  People,  in  a 
great  meafure,  in  their  power  ;  but  this  power  they 
held  from  the  People,  and  were  accountable  for  the 
exercife  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 

The 

r  The  laws  of  Pnblilius,  which  gave  the  power  of  legiflation  to  the  Ple- 
beian Ailemblies,  and  that  of  Valerius,  which  fecured  every  citizen  in  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  People  at  large,  after  being  repeatedly  re-enadted,  were 
'^ow  in  full  force,  (Liv.  hb.  x.  c.  8.j« 


Ill 
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c  HA  P.      The  Senate  could  refol  ve,  but  they  could  not  ex- 
i  excute,  until  they  had  obtained  from  the  People  a 
confirmation  of  their  a£ts,  and  were  obliged  to  fo- 
licit  the  Tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  any  mat- 
ter which  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to  oppofe. 

The  Senate  was  conftituted,  or  formed,  at  re- 
gular periods,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Confuls  or 
Cenfors,  officers  named  by  the  people. 

The  city,  neverthelefs,  was  properly  awed  by 
the  Senate  and  officers  of  State.  On  great  and 
alarming  occafions,  the  People  themfelves  were  fo- 
vereigns  no  longer  than  they  were  allowed  by  the 
Senate  and  Confuls  to  hold  this  charader.  For  the 
Senate  and  Confuls  having  it  in  their  power  to  name 
a  Dilator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  fovereignty 
of  the  State  to  a  fingle  perfon,  and  fubjedl  every 
citizen  to  his  authority.  Every  individual  held 
his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the  will  of  the  Cenfors, 
and  his  property  at  the  difpofal  of  courts  that  were 
compofed  of  Senators ;  the  fervants  of  the  Public 
in  general,  who  aimed  at  lucrative  commiflions, 
depended  on  the  Senate,  as  adminiflrators  of  the 
treafury,  or  as  truflees  in  the  colledion  or  difburfe- 
ments  of  the  public  money  ^  \  and  every  Roman 

youth, 

I  The  influence  which  the  Senate  poffeffed  as  adminiftrators  of  the  publi  c 
treafury,  according  to  Polybius,  was  very  great.  They  had  a  number  of  com- 
miflions to  give,  in  the  collection  of  various  duties  levied  on  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  the  entry  to  fea-ports,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  demefne  or  public 
lands,  chiefly  let  out  for  pafturage.  They  had  likcwife  confiderable  diflaurfe- 
ments  on  the  repair  of  highways  and  public  bnildings,  and  in  the  execution 
of  a  variety  of  other  works.  In  fnch  tranfa<ftions  great  numbers  of  people 
were  C(>ncetned,  m  cooUa<2oi$,  a&  partncfs  with  tho£e  wiio  coturat^ed  with 

the 
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youth,  when  embodied  in  the  legions,  intrufted  his  chap. 
honours  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the  Gonful,  or  ' — «A-». 
Commander  in  Chief  * . 

The  mafs,  however,  was  far  from  being  fo  well 
compared,  or  the  unity  of  power  fo  well  eftabli(h« 
ed,  as  fpeculative  reafoners  fometimes  think  necef- 
fary  for  the  order  of  government.  The  Senate  and 
the  popular  AlTemblies,  in  their  legillative  capaci- 
ties, counteradled  each  other.  The  numbers  re- 
quired to  conftitute  a  legal  Affembly  of  the  Peo- 
ple ^,  the  qualification  of  an  individual  which  en- 
titled him  to  be  confidered  as  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
were  ftill  undetermined.  Aliens  fettling  in  the  city 
were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  People,  and  citi- 
zens removing  to  the  colonies  were  omitted.  Laws, 
therefore,  might  be  obtained  in  a  clandeftine  man- 
ner, when  the  People,  not  fufficiently  aware  of  the 
confequence  of  fuch  laws,  did  not  attend  ;  or  the 
queftion  might  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  a 
fingle  alien,  as  often  as  the  divifion  was  nearly  equal, 
and  a  dcfigning  magiftrate  chofe  to  place  any  num- 
ber of  aliens  on  the  rolls  for  this  purpofe  3.     The 

State 

the  Senate,  or  as  creditors  who  adTaiiced  money  to  enable  the  contraAors  to 
perform  their  articles.  In  all  thefe  feveral  capacities  the  parties  depended  on 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  continually  attended  at  the  doors  of  that  aflcmbly, 
foliciting  commidions,  pleading  for  an  abatement  of  fame  condition,  for  de- 
Isty  in  the  execution  of  fome  article,  or  relief  in  the  cafe  of  unforefeea 
hardHiip  or  lofs. 

I  Polyb,  lib.  vi.  c.  lo,  ii,i2,  13,  14.  2  Or  Quorum  in  our  Phrafe. 

3  In  the  fettlement  of  Romulus,  recruits  of  every  quality,  whether  outlaws, 
fugitives,  or  captives,  were  received  without  diftindlion.— In  the  firft  ages  of 

the 
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CHAP.  State  took  its  laws,  not  only  from  the  Aflemblies, 
f  which 

the  republic,  aliens  fettling  at  Rome  were  admitted  as  citizens,  and  even  pla- 
ced on  the  rolls  of  the  Senate. — The  Tarquins,  and  the  firft  of  the  Claudian 
family,  were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  cantons.— After  the  eftablifli- 
mcnt  of  the  Cenfus,  or  periodical  mufter,  the  King,  the  Confuls,  and,  laft  of 
all,  the  Cenfors,  made  up  the  rolls  of  the  Senate  and  People  at  pleafure.  They 
admitted  upon  it  very  readily  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  who  claimed  to  be 
eniolled ;  but  when  a  right  of  voting  in  any  of  the  popular  allemblies  at  Rome 
came  to  be  confidercd  as  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium 
crowded  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  it.  They  were  fometimcs  put  upon  the 
rolls  by  one  Conful,  and  forbid  the  city  by  his  colleague ;  and  in  every  fuch 
cafe  the  negative,  by  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  policy,  prevailed. — Such  as  ac- 
tually fettled  at  Rome,  fooner  or  later  found  means  to  be  inferted  in  the 
Tribes ;  and  the  towns  of  Lathim  complained,  that  they  were  deferted  by 
numbers  of  their  people,  who  reforted  to  Rome  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  depopulated.  They  obtained  a  law,  by  which  Latin  emi- 
grants were  excluded  from  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  People,  except  they  had 
left  offspring  to  replace  them  in  the  country  towns  they  had  left.  And  this 
fcems  to  have  been  the  firft  law  enafted  at  Rome  to  regulate  or  reftrain  tlie 
naturalization  of  aliens.  Some  authors  have  affirmed,  that,  even  while  aliens 
were  fo  eafily  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  People,  Roman  citizens,  accepting 
of  fettlements  in  the  colonies,  forfeited  their  political  rights.  In  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable,  that  the  effects  of  mere  abfence  have  been  miftaken  for 
an  exprefs  and  formal  exclufion.  Whoever  ceafed  to  give  in  his  name  at  the 
Cenfus,  or  whoever  left  his  ward  or  tribe  in  the  city  to  refide  at  a  diftance, 
was  not  enrolled  in  the  ward,  nor  placed  in  any  clafs.  It  did  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  forfeited  his  right,  or  might  not  claim  it  as  often  as  he  at- 
tended the  Cenfus.  In  this  cafe  he  was  upon  a  foot  of  equality  with  every 
odier  citizen,  and  in  the  fame  manner  received  or  rejedled  at  the  wiLl  of  the 
Cenfor,  or  other  officer  who  took  the  mufter. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  colonies,  writers  have  followed  the  account 
of  Sigonius,  whofe  opinion,  in  every  circumftance  relating  to  the  Roman 
biftory,  is  of  great  authority.  In  this  particular,  however,  it  happens,  that 
the  principal  paffage  he  has  quoted  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  is  by  fome  acci- 
dent ftrangely  perverted.  Livy  relates,  lib.  xxxiv.  c  4Z.  that  the  people  of 
Ferentinum,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  fifty-feven,  ftarted  a  new 
pretenfion,  by  which  all  Latins  who  gave  their  names  to  be  infcribed  in  any 
Roman  colony  fliould  be  confidered  as  Roman  citizens ;  but  that  the  Senate 
rejected  this  claim  when  offered  by  perfons  who  were  annexed  to  the  colonies 
of  Puteoli,  Salernura,  and  Buxentum.  Ncvujn  jus  eo  anno  a  Ferehtinati- 
itts  tentatum,  vt  Latini,  qui  in  coloniam  Rotnanam  nomina  iedijfent,  ciists 
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which  were  held,  however  irregularly,  within  the  chap. 
capital,  but  from  military  detachments  and  armies, ». 

when 

Romani  ejjent.  Puteolos,  Salemumque  et  Buxentym  adfcripii  coloni,  qui 
nomina  dedcrunt  quum  ob  id  fe  pro  civious  Rornanis  ferrent ;  Senatus  ju- 
dlca-vit  71071  ejje  eos  cives  Ro/nanos.  There  was  a  dillitidtion  between  Roman 
colonies  and  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  The  firft  might  be  Latins,  or  other 
allies,  planted  utider  the  authority  of  the  Roman  State.  The  fecond  were 
probably  citilens.  And  the  whole  amount  of  this  paflage  was  to  prove,  that 
Latins  were  not  to  be  coniidered  as  Roman  citizens,  merely  becaufe  they  re- 
lided  in  fome  colony  of  Roman  citizens.  But  the  quotation  of  Sigonius 
is  as  follows,  and  gives  a  wonderful  perverfton  to  the  paflage  in  queftion : 
De  antiquo  Jure  Italia,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  "  Qu^''^  afcripti  coloni  nomine  quidera 
"  erant  cives  Romani,  re  vero  coloni.  Tcftem  poftulatis  ?  non  longe  abiero. 
"  Prefto  eft  Livius  qui  fcribit,  lib.  x.xxiv.  Puteolos,  Salermim  et  Buxentunl 
'*  civium  RoTtmn.  Adfcripti  coloni,  qui  nomina  dederant  cum  ob  id  fe  pro 
*'  civibus  ferrent ;  Senatum  judicafle  non  efle  eos  cives  Romanes ;  et  cdio  loco 
•'  narrat  Ferentinates  novum  jus  tentafle,  ut  Latini,  qui  in  coloniain  Romanam 
"  nomina  dediflent,  cives  Romani  eflent." 

The  perverfion  of  this  quotation  is  remarkable.  Different  claufes  of  thei 
fame  fentence  are  quoted  as  feparate  paflages  in  different  parts  of  the  author. 
The  order  of  the  claufes  is  fo  placed,  that  the  ufe  of  the  firft  in  explaining 
the  fecond  is  loft,  and  the  words  ci'uiu7n  Rottmti.  are  infcrted.  The  paflage 
in  Livy,  alfcrting  that  even  Latins  pleaded  to  be  admitted  as  citizens,  becaufe 
they  refided  in  fome  colony  of  citizens,  proves  the  reverfe  of  what  Sigonius 
maintains,  viz.  that  citizens  removing  to  colonies  *ere  disfranchifed  Suppo- 
llng  that  the  paflage,  as  quoted  by  Sigonius,  might  have  been  the  reading  in 
fome  copy  he  had  confulted,  I  turned  to  his  own  edition,  but  even  there  did 
not  find  his  quotation  confirmed. 

The  fadt  h,  that,  in  the  time  of  Livy  and  other  hiftorians,  tbe  diftiniflioa 
between  Roman  citizens,  whether  of  the  city  or  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  become  a  matter  of  antiquity  and  of  mere  curiofity; 
and  tlierefore  is  not  by  them  fo  fully  and  diftindly  ftatcd,  as  not  to  admit  of 
difpute.  Tlie  colonifts  ccaling  to  attend  at  ele(flions,  or  in  the  Aflemblies  of 
the  People,  and  not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  mufters,  fubjefled  tliemftlves 
to  all  the  effefls  of  pofuive  exclulion,  although  it  is  probable  no  fuch 
exclufion  had  taken  plage ;  f'or  even  aliens  were  not  excluded  by  any  politive 
law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  the  rolls  at  the  difcretion  of  tlie  officer  wlid 
prefided  in  the  mutter.  Antiquariant,  in  feaich  of  ancient  conftitutions,  fome- 
times  luppofe  that  rules  muft  have  exifted,  in  order  to  have  the  plcafure  of 
tfonje^uring  what  tliey  were. 

Vol.  I.  G 
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when  abroad  in  thfe  field  * .  Yet,  under  all  thefe 
defedls,  as  we  have  repeated  occafion  to  obferve, 
they  enjoyed  the  molt  envied  diftinclion  of  na- 
tions, continual  profperity,  and  an  almoll  uninter- 
rupted fucceflion  of  ftatefmen  and  warriors  elfe- 
where  unequalled  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind. 
tr.  c,  465,  In  about  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  at 
which  Rome  began  to  be  reftored  from  the  ruins 
in  which  it  was  laid  by  the  Gauls,  this  adventurous 
people  extended  their  fovereignty  from  the  fartheft 
limits  of  Tufcany  on  the  one  fide,  to  the  fea  of  Ta* 
rentum  and  the  Itraits  of  MefTma  on  the  other  ;  and 
as  the  conteil  of  parties  led  to  a  fucceflion  of  po- 
litical eftablifhments  at  home,  their  frequent  wars 
fuggefled  the  policy  which  they  adopted  refpedt- 
ing  foreign  nations,  an^  the  diftribution  of  their 
Qwn  fettlements  abroad. 

They  had  for  fonie  tnri,e  difcontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  receiving  prifoners  of  war  into  the  number 
of  their  people  ;  but  continued  that  of  extending' 
and  fecuring  their  own  acqirifitions,  by  colonies 
from  Rome  or  its  territory,  in  whom  they  could 
iRofl  fecurely  confide.  They  exacted  from  the 
cantons  of  Italy  which  tbey  vanquiflied,  contribu- 
tions of  fubfiftence  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of 
their  armies  ;^   and  they  generally  impofed  fome 

condition 

I,  The  Conijjl,  C.  Marcuj",  U.  C.  358,  bei!»g  cocamped  at  Sutrium  In  Etiu- 
Xi»,  aflimbicci  bis  army  in  their  Tribes,  and  pafll-d  a  law  to  rtife  the  twentieth 
jenny  on  the  price  of  every  flave  tliat  fliould  be  manumifed.  The  Senate,  be- 
ing pleafed  with  the  tax,  confirmed  the  a<fl  ;  but  the  Tribunes,  alarmed  at 
the  precedent,  obtained  a  refolLition,  by  which  it  was  declared  for  the  future 
to  be  a  capital  crime  for  any  perfon^to  propofe  any  law  in  fiich  detach<!d  or 
partial  Aflemblics  of  the  People,  (Lir.  lib.vii.  c.  i5.). 
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condition  of  this  fort  as  a  preliminary  to  every  ne-  chap. 
gociation  or  treaty  of  peace  '.  * — - — 

Their  forces  confifted,  nearly  in  equal  parts,  of 
native  Romans,  and  of  their  allies  in  Italy.    The  le-  u.  c.  4rs. 
gion,  fays  Livy,  had  been  formerly  arrayed  in  a 
continued  line,  ot  compadled  column^ ;  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  wars  which  led  to  the  conqueft  of 
Italy,  came  to  be  formed  in  divifi^ns^  and  had  dif- 
ferent orders  of  light  arid  heavy-arirted  infaritty,  aS 
well  as  cavalry.     The  light-armed  infantry  were 
called  the  V elites,  and  were  fuppofed  to  ply  in  the 
front,  on  the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and 
their  fervice  was,  to  keep  the  heavy-armed  foot  un- 
difturbed  by  miililes  till  they  came  into  cloffe  adlibh 
with  the  enemy. 

The  heavy-armed  foot  confifled  of 'three  orders, 
called  the  Haftati,  Principes,  and  Triarii ;  of  whorri 
each  had  its  feparate  divifions  or  manipules ;  and 
manipules  of  the  different  orders  were  placed  ift 
three  different  rows,  and  at  diftances  from  each 
other,  equal  to  the  front  of  the  divifion.  By  this 
difpofition  the  manipules  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
row  could  either  adl  feparately,  or,  by  mutually 
filling  up  their  intervals,  could  complete  the  front,- 
leaving  the  Triarii,  in  time  of  adtiori,  as  a  body  of" 
referve,  to  fupport  the  line,  or  fill  up  the  place  of 
any  manipule  that  might  be  forced  by  the  enemy. 
And,  in  order  to  facilitate  occafionally  this  change 
of  difpofition,  the  divifions  of  one  row  fatced  the 
G  2  intetval«i 

X  Liv,  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  Sx.  a.   Lib  ii.  c.  43.   Lib.  2.  c.  £,  Si  37- 
■iliv.  lib.  vlii.  c.  8. 
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CHAP,  intervals  of  the  other  ^     They  were  armed  with 
■  the  pihim^  which  was  a  heavy  javelin  or  fpear  to 

be 

I  This  account  of  the  Roman  Tegion  is  not  without  its  difEculties.  It  ap- 
pears irrational  to  break  and  difperfe  the  ilrength  of  a  body  in  this  manner  ; 
and  Caefar  makes  no  mention  of  any  fuch  diftindlion  of  orders,  of  the  mani- 
pules,  of  the  rows  in  which  they  were  formed,  or  of  the  intervals  at  which 
they  fought.  His  legion  confided  of  ten  coliorts,  formed  from  right  to  left 
on  a  continued  front.  Polybius,  however,  one  of  the  belt  military  hiftorians, 
and  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  difpofiticn  of  the  Roman  legion  in  adlion, 
as  well  as  on  the  parade,  is  very  explicit  in  this  account  of  it ;  of  thel'e  two 
authorities,  neither  can  be  queftioned:  but  they  refer  to  different  times.  Po- 
lybiu's  cannot  be  miftaken  or  mifunderftood,  he  refers  to  his  order  of  the  le- 
gion, in  the  defcripcion  of  the  Roman  march,  (Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  38.),  in  the 
defcription  of  every  battle,  (Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  i,  2,  3,  4.7>  ^"f^  (Polyb.  lib.  xv. 
c.  10.)  in  ftating  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Roman  legion  and  Mace, 
donian  phalanx,.  (Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  a8.).  The  phalanx  being  a  column  of 
indefinite  depth,  clofe  ranks,  and  a  continued  front,  with  lances  or  fpears,  it 
was  impregnable  to  the  fhort  fword  and  loofe  order  of  the  Romans,  fo  long 
as  it  preferved  its  front  entire,  and  fo  long  as  the  fpear-man  made  no  opening 
for  the  Roman  foldier  to  enter  within  the  point  of  his  weapon. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  Romans  made  their  attack  in  feparate  divifions  and 
at  intervals,  in  order  to  bring  on  fome  irregularity  in  the  front  of  the  phal3n.T» 
and  in  order  to  make  fome  openings  by  which  the  Roman  foldier  could  enter 
with  his  fword,  and,  being  once  within  the  point  of  his  enemy's  fpear,  could 
perform  great  flaughter  with  little  refiftance,  (Plutarch  iti  vit.  P.  Emilii  Liv. 
lib.  xliv.  c.  41.  Neque  ulla  evidenMor  caufa  viftorise  fnit  quam  quod  mul- 
ta  paflim  prjelia  erant  qux  fiucfluantes  turbarant  piimo,  deinde  disjecerunt 
phalanges).  From  this  account,  then,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Romans  did  not 
divide  their  legion  into  orders  and  manipules,  nor  fight  at  intervals,  until  after 
they  adopted  the  fliort-ftabbing  fword,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  originally 
from  Spain  ;  and  that  they  continued  to  make  this  difpofition  fo  long  only  as 
""  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  ufed  the  fpear  and  continued  front ;  that  a! 

ter  the  fecial  war  in  Italy  and  their  own  civil  wars  began,  they  difcontinued 
the  feparate  manipules,, and  fought  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  againft  an  army 
like  their  own,  by  prefenting  a  continued  front.  Livy  accordingly  marks  tli'- 
time  at  which  the  formation  of  manipules,  at  intervals,  was  adopted.  Poly- 
bins  marks  the  continuance  of  it,  and  Csefar  evidently,  marks  the  difcontmu- 
1  ance  of  it.     It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  laft  change  was  one  of  thofe 

made  by  Marius,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  armies  in  the  fecial  war. 

Tlie  three  orders  of  Haftati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  extremely  proper 
to  jpark  the  diftinSion  of  clalTes  fubfifting  among  Roman  citizens,  who  were, 

neverthelcfs.- 
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be  cafl  at  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fhort  and  mafly  chap. 

Ill 
iword  fitted  to  Itrike  or  to  thruft.     They  bore  an  t — ^ — * 

oblong  Ihield,  four  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half 

feet  broad,  with  a  helmet,  breaftplate,  and  greaves. 

In  the  liru6ture  of  thefe  weapons  and  this  defen- 
iive  armour,  the  Romans  confulted  at  once  both  the 
principal  fources  of  courage  in  a  foldier,  his  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  means  to  annoy  his  enemy,  and  of 
a  power  to  defend  himfelf.  With  thefe  advan- 
tages they  continued  for  ages  to  prevail  in  mod  of 
their  conflids,  and  were  the  model  which  other 
nations  endeavoured  to  imitate^  in  the  form  of  their 
armies  and  in  the  choice  of  their  weapons. 

It  is  under  flood  in  the  antiquities  of  this  People, 
that  when  they  were  aifembled  for  any  purpofe, 
whether  of  ftate  or  of  war,  they  were  termed  the 
Army.  In  their  mufters  a  Plebeian  was  a  foot 
foldier,  the  Knight  a  horfeman,  and  the  Legion  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  whole,  draughted  for  the 
year,  or  embodied  for  a  particular  fervice.  The 
men,  as  well  as  the  officers,  in  the  firll  period  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Republic,  were  annually  re- 
lieved or  exchanged  ;  and  even  after  it  ceafed  to 
be  the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private 
men,  and  after  the  fame  legions  were  employed 
during  a  fuccfeffion  of  fome  years,  yet  the  People, 

G3  to 

neverthelefs,  all  of  them  equally  bound,  on  occafion,  to  ferve  in  the  condition 
of  private  foldiers :  And  this  may  be  one  reafon  to  incline  us  to  afciibe  the 
difcontinuance  of  this  diltribution  to  Marius,  who  was  a  Igieat  leveller  of 
ranks. 

1  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  17,  18,  rp,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 
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CHAP,  to  the  lateft  period  of  the  eommonwealth,  conti- 
.    --J'      nued  to  form  the  armies  of  their  comitry,  and  the 
officer  of  ftate  was  (till  underftood  to  command  in 
virtue  of  his  civil  magiftracy,  or  in  virtue  of  a  mi- 
litary qualification  and  rank  which  never  failed  to 
accompany  his  office.     No  citizen  could  afpire  to 
any  of  the  higher  flations  in  the  commonwealth, 
until  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Legions,  either 
ten  years  if  on  horfeback,  or  fixteen  years  if  pn 
foot ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fpecial  commillions 
that  were  occafionally  giveq  for  feparate  objeds  of 
ilate  or  of  war,  civil  and  military  rank  were  never 
disjoined.     Equal  care  was  taken  to  furnifh  the 
rifing  ftatefman  and  warrior  with  fhe  technical  ha- 
bits of  either  profeffion  ;  or  rather  to  inftrudt  him, 
by  his  occafional  application  to  both,  not  to  mi- 
ftake  the  forms  of  office  in^ither  for  the  butinefs 
»f  ftate  or  of  war,  nor  to  reft  his  pretenfions  to  com^ 
mand  on  any  accompli ftiment  Ihort  of  that  fupe- 
rior  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  thofe  excellent 
perfonal  qualities  of  penetration,  fagacity,  and  cou- 
rage, which  give  the  perfon  poiTeffed  of  them  an 
afcendant,  whether  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in 
any  fcene  or  department  of  human  affairs.     It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  we  are  to  confi- 
der  the  Roman  eftabUfl:iment  as  civil  or  military  ; 
it  certainly  united,  in  ^  very  high  degree,  the  ad- 
vantages of  both,  and  continued  longer  \o  ];)lend  the 
profeffions  of  ftate  and  of  M^ar  together,  than  we  are 
apt  to  think  confiftent  with  that  propriety  of  cha- 
rader  which  we  require  in  each  :  but  to  this  very 

circumftance. 
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jircumftance,  probably,  among  others,  we   may  cha-p^ 
lafely  afcribe,  in  this  diftinguilhed  republic,  the  u,.,:^^^-* 
great  ability  of  her  councils,  and  the  irreliftible 
force  with  which  they  were  executed  ' . 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years:  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the 
.  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  continual  feries  of  wars  j 
fir  ft  with  the  Latins  and  with  their  owft  colonies, 
who  wifhed  to  difengage  themfcives  from  fo  un- 
equal an  alliance ;  afterwards  with  the  Etrufcans 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnites,  Campa- 
nians,  and  Tarentines  on  the  others  They  quar- 
reled with  the  Samnites  firft  in  behalf  of  the  Cam- 
panians,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  ai 
Rome,  made  a  furrender  of  themielves  and  of  all 
their  polTeffions.  This  act  of  fubmiffion  the  Rot 
mans  afterwards  had  occafion  to  enforce  againli 
the  Campunians  themfelves,  who  endeavoured, 
when  too  late,  to  recover  their  independence. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation,,  inhabiting 
that  trad;  df  the  Appenines  whicli  exte^iKls  from 
the  confines  of  Latium  to  thofe  of  Apiiilia ;  and 
who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous  fitua^ 
tion,  joined  fome  lingular  and  even  romantic  ill* 
ilitutions-,  which  enabled  them,  diirin-g,  above  for- 

G4  i^ 

r  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

2  Of  this  fort  it  is  mentioned,  that  ten  of  tbt  faireft  ot  one  i'ex  were  xa, 
.'lually  feleifled  as  prizes  to  be  won  by  tlie  bniveft.und  molt  defeiving  of  the 
other.  Strabo,  lilj.  v.  fin.  The  Saitinitcs  fumifliecl'  RcJ'ihan  generals  with 
the  fubjedl  of  twenty-four  triumphs,,  but  mixed  with  checks  and  difg/actt 
more  remarkable  than  any  they  had  received  in  the  courfe  of  their  wars  with 
Ally  other  nation?.    Floru?,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 
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CHAP,  ty  years,  from  the  time  at  which  their  wars  with 
^^    ^ '  .-  the  Romans  began,  to  maintain  the  conteft  %  and 
to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  fufpenfe. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the  Ro- 
man armies  frequently  penetrated  into  Lucania 
and  Apulia,  and  before  they  had  reduce4  the  Sam- 
nites,  were  known  as  protestors  and  allies,  or  had 
forced  their  paffage  as  conquerors  to  the  fouthern 
extremities  of  Italy.  And  the  State  itfelf,  under 
a  variety  of  titles,  was  in  reality  the  head,  or  held 
a  fpecies  of  fovereignty  over  all  the  nations  who 
.  occupied  that  part  of  the  peninfula. 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  moft  powerful  of  all 
the  Greek  fettlements  in  this  quarter,  having  ne- 
gledled  her  military  eftablilhments  in  proportion 
as  Ihe  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  alarmed 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  applied 
V'  C.  473-  for  protedion  to  Pyrrhus  the  King  of  Epirus,  at 
that  time  greatly  diftinguifhed  among  the  military 
adventurers  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They 
wilhed  to  employ  the  military  fkili  of  this  prince, 
without  being  expofed  to  fail  a  prey  to  his  ambi- 
tion •,  and  invited  him  to  come,  without  any  army 
of  his  own,  to  take  the  command  of  their  people, 
whofe  numbers  they  magnified,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  accept  of  their  offer.  But,  like  raofl  fo- 
reign military  proteftors,  he  appears  to  have  had, 
together  with  many  fchemes  of  ambition  ;againft 
thofe  on  whom  he  made  war,  fome  defigns  like- 
wife  on  the  State  he  was  brought  to  defend.     With 

this 

I  Liv.  lib.  X.  c.  3T. 
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this  double  intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  chap. 

III. 
of  Tarentum,  but  paffed  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  ^— nA-^ 

a  numerous  army,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 

Macedonians,  and  accuftomed  to  fervice  in  the 

wars  of  that  country  and  of  Greece. 

This  is  the  firil  enemy  whofe  forces  can  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  known  meafure,  with  which  to  com- 
pare, or  by  which,  in  this  early  period  of  their 
hiflory,  we  can  eftimate  the  power  and  military 
attainments  of  the  Romans.  They  had  been  vic- 
torious in  Italy,  but  the  charader  and  prowefs  of 
the  enemies  they  had  vanquilhed  are  unknown. 
This  prince  knew  the  arts  of  war  as  they  were 
pradifed  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece,  and  was 
reputed  one  of  the  firft  captains  of  that  or  any 
other  age  ^  He  accordingly  prevailed  over  the 
Romans  in  fome  of  their  firft  encounters;  but 
found  that  partial  victories  did  not  fubdue  this 
people,  nor  decide  the  conteft.  Having  vaft 
fchemes  of  ambition  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  he  fuddenly  fufpended  his  operations 
againft  the  Romans,  to  comply  with  an  invitation 
he  received  from  Syracufe,  to  poffefs  himfelf  of 
that  kingdom  in  behalf  of  his  fon,  who  had  fome 
pretenlions  to  the  crown  in  the  right  of  Agathocies, 
from  whom  he  was  defcended. 

In  order  to  purfue  this  objedl,  he  endeavoured 

to 

t  Pyrrlius,  it  is  faid,  was  ftruck  with  the  military  afpeft  of  the  Romans, 
and  admired  in  particular  the  form  of  their  encampments.  The  Greeks  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  avail  themfelevs  of  natural  ftrengths,  and  accommodated 
the  difpofition  of  their  camp  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  Romans,  tnifting  only  to 
their  artificial  works,  pitched  on  the  plain,  and  ftcver  varied  the  form  of  their 
encampments.    Plutarch  in  vit.  Pyrrh. 
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CHAP,  to  obtain  a  peace  or  ceflation  of  arms  in  Italy  ; 

■  but  was  told,  that,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Ro- 

mans;, he  mull  evacuate  their  country  and  return 
to  his  own  '.  With  this  anfwer  he  paffed  into 
Sicily  ;  and  aftej:  fdme  operations  which  were  fuc- 
cefsful,  though  not  fufficiently  fupported  by  his 
partizans  in  that  country  to  obtain  the  end  of  his 
expedition,  he  returned  again  into  Italy  for  the  de- 
fence of  Tarentum  ;  but  found  that  during  his  ab- 
fence  the  Romans  had  made  a  coniiderable  pro- 
grefs,  and  were  in  condition  to  l^pay  the  defeats 
they  had  fuffered  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Having  brought  this  matter  to  the  proof  in  feveral 
'encounters,  he  committed  the  defence  of  Taren- 
tum to  one  of  his  officers  ;  and  after  this  fruitlels 
attempt  to  make  conquefts  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea, 
in  which  he  had  employed  fix  years,  he  returned 
to  hi»  own  country. 

u,  c.  4Sr.  The  Romans  continuing  the  war  againft  Taren- 
tum, in  about  two  years  after  the  departure  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  made  themfeives  mafters  of 
the  place.  Here,  it  is  mentioned,  that  they  found, 
for  the  firfl:  time,  the  plunder  of  an  opulent  city, 
containing  the  models  of  elegant  workmanftiip  in 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exquifite 
luxury.  "  In  former  times,"  fays  Fiorus,  "  the 
*♦  vidlorious  generals  of  Rome  exhibited  in  their 
**  triumphs  herds  of  cattle  driven  from  the  Sabines 
'*  and  the  Volfci,  the  empty  cars  of  the  Gauls, 
'*  and  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites :  but  in  that 

"  which 

f  Liv.  Epitoiue,  lit.  siil.    Plutarch  in  vit.  Pj^rrh. 
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**  which  was  fhewn  for  the  conqueft  of  Tarentum,  chap. 

III. 
"  the  proceffion  was  led  by  ThefTalian  and  Mace-  <  ■    ,^    ,» 

'*  donian  captives,  followed  with  carriages  loaded 
" '  with  precious  furniture,  with  pidures,  Itatuics, 
"  plate,  and  other  ornaments  of  lilver  and  gold  ^'* 
Spoils  which,  we  may  guefs,  in  the  firft  exhibition 
of  them,  were  valued  at  Rome  more  as  the  public 
tpophies  of  victory,  than  felt  as  the  baits  of  pri- 
vate'avarice,  or  the  objedls  of  a  mean  admiration. 
The  Roman  citizen  as  yet  lived  content  in  his 
cottage,  furnifhed  in  the  rudeft  manner  ;  and  ho 
lubfifted  on  the  fimplcfl  fare,  the  produce  of  his 
own  labour.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  Conful  who 
obtained  this  triumph,  for  the  redudion  of  Ta.. 
rentum,  having  the  offer  of  fihyjugera  as  a  reward 
from  the  public  for  his  fervices,  would  accept  of 
no  more  than-  feven.  This,  he  faid,  is  the  ordina- 
ry portion  of  a  citizen,  and  that  perfon  muft  be  ari 
unworthy  member  of  the  commonwealth  who  can 
wrfli  for  more  -. 

From  the  conqueil  of  Tarentum  the  Romans  u.  c.  4S1. 
may  be  confldered  as  the  fovereigns  of  Italy,  al- 
though 

I.  Floras,  lib.  i.  c,  i8. 

1  A  Roman  citizen  in  this  period  might,  by  tbe  lavr  of  Ucinius,  have  an 
eft[it&  of  five  )ii\i^^K^ju^fira,  or  about  tUie^  hundred  acr^ ;  but  the  Qxdinarj 
pafrimoiiy  of  a  noble  family  was  probably  far  below  this  meafure;  and  the 
lot  of  a  citizen  in  the  new  colonies  feldonr  exceeded  ievcn  j'ugera.  The  peo- 
ple were  lodged  ia  cottagesand  fltpt  on  itraw,  (Plin.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Ciccr, 
pro  Roffio,  Val.  Max.  Ub.  iv.  q.  3.).  Xhe  Rom;ins,  till  a  little  before  the  fiegc 
of  Tarentum,  had  no  coin  but  copper,  and  eftimatcd  property  more  common- 
ly by  the  head  of  cattle  than  by  iBOR»y.  Th«y  c»Nied  ilver  for  the  firft  tkne 
U.  G^  485.  For  gold  it  was  known  as  a  precious  material,  and  was  fometimea 
joined  with  oxen  in  the  reward  of  4iftiBguilli«4  Cei.viq«s.  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c,  30. 
ibid.  Epitoj|3e,  lib.  xv. 
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CHAP,  though  their  dominion  was  extremely  ill  defined, 
^„.„.,^^^  either  in  refpedl  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent. 
They  but  in  a  few  inflances  laid  claim  to  abfolute 
fovereignty,  and  kail  of  all  over  thofe  who  were 
moll  fubmiffive  to  their  powder.  It  v/as  their  max- 
im, to.  fpare  the  obfequious,  but  to  crulh  the 
prpud  V;  an  artful  profeffion,  by  which,  under  the 
pretences  of  generolity  and  magnanimity,  they 
flated  themfelves  as  the  fovereign  nation.  Under 
this  prefumptuous  maxim  their  friendlhip  was  to 
be  obtained  by  fubmiflion  alone  ;  and  was,  no 
lefs  than  their  enmity,  fatal  to  thofe  who  em- 
braced it.  .The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the  moll 
part,  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name,  under  which 
they  difguifed  their  dominion,  and  under  which 
they  availed  themfelves  of  the  Hrength  and  refour- 
ces  of  other  nations,  with  the  leaft  poffible  alarm 
to  their  jealoufy  or  pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  early  formed  an  al- 
liance offenfive  and  defeniive,  in  which  the  par- 
ties mutually  llipulated  the  number  of  troops  to 
be  furniihed  by  each ;  the  refpedlive  Ihares  which 
each  was  to  have  in  the  fpoils  of  their  common 
enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjulling  any  difputes 
that  might  arife  between  them.  This  was  the 
league  which  the  Latins  were  fuppofed  to  have  fo 
freq^iently  broken,  and  of  which  the  Romans  fo 
often  exa6led  the  obfervance  by  force  ^. 

In  the  firll  llruggles  which  they  made  to  reftore 
their  fettlement  after  its  dellruction  by  the  Gauls, 

and 

i  Piircere  fubjecflis  et  dcbellarc  fuperbos. 

i  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  vi.  p.  415.     Liv.  lib,  vi.  c.  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  43, 
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and  in  the  fubfequent  wars,  which  during  an  hun- 
dred years  they  had  to  maintain,  in  fupport  of  their 
new  eftablilhment,  different  cantons  of  thefe  origi- 
nal confederates,  as  well  as  many  of  their  own  co- 
lonies, had  taken  very  different  parts,  and  in  the 
treaties  which  enfued,  obtained,  or  were  fenteneed 
to,  different  conditions ;  fome  were  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  partook  in  the  preroga- 
tive of  Roman  citizens.  A  few  were,  by  their 
own  choice,  in  preference  to  the  charadler  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others, 
under  pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  though  without  the  right  of  fuffrage, 
were  deprived  of  their  corporation  eftablilhments, 
and  with  the  title  of  Citizens,  treated  as  fubjeds. 
A  few  were  iubjedled  in  form  to  a  military  power, 
and  had  a  Pr2efe(5t  or  Governor  annually  fent  from 
Rome  ^ 

From 

I  The  city  of  Capua,  together  with  its  diftiicl  of  Campania,  was  the  firft 
example  of  a  provincia.1  gpvernment  eftabliflied  by  the  Romans  in  any  of  their 
couquefts.  The  Campanians,  in  order  to  be  prote<iled  againft  the  Samnites, 
had  delivered  themfelves  up  to  the  Romans.  But  they  foon  after  became 
fenfible  of  their  ov/n  folly,  in  tnifting  their  defence  to  any  force  but  their 
own,  or  in  refigning  their  power  as  a  State,  with  a  view  to  preferve  any  thing 
elfc.  Wiicn  they  perceived  this  error,  they  endeavoured,  in  conjundlion  with 
fome  of  their  neighbours,  to  form  a  party  againll  their  new  mafters ;  and  be- 
ing defeated  in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  independence,  were  treated 
with  the  feverity  that  is  commonly  employed  againft  rebel  fabje(fls.  Their 
Senate  and  popular  aflembly,  under  pretence  of  hipprefiing  feminaries  of  fac- 
tion, were  abolifl*d,  and  a  Prci;fe(fl  or  Governor  annually  appointed,  (Liv. 
lib.  ix.  c.  ao.).  A  fimilar  courfe,  under  the  fame  pretence,  was  foon  after 
taken  with  Antium,  (Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  21.).  This  had  been  the  principal  fea- 
port  of  the  Volfci,  and  long  the  head  of  manj  formidable  combinations  againft- 
the  Romans. 
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From  this  unequal  treatment  arofe  the  variet;f 
of  conditions  by  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were 
diflinguillied,  as  Colonies,  Municipal  Town*,  Al- 
lies, Praefedlures,  or  Provincial  Govetnments,  un- 
til about  i8i  years  after  this  date,  when,  as  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  fequel,  the  whole  was  fet- 
tled or  raifed  to  the  fame  level,  by  the  general  ad- 
miffion  of  all  the  Italians  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
People,  or  citizens  of  Rome, 


G  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

Limits  of  Italy. — Contiguous  Nations, — Ligurians.-^ 
Gauls. — Greek  and  Phcenician  Colonies  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.-'^Nations  of  Illyricum.-^Of  Greece.-^ 
Achfean  League. — Thebans. — Athenians. — AJia- 
tic  Nations. — •Pergamus. — Syria. — Egypt. — Car- 
thage. — The  Mamertiiies  of  MeJJina. — Occafion  of 
thefirfi  War  with  Carthage. — LoJ/es  of  the  Par* 
ties. — Peace. — State  of  the  Romans. — Political 
or  Civil  Irtjlitutions. — Colonies. — Mujiers. — Ope- 
ration on  the  Coin. — Increafe  of  the  Slaves. — Gla^ 
diators. — Different  Refults  of  the  War  at  Rome 
and  Carthage. — Mutiny  and  Invafion  of  the  Mer- 
cenaries at  Carthage. — End  of  this  War. — Cef- 
Jton  of  Sardinia. — War  with  the  Illyrians.-^Firfi 
Correfpondence  of  Rome  with  Greece, 

AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to  which  our  nar-  c  h a P- 
ration  is  brought,  were  become  the   fove-  ^— ^^I » 

reigns  of  Italy,  or,  by.  their  afcendant  in  fo  advan-  '  ""^  '' 
tageous  a  lituatiqn,  were  enabled  to  ad:  a  diftin- 
.;uillied  part  in  every  tranfadlion  which  concerned 
the  condition  of  nations  in  that  country  \  it  is  pro- 
per in  this  place  to  carry  our  obfervation  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  that  pcninfula,  and  to  enumerate 
the  powers  that  were  then  eilabliflied  on  different 
iides  of  it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  feas  by  which  it 
ivas  nearly  furrounded. 

Italy  was  not  then  fuppofcd  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  that  trad:  which  has  in  later  times  been 

known 
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known  under  this  name.  Being  bounded,  as  at 
prefent,  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  feas  of  Sicily 
and  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no  farther 
to  the  north-well  than  to  the  Arnus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other.  Beyond 
thefe  limits  the  weftern  coafts  were  inhabited  by 
a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  the  name  of  Li- 
gurians,  occupied  the  deicents  of  the  Appenines 
and  the  fouth  of  the  Alps  quite  to  the  fea-fliore. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Appenines,  from  Sene- 
gallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  and  extenfive  plains  on 
both  fides  of  the  Po  were  in  the  polTeflion  of  Gaul- 
ifli  nations,  who  were  faid,  fome  centuries  before, 
to  have  paiTed  the  mountains,  and  who  were  then 
adlually  fpread  over  a  fertile  tradt  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  They 
confifted  of  nine  different  hordes,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  pafled  the  Alps  at  different  times. 
Of  thefe  the  Lebecii,  Infubres,  Cenomani,  and  Ve~ 
neti,  occupied  the  northern  banks  of  the  Po,  in- 
cluding what  are  now  the  ftates  of  Milan,  Venice, 
and  other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  fide  of  the 
river.  The  Anianes,  Boii,  Agones,  and  Senones, 
were  fettled  to  the  fouthward,  from  the  Po  to  the 
defcents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Hadriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what  are  now  the 
Hates  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Urbino. 
In  this  favourable  fituation  they  appear  to  have 
abated  much  of  their  native  ferocity,  though  with- 
out acquiring,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  arts 
that  improve  the  conveniencies  of  life.     They  fed 

chiefly 
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chiefly  on  the  milk  or  the  fiefli  of  their  cattle,  and  chap, 
were  occupied  entirely  in  the  care  of  their  arms  ■     j  -  - 
and  of  their  herds.     By  thefe,  and  the  ornaments 
of  gold,  of  which  they  were  extremely  fond,  they 
.eftimated  their  riches.     They  were  divided  into 
Tribes  or  Cantons,  and  lived  in  cottages  huddled 
together,  without  any  form  of  towns  or  of  villages ; 
had  a  leader  in  every  horde,  who  was  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  his  retinue,  or  valued  himfelf  chiefly  on 
the  number  of  his  followers.    They  made  confider- 
able  encroachments  on  the  fl:ates  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria  ;  but  were  at  laft  encountered,  and  flop-    • 
ped  in  their  progrefs,  by  the  Romans  ;  fo  much, 
that  all  the  fettlements  of  thefe  nations  within  the 
Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Senegaliia,  had,  about 
three  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy, 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of 
Rome  ^.^ 

The  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft- 
%vard  of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
Greece  and  of  Afia,  and  had  received  many  colo- 
nies from  thence  in  the  form  of  trading  fettlements, 
which  remained  altogether  diftindt  from  the  natives. 
Such  were  the  Greek  colonies  at  Marfeilles,  Empo- 
ri{£,  Saguntum,  and,  even  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean, 
fuch  was  the  Tyrian  colony  at  Gades  in  Spain.  On 
the  other  fide  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Hadriatic, 
were  diftributed  a  number  of  fmall  nations,  the 
Iftrians,  Dalmatians,  and  lUyrians ;  of  which,  ajt 
the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  this  gulf,  the  Illyrians,  be- 

Vol.  I.  H  ing 

1  Polyb.  lib,  ii.  c.  17.  19.  29. 
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c  K  A  P.  ing  the  chief  or  principal  power  in  that  quarter, 
I  ..  ^ '  ,  extended  eaftward  to  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 
U.  C.421.  The  fine  age  of  Greece  was  paft,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  had  finiflied  the  career  of  his  vidories 
about  fixty  years  before  this  date.  His  hereditary 
dominions,  as  well  as  his  perfonal  conquefts,  were 
difmembered,  and  become  the  patrimony  of  offi- 
cers, who  had  learned  under  him  to  affedl  the  ma- 
jefty  and  the  power  of  kings.  Macedonia  was  go- 
verned by  Antigonus  Dozon,  who,  together  with 
the  principality  of  Pella,  held  in  dependence  on 
himfelf  Epirus,  Theffaly,  and  Greece,  to  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Corinth.  He  Jiad  contended  with  Pyrrhus, 
the  late  invader  of  Italy,  for  part  of  this  territory  ;. 
and,  by  the  death  of  his  antagonift,  was  now  in 
poflefiion  of  the  whole. 

In  one  part  of  the  coalt  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  fettled  the  Etolians, 
who,  during  the  profperity  of  Greece,  had  been 
an  obfcure  and  barbarous  horde ;  but  had  now,  by 
the  confederacy  of  a  number  of  cantons,  laid  many 
diflricls  around  them  under  contribution,  and  ad- 
icd  a  diftinguiflied  part  in  the  wars  and  tranfadions 
which  followed. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a  fimi- 
]ar  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Achaean  league. 
The  name  of  Achaia,  in  the  fabulous  ages,  was 
tlie  moft  general  denomination  of  Greece.  When 
other  names,  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  of  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  became  more  difiinguillied,  the  name 
of  Acha?ans  was  appropriated  to  the  tribes  who 

occupied 
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occupied  the  fouthern  coaft,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  c  h  a  p. 
from  Elis  to  Sicyon.     On  this  trad:  twelve  little       ^  '    ■ 
cantons,  Dymae,  Phara,  Tritsea,  Rhipes,  Thafium, 
Patras,  Pellene,  ^gium,   Rura,  Carynia,  Olenos, 
and  Hellice^  having  changed  their  government 
from   principalities   to   repubiics,  entered  into  a 
league,  or  confederacy,  for  common  defence.    Hel- 
iice  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  feat  of 
-their  affembly  ;  but  this  jilace  having  been  over- 
vi^helmed  by  an  inundation  of  the  fea,  their  meet- 
ings were  transferred  to  ^gium. 

In  the  more  celebrated  times  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  thefe  little  cantons  being  fituated  on 
-a  poor  and  rocky  lliore,  without  fhipping  and  with- 
out harbours  %  were  of  little  x^onlideration  in  the 
liiftory  of  Greece  ;  they  took  no  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  country  ft  om  the  invafions  of  Darius, 
or  of  Xerxes,  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the  di- 
vifions  that  followed  under  the  hoftile  banners  of 
Spart^  and  of  Athens.  They  began,  -however,  to 
appear  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  againfl 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  partook  with 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  that  prince  at  Chaeronea,  and  in  all  its 
confequences.  Their  league  was  accordingly  dif- 
folved  by  the  conqueror,  and  fome  of  their  can- 
tons feparatcly  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. But  about  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  invaded 
Italy,  Dymae,  Patrae,  Phara^,  and  Tritcea  found  an 
opportunity  to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy. 

H2  They 

1  Paufanias,  lib.  vii.  c.  C.  i  Plutardi,  in  Vit.  Arat,  p.  321. 
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They  were  joined  in  about  five  years  afterwards 
by  the  canton  of  ^gium,  and  fucceffively  by  thofe 
of  Bura  and  Carynia.  Theie,  during  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  continued  to  be  the  only  par- 
ties in  this  famous  league.  They  had  a  general 
congrefs,  at  which  they  originally  eleded  two  an- 
nual officers  of  ftate,  and  a  common  fecretary. 
They  afterwards  committed  the  executive  power 
to  one  officer  ;  and,  under  the  famous  Aratus  of 
Sicyon,  united  that  republic,  together  with  Corinth 
and  Megara,  to  their  league  ' . 

About  the  time  at  which  the  Romans  became 
mailers  of  Tarentum,  this  combination  was  become 
the  moft  confiderable  power  of  the  Peloponnefus,' 
and  affedied  to  unite  the  whole  of  it  under  their 
banners ;  but  Sparta,  though  greatly  fallen  from 
the  fplendour  of  her  ancient  difcipline  and  power, 
Fas  Hill  too  proud,  or  too  much  under  the  direc- 
tion of  her  own  ambitious  leaders,  to  fuffer  herfelf 
to  be  abforbed  in  this  upitart  confederacy  ;  Ihe 
continued  for  fome  time  its  rival,  and  was  at  laft 
the  caufe,  or  furniilied  the  occafion,  of  its  fall. 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  flill  pre- 
tending to  the  dignity  of  independent  nations, 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  ready  to  become  the 
prey  of  any  party,  who,  breaking  through  the 
other  barriers  that  were  ftill  oppofed  to  the  con- 
queft  of  Greece,  was  fufficiently  powerful  to  reach 
them. 

In  Alia,  a  confiderable  principality  was  formed 
round  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  bore  its  name. 

Syriq. 

X  Folyb   lib,  ii.  c.  3.  anrl  Paufunia'-,  lib.  vii. 
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Syria  was  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending  chap. 
from  the  coafts  of  Ionia  to  Armenia  and  Perfia.  ■  .  ^y^ .  . 
This  kingdom  had  been  formed  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der, and  it  was  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  fon, 
Antiochus  Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  paffed  from  the 
iirft  Ptolemy  to  his  fon  Philadelphus,  who,  upon 
the  expulfion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  had  entered 
into  a  correfpondence  with  the  Romans.  This 
kingdom  included  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ;  and  hav- 
ing fome  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Afia,  ex- 
tended on  the  fouth  and  the  weft  from  Cselo-Sy- 
ria,  of  which  the  polTeffion  was  ftill  difputed  by  An- 
tiochus, to  the  fandy  defarts  of  Lybia.  Beyond  thefe 
defarts,  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
almoft  oppolite  to  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  lay  the  fa- 
mous republic  of  Carthage,  now  fovereign  of  a 
conliderable  territory  in  the  midft  of  petty  African 
monarchies,  out  of  which  the  great  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  faid  to  have  been  found- 
ed about  one  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome^ 
was  now  unqueftionably  farther  advanced  in  the 
commercial  and  lucrative  arts,  and  fuperior  to 
Rome  in  every  refource,  belides  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  national  charader,  and  which  is 
the  confequence  of  public  virtue. 

In  refpedl  to  mere  form,  the  eonftitution  of  both 
nations  was  nearly  alike.  They  each  had  a  fenate 
and  popular  alTemblies,  and  annually  eleded  two 

H  3  officers 
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CHAP,  ofBcers  o'S  Hate  for  the  fapreme  diredion  of  their 
^  ^  .[  ,  civil  and  military  affairs  ^  Even  at  Carthage  the- 
collateral  members  of  government  were  fo  fortu- 
nately balanced,  as  to  have  flood  for  ages  the  Ihock 
of  corrupt  fadions,  without  having  fuffered  any 
fatal  revolution,  or  without  having  fallen  into  ei- 
ther extreme  of  anarchy  or  tyrannical  ufurpation. 
The  frequent  profped  indeed,  which  this  common- 
wealth had,  of  incurring  thefe  evils,  joined  to  the 
influence  of  a  barbarous  fuperflition,  which  repre- 
fented  the  gods  as  delighted  with  human  facrifices, 
probably  rendered  the  temper  of  the  people  in  fo 
high  a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel.  Under  the  fan- 
guinary  policy  of  this  Hate,  it  was  common  for  offi- 
cers to  be  adjudged,  in  cafe  of  miftakes  or  want  of 
capacity,  as  well  as  of  crimes,  to  expire  on  the 
crofs,  or  to  fuffer  fome  other  horrible  punilhment 
equally  odious  and  unjuft  ^. 

The  Carthaginians  being  fettled  on  a  peninfula, 
and  at  firft  without  fufficient  land  or  territory 
to  maintain  any  confiderable  numbers  of  people, 
applied  themfelves  to  fuch  arts  as  might  procure 
a  fubfiftence  from  abroad  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time, 
upon  the  deftrudion  of  Tyre,  became  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Their  lituation,  fo  convenient  for  fliipping,  was. 
extremely  favourable  to  the  purfuit  of  trade;  and 
^cir  fuccefs  in  it  foon  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  a- 

territory 
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territory  by  which  they  became  a  landed  as  well  as 
a  naval  power.  They  paffed  into  Spain,  under 
pretence  of  giving  fupport  and  affillance  to  the  city 
of  Gades,  which,  like  themfelves,  was  a  colony 
from  Tyre.  They  became  matters  of  Sardinia^ 
and  had  confiderable  polTeflions  in  Sicily,  of  which 
they  were  extremely  delirous  to  feize  the  whole. 
From  every  part  of  their  acquifitions  they  endea- 
voured to  derive  the  profit  of  merchants,  as  well 
as  the  revenue  of  fovereigns. 

In  this  republic,  individuals  had  amafled  great 
fortunes,  and  eftimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A 
certain  raeafure  of  property  was  required  to  quali- 
fy a  citizen  for  the  higher  offices  of  ftate  ;  and,  in 
the  canvas  for  eledions,  every  preferment,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  was  venal  ^  Ambition  it- 
felf,  therefore,  became  a  principle  of  avarice,  and 
every  Carthaginian,  in  order  to  be  great,  was  in- 
tent to  be  rich.  Though  the  interefts  of  com- 
merce fhould  have  inculcated  the^dcfire  of  peace, 
yet  the  influence  of  a  few  leading  men  in  the  ftate, 
and  even  the  ipirit  of  rapacity  which  pervaded  the 
people,  the  neceffity  to  which  they  were  often  re- 
duced of  providing  fettlements  abroad  for  a  po- 
pulace who  could  not  be  eafily  governed  at  home> 
led  them  frequently  into  foreign  wars,  and  even 
engaged  them  in  projeds  of  conquelt.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  circumftance,  the  community 
ftifled  or  negleded  the  military  charader  of  their 
own  citizens,  and  had  perpetual  recourfe  to  fo- 
il 4  leigners, 
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reigners,  whom  they  trufted  with  their  arms,  and" 
made  the  guardians  of  their  wealth.  Their  ar- 
mies, for  the  moft  part,  were  compofed  of  Numi- 
dians,  Mauritanians,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugi- 
tive flaves  from  every  country  around  them.  They 
were  among  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  had 
the  ingenuity,  or  rather  the  misfortune,  to  make 
war  withoirt  becoming  military,  and  who  could 
be  viftorious  abroad,  while  they  were  expofed  to 
be  a  prey  to  the  meaneiP;'  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  firfl 
offices  of  truft  and;  command  being  referved  for 
the  natiresi  though  the  charafter  of  the  people  in 
general  was>mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  few,  being 
defcended  of  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  the  higher 
honours  of  the  ftate,  feemed  to  inherit  the  genius 
of  ftatefmen  and  warriors.  Inftead  of  fuffering  by 
,  the  contagion  of  a  mercenary  fpirit,  the  nobles  of 
Carthage  perhaps  derived  fome  additional  elevation 
of  mind  from  the  contraft  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  defpife.  And  thus,  though  the  State,  in 
general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  members  were 
qualified  for  great  affairs.  War,  and  the  other 
objects  of  ftate,  naturally  devolved  on  fuch  men, 
and  occafionally  rendered  them  necelTary  to  a  fe- 
dentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  in  ordinary 
times,  were  difpofed  to  flight  their  abilities,  or  to 
diftruft  their  power.  They  became  unfortunately 
a  party  for  war  in  the  councils  of  their  country, 
as  thofe  who  were  jealous  of  them  became,  with 
ilill  lefs-  advantage  to  the  public,  a  party  for  peace ; 

or,. 
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or,  when  at  war,  a  party  who  endeavoured  to  em-  chap. 
barrafs  the  condud:  of  thofe  in  power  -,  and,  under  >       '    - 
the  efFeds  of  misfortune,  were  ever  ready  to  pur- 
chafe  tranquilUty  by  the  moft  fliameful  and  dan- 
gerous conceffions. 

Carthage  being  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  was  already 
long  known  on  the  coafts  of  Italy  :  Ihe  had  treaties 
fubfifting  with  the  Romans  above  two  hundred 
years,  in  which  they  mutually  fettled  the  limits  of 
their  navigation,  and  the  regulations  of  their  trade. 
An^  the  Romans,  as  parties  in  thefe  treaties,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations 
by  fea,  earlier  than  is  ftated  in  the  other  parts  of 
their  hiftory. 

In  the  firft  of  thofe  treaties,  which  is  dated  in  u.  c.  ^4. 
theeonfulate  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius, 
the  firft  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Romans, 
unlefs  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  which  lay 
about  twenty  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Bay  ' 

of  Carthage. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  thefe  circumftances, 
they  fhould  remain  no  longer  than  five  days,  and 
fupply  themfelves  only  with  what  might  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  refit  their  veffels,  or  to  furnifli  them 
witli  vidims  for  the  ufual  facrifices  performed  at 
fea.  But  that  in  Sardinia,  and  even  in  Africa,  to 
the  weft  of  this  boundary,  they  fhould  be  at  liberty 
to  trade  and  to  difpofe  of  their  merchandize  with- 
out paying  apy  duties  befides  the  fees  of  the  crier 

and 
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and  clerk  of  fale  ;  and  that  the  public  faith  fhoiild 
be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  all 
goods  fold  under  the  infpeftion  of  thefe  officers. 

That  the  ports  of  Sicily  fnould  be  equally  open 
to  both  nations. 

That  the  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  fliould 
not  commit  any  hoftilities  on  the  coatl  of  Latium, 
nor  molell  the  inhabitants  of  Ardsea,  Antium, 
Laurentium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  or  of  any  other 
place  in  alliance  with  Rome  ;  that  they  fliould  not 
attempt  to  ered  any  fortrefs  on  that  coaft ;  and  that, 
if  they  Ihould  land  at  any  time  with  an  armed 
force,  they  Ihould  not,  upon  any  account  whatever, 
remain  a  night  on  Ihore. 

By  a  fubfequent  treaty,  in  which  the  ftates  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to 
both  parties,  the  former  articles  are  renewed  with 
additional  limitations  to  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  Romans,  and  with  fome  extenfion  to  that 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  for  inilance, 
are  permitted  to  trade  in  the  ports  of  Latium,  and 
even  to  plunder  the  natives,  provided  they  put 
the  Romans  in  polTeffion  of  any  ftrong-holds  they 
Ihould  feize  on  the  coalt  ;  and  provided  they 
fliould  releafe,  without  ranfom,  fuch  of  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  as  became  their  prifoners  ' . 
u,  c.  474.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  with  an 
armament  which  equally  alarmed  both  nations^ 
the  R.omans  and  Carthaginians  again  renewed 
their  treaties  with  an  additional  article,  in  which 

they 
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Shey  agreed  mutually  to  fupport  each  other  againft  chap. 
the  deligns  of  that  prince,   and  not  to  enter  into  >    ^^'    r 
any  feparate  treaty  with   him  inconliflent   with 
this   defenfive   alliance  :    and   farther   (lipulated, 
that,  in  the  wars  which  were  expeeled  with  this 
enemy,  the  Carthaginians,  whether  as  principals 
or  auxiliaries,  fhould  furnifh  the  whole  of  the 
fhipping,  both  tranfports  and  armed  gallies  ;  but 
that  the  expence  of  every  armament  fhould  be  de- 
frayed at  the  charge  of  that  party  in  whofe  behalf 
it  was  employed. 

In  obfervance  probably  of  the  lafl  of  thefe 
treaties,  and  by  mutual  concert,  though  with  con- 
fiderable  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of  each  other,  the 
forces  of  thefe  nations  combined  in  reducing  the 
garrifon  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  at  Tarentum. 
Each  had  their  feparate  defigns  on  the  place  ;  and 
when  its  fate  was  determined,  from  thenceforward 
confidered  the  other  as  the  moft  dangerous  com- 
petitor for  dominion  and  power.  Phyrrus,  even 
when  they  were  joined  in  alliance  againft  himfelfy 
is  faid  to  have  forefeen  their  quarrels,  and  tahave 
pointed  at  the  illand  of  Sicily  as  the  firft  fcene  of 
their  conteft. 

In  that  ifland  the  Carthaginians  were  already 
in  poifeirion  of  Lyliboeum,  with  other  polls  of  im- 
portance, and  had  a  defign  on  the  whole.  The 
Romans  were  in  light  of  it ;  and  by  their  lituation 
at  Rhegium,  commanded  one  fide  of  the  Straits. 
The  other  fide  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertines, 
\  race  of  Italian  extradion,  who,  being  placed  at 

Meffina, 
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CHAP.  Meffina  by  the  king  of  Syracufe  to  defend  that 
,  ftation,  barbaroiifly  murdered  the  citzens,  and  took 
pofleflion  of  their  habitations  and  effeds. 

This  horrid  adlion  was  afterwards  imitated  by 
a  Roman  legion  pofted  at  Rhegiiim  during  the 
late  wars  in  Italy  :  thefe  like  wife  murdered  their 
holts,  and  feized  their  effects  ;  but  were  punifhed 
by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery, with  the  molt  exemplary  rigour.  They  were 
conducted  in  chains  to  Rome,  fcourged,  and  be- 
headed by  fifties  at  a  time.  The  crime  of  the 
Mamertines  was  refented  by  the  Sicilians  in  gene- 
ral with  a  like  indignation  ;  and  the  authors  of  it 
were  purfued,  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  generous  and  heroic  revenge.  They 
were,  at  length,  reduced  to  fuch  diltrefs,  that  they 
refolved  to  furrendet  themfelves  to  the  firft  power 
that  could  afford  them  proteftion.  But,  being 
divided  in  their  choice,  one  party  made  an  of- 
fer of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  Carthaginians,  the 
other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  fcrupled  to  pro- 
tedl  a  crime  of  which  they  had  fo  lately  punifhed 
an  example  in  their  own  peopled  And,  while 
they  helitated  on  the  propofal  that  was  made  to 
them,  the  Carthaginians,  favoured  by  the  delay  of 
their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  military  Itations,  got  the  ftart  of  their  com- 
petitors, and  were  received  into  the  town  of  Mef- 
lina. 

This  unexpected  advantage  gained  by  a  powei" 

of 
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«f  which  they  were  jealous,  and  the  danger  of  fuf-  chap. 
fering  a  rival  to  command  the  paffage  into  Italy,  i..„  ^ '  > 
removed  the  fcruples  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  offi- 
cer who  had  charge  of  their  forces  in  the  conti- 
guous parts  of  the  country,  was  ordered  to  aflem- 
ble  all  the  fliipping  that  could  be  found  on  the 
coaft  from  Tarentum  to  Naples,  to  pafs  with  his 
army  into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  difpoflefs  the 
Carthaginians  from  the  city  of  Meffina. 

As  foon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
a  force  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the 
party  in  the  city,  that  favoured  the  admiffion  of 
the  Romans,  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  the  place  K 

Here  commenced  the  firfl:  Punic  war,  about  ten  u.  c.  450, 
years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, 
eight  years  after  the  furrender  of  Tarentum,  and 
in  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome. 
In  this  war,  the  firft  object  of  either  party  was  no 
more  than  to  fecure  the  polfeffion  of  Meffina,  and 
to  command  the  paffage  of  the  Straits  which  fepa- 
rate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views  were  gra- 
dually extended  to  objects  of  more  importance,  to 
the  fovereignty  of  that  ifland,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  feas. 

The  conteft  in  which  they  were  now  engaged 
was  likely  to  be  extremely  unequal.  On  the  one 
fide  appeared  the  refources  of  a  great  nation,  col- 
leded  from  extenfive  dominions,  a  great  naval  force, 
ftanding  armies,  and  the  experience  of  exertions 

made 
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c  H  A  P.  made  at  a  diftance.  On  the  other,  the  mere  fero- 
«-  ^'  r  city  or  valour  of  a  fmall  State,  hitherto  exerted 
only  againft  their  neighbours  of  Italy,  who,  though 
fubdued,  were  averfe  to  fubjedlion,  and  not  in  con- 
dition to  famifh  the  neceffary  fupplies  for  a  diftant 
war ;  without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any 
army  but  what  was  annually  fonncd  by  detach- 
ments from  their  own  people,  and  without  any  of- 
ficers befides  the  ordinary  magiftrates  of  the  city ; 
engaged,  in  Ihort,  in  a  war  at  fea,  without  any  na- 
val force,  or  experience  of  continued  and  remote 
operations. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  unpromiling  appearances 
r>n  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  the  commanding  afpedl 
of  their  firft  defcent  upon  Sicily  procured  them  not 
only  the  polfellion  of  Meffma,  but  foon  after  de- 
termined Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracufe,  hitherto  in 
alliance  with  the  Cathaginians,  to  efpoufe  their 
-caufe,  to  fupply  their  army  with  provilions,  and  af- 
terwards to  join  them  with  his  own.  Being  thus 
reinforced  by  the  natives  of  Sicily,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  recal  part  of  the  force  with  which  they  be- 
32;an  the  war ;  continued,  though  at  a  lefs  expence, 
to  adl  on  the  offenfive  ;  and  drove  the  Carthagi- 
nians from  many  of  their  important  ftations  in  the 
iiland » . 

While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hiero 
were  victorious  by  land,  the  Carthaginians  conti- 
nued to  be  mailers  oi:  the  fea,  kept  pofieffion  of  all 
the  harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coails,  ob- 

ilruded 
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ftruded  the  military  convbys  from  Italy,  and  chap. 
alarmed  that  country  itfelf  with  frequent  defcents,  .  ^'  - 
It  was  evident,  that,  under  thefe  di  fad  vantages, 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preferve  any 
maritime  acquifitions  ;  and  it  was  neceffary,  either 
to  drop  the  conteft  in  yielding  the  fea,  or  to  en- 
deavour, on  that  element  likewife,  to  cope  with 
their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  hillorians 
reprefent  them,  unacquainted  with  fhipping,  they 
were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unprovided  with 
ihips  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither  the 
art  of  navigation,  nor  that  of  conitrudting  iliips, 
was  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
not  to  be  eafily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practice  of  the  fea.  VelTels  of  the 
beft  conllruclion  hitherto  known  were  fit  to  be 
navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  fair  wind  and  on 
a  fmooth  fea.  They  might  be  built  of  green  tim- 
ber ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  llorm,  could  run  aftiore  un- 
der any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that  was  clear 
of  rocks.  Such  fhips  as  thefe  the  Romans,  with- 
out hefitation,  undertook  to  provide.  Having  a 
Carthaginian  galley  accidentally  ftranded  at  Mef- 
llna  for  a  model,  it  is  faid,  that,  in  lixty  days  from 
the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down,  they  fitted 
out  and  manned  for  the  fea  one  hundred  gallics  of 
five  tier  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three  tier.  Veflels 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  rates  carried  three  hundred 
rowers,  and  two  hundred  fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  from  fo  many 

tiers, 
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CHAP,  tiers,  and  a  much  greater  number  which  they  fome- 
.    ^^'    .times  employed,  has  juflly  appeared  a  great  diffi- 
culty to  the  mechanics  and  antiquaries  of  modern 
times,  and  is  confefledly  not  well  underflood. 

The  Romans,  while  their  gallies  were  building, 
trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches  that 
were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the  form 
©f  thofe  of  a  real  galley '.  And  being  fenfible  that 
the  enemy  muft  be  ftill  greatly  fuperior  in  the 
management  of  their  fhips  and  in  the  quicknefs  of 
their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  depjive  them 
of  this  advantage,  by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to 
bind  their  veflels  together.  In  this  condition  the 
men  might  engage  on  equal  terms,  fight  from  their 
ft  ages  or  decks  as  on  folid  ground,  and  the  Roman 
buckler  and  fword  have  the  fame  effed;  as  on  fliore. 
With  an  armament  thus  forced  into  ufe,  and, 
even  unfortunate  in  its  firft  attempts,  they  learned, 
neverthelefs,  by  perfeverance,  to  vanquifli  the  ma- 
ilers of  the  fea  on  their  own  elen^ent,;  and  not  on- 
ly proteded  the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  fupported  their 
operations  in  Sicily,  but,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fail,  though  ftill  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  their  enemy,  obtained  a  fignal  victory  at 
fea ;  in  the  fequel  of  which  a  Roman  army  was 
landed  in  Africa,  and,  profiting  by  the  miftake  of 
their  enemy,  in  taking  ground  that  was  unfit  for 
the  operation  of  elephants  and  horfe^  in  which 
great  part  of  their  ftrength  confiftcd,  put  them  to 
route,  opening  the  way  to  the  very  gates  of  Car- 
thage. 
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thage.  The  Roman  Conful  buoyed  up  with  fo  chap. 
much  fuccefs,  and  wifhing  to  have  the  honour  nf. 
terminating  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  a  fuccefs 
for  to  Ihare  it  with  him,  offered  to  treat  with  the 
vanquifhed,  but  on  terms  fo  extravagant  as  could 
not  be  accepted.  In  the  mean  time  the  Carthagi- 
nians recovered  from  the  effefts  of  their  late  de- 
feat, and  being  led  by  Xantippus,  a  Spartan  citi- 
zen, trained  in  the  manner  of  his  country  to  mat- 
ters of  flate  and  of  war,  retaliated  on  the  Romans 
with  great  (laughter.  In  this  fatal  defeat,  the  fa- 
mous Conful  Regulus  became  a  captive,  and  mofl 
of  his  army  was  either  killed  or  taken  ;  and  what 
is  perhaps  ftill  more  memorable,  the  victorious  ♦ 
Spartan  inftanly  withdrew  from  Carthage,  know- 
ing that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  envy  of 
thofe  he  had  mortified  by  his  fuccefs,  than  to  hope 
from  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

On  this  event  the  fcene  of  the  war  was  removed 
again  into  Sicily  ;  and  the  Romans,  ftill  endea- 
vouring to  maintain  a  naval  power,  fuifered  fo  ma-  . 
nylolTes,  and  experienced  fo  many  difafters,  that 
they  became,  daring  a  certain  period  of  the  ftrug- 
gle,  difgufted  with  the  fcrvice  at  fea,  and  fcemed 
to  drop  all  pretenfions  to  adl  on  that  element.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  however,  while  they  en- 
doavoiired  to  continue  their  efforts  by  land  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  fleet,  they  became  fenfible 
of  the  neceility  they  were  under  of  reftorihg  their 
fhips ;  and  they  did  fo  with  a  refolution  and  vi- 
gour, which  enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail 

Vol.  I.  I  ovcj: 
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over  the  fuperior  Ikill  and  addrefs  of  their  enemy  ^ 
In  this  ruinous  conteft  both  parties,  with  in- 
creafed  animolity,  continued  the  utmoft  exertion 
of  their  powers.  In  one  naval  engagement,  rec- 
koning the  forces  that  were  engaged  on  both  fides, 
five  hundred  gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  in  another, 
feven  hundred  gallies,  with  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thoufand  men,  were  brought  into  adlion  ^ ;  and 
in  the  refult  of  thefe  ftruggles  the  Romans  haviiig 
loft,  either  by  tempefts  or  by  the  hands  of  the 

enemy^. 

I  With  refpedl  to  this  war,  and  thofe  immediately  preceding,  as  being  flill, 
we  majr  fufpedl,  within  the  period  of  mere  tradition,  it  has  not  been  thought 
proper  to  attempt  fuch  a  detail  as  would  fully  account  for  events,  though  i» 
fome  meafure  fupplied  by  Polybius.  The  example  of  the  Elder  Cato,  (Vid, 
Cor.  Nepos  in  C  atone),  who  wrote  of  thefe  wars,  without  naming  the  com- 
manders, has  been  adopted.  They  are  treated  as  operations  of  the  State,  and 
characflerirtic  of  the  People,  not  as  matter  of  diftincftron  to  any  particular 
perfon  concerned.  In  this,  however,  the  name  of  Atilius  Regulus  perhaps- 
ought  to  be  excepted  :  in  him  the  poets  ajid  encomiaiis  of  his  country  have 
found  a  peculiar  theme  of  exultation  and  tender  regret ;  of  the  laft  in  his  cap- 
tivity, of  the  firft  in  his  magnanimous  rejedlion  of  the  propofed  ranfom  for 
himfelf  and  his  fellow  captives.  Of  the  laft,  indeed,  Polybius  is  filent ;  but, 
with  feverity,  animadverts  on  the  abufe  of  profperfty,  which,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Kcgulus,  he  ftates  as  a  warning  to  his  reader.  The  fubjcft  indeed  is 
well  fitted  to  poetry,  and  is  accordingly,  made  the  occafion  of  much  beautiful 
verfe  and  tender  allufions,  (ViJ,  Horace,  Lib.  3tio,  Ode  5 to).  It  will  appear,^ 
however,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed,  that  the  Romans  did  not 
at  all  flirink  from  the  precedent  of  receiving  their  people  again  from  capti- 
vity. And  indeed  the  wifdora  of  any  fuch  feverity  as  is  ascribed  to  them, 
in  the  cafe  of  Regnlus  and  his  army,  may  well  be  queflioned.  It  is  prcv 
bable,  that  men  will  do  more  under  a  profpcA  of  generous  treatment  in 
their  misfortunes,  than  they  would  do  under  the  terrors  of  ruthlefs  feverity 
^iid  cruelty.  But  what  of  all  other  circumftances  is  the  moll  inftrudlive  in 
this  bufinefs,  is  the  flight  of  Xantippus,  who,  inftead  of  pretending,  to  any 
reward  for  his  fenrices,  or  waiting  to  profit  by  the  gratitude  of  thofe  he  had 
feved  from  deftrndtion,  withdrew  immediately,  to  efcape  from  die  torrent  of 
envy  and  fpite,  which  he  knew  might  overtake  him,  from  the  gamblers  hr 
confideration  and  power  at  Cartliage. 
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enemy,  feven  hundred  gallies ;  their  antagonifts,  chap. 
about  five  hundred  ^ ;  both  were  inclined  to  defift,  < — J-—* 
and  the  Carthaginians,  in  particular,  beginning  to  u.  c.  51a. 
balance  the  inconveniencies  which  attended  the 
continuance  of  war  againft  the  conceffions  that 
were  neceffary  to  obtain  a  peace,  came  to  a  refo- 
lution  to  accept  of  the  following  terms  : 

That  they  ihould  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the 
iflands  from  thence  to  Africa  : 

That  they  fhould  not  for  the  future  make  war  on 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  nor  on  any  of  his  allies  : 

That  they  fhould  releafe  all  Roman  captives 
without  any  ranfom : 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans  a 
fum  of  three  thoufand  Euboic  talents  *. 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  refult  of  a  war,  which 
was  the  firfl  they  undertook  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  entered  on  the  polTeffion  of  all  that  the  Car- 
thaginians held  in  the  iflands  for  which  they  con- 
tended ;  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  fame  po- 
licy which  they  had  fo  fuccefsfully  purfued  in 
Italy,  applying  to  the  acquilitions  they  made,  not 
the  alarming  denomination  of  conquered  SubjeSls, 
but  the  fofter  name  of  Ally^  they  brought  Hiero, 
who  was  fovereign  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
into  a  flate  of  willing  dependence  on  themfelves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were  a 
perfed  contrafl  to  thofe  of  the  enemy  they  had 
vanquifhed.  Among  the  Romans,  riches  were  of 
no  account  in  conflituting  rank.  Men  became 
eminent  by  rendering  fignal  fervices  to  their  coun- 

I  2  try, 
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CHAP,  try,  not  by  accumulating  wealth.  Perfons  of  the, 
1^,  /,..,  firft  diftindion  fubfifted  in  the  capacity  of  hufband- 
men  by  their  own  labour  ;  and,  remaining  in  the 
condition  of  peafants,  were  neverthelefs  employed 
in  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  firft  offices  of 
State.  One  Conful,  of  the  name  of  Regulus,  was 
found,  by  the  officer  who  came  to  announce  his 
eledion,  equipped  with  the  Iheet  or  the  balket, 
and  fowing  the  feed  of  his  corn  in  the  field.  Ano- 
ther, of  the  fame  name,  fignalized  by  his  magna- 
nimity, as  well  as  misfortune,  while  he  command- 
ed in  Africa,  defired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  inftruments  of  hulbandry,  which,  to  the 
great  diftrefs  of  his  family,  and  the  hazard  of  their 
wanting  food,  a  fugitive  flave  had  carried  off  from 
his  land.  The  Senate  refufed  his  requeft,  but  or- 
dered the  farm  of  their  general  to  be  tilled  at  the 
public  expence  ' , 

The  affiDciation  of  pomp  and  equipage  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  acci- 
dental, and  only  ferves  to  diftrad  the  attention 
which  mankind  owe  to  perfonal  qualities.  It  ne- 
verthelefs appears  to  be,  in  fome  meafure  unavoid- 
able. Men  admire  and  diftinguifh  their  favourites 
as  they  can.  Duillius  had  his  piper  and  his  torch, 
in  honour  of  the  firft  naval  vidory  obtained  by  his 
country  ^ ;  and  the  external  enfigns  of  ftate  ftruck 
the  Romans  with  awe,  although  they  were  ftill 
rude  in  the  choice  of  devife  or  decoration  for  that 
purpofe* 

At 

I  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.     Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xviii.     Seneca  ad  Albi 
nam,  c.  12.     Audlor  de  verfibus  illuftribus. 
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At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged  with  fo  chap. 

IV 

much  luftre  beyond  the  boundaries  ot  Italy,  the  ■  '  /  ■ 
parties  which  divided  the  commonwealth,  and 
whofe  animofity  fharpened  fo  much  the  pangs 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  many  of  its  public 
eftablifhments,  had  no  longer  any  objedl  of  con- 
tell.  The  officers  of  State  were  taken  promifcu- 
oufly  from  either  clafs  of  the  people,  and  the  di- 
llinftion  of  Plebeian  and  Patrician  had  in  a  great 
meafure  loll  its  effedl.  A  happier  fpecies  of  ari- 
ftocracy  began  to  arife  from  the  luftre  of  perfonal 
qualities,  and  the  honours  of  family,  which  de- 
Tolved  upon  thofe  who  were  defcended  from  citi- 
zens who  had  filled  the  higher  ftations,  and  who 
were  diftinguillied  in  their  country's  fervice.    . 

The  different  orders  of  men  in  the  common- 
wealth having  obtained  the  inftitutions  for  which 
they  feverally  contended,  the  number  of  officers, 
as  well  as  departments,  was  increafed,  for  the  bet- 
ter adminiftration  of  affairs,  which,  together  with 
the  extent  of  poffeffions,  were  faff  accumulating. 
Thus  a  fecond  Praetor  was  added  to  the  original 
eftablilhment  of  this  office  ;  and,  as  the  perfons 
who  held  it  were  deftined  to  ad:  either  in  a  civil 
or  military  capacity,  to  hear  caufes  in  the  city,  or 
to  command  armies  in  the  field  ;  they  were  affift- 
ed  in  the  firft  of  thefe  fundions  by  a  new  inftitu- 
tion,  that  of  the  Centumvirs,  or  the  Hundred,  who 
were  draughted  from  the  Tribes,  and  appointed, 
during  the  year  of  their  nomination,  under  the 
diredion  of  the  Praetors,  to  take  cognizance  of  ci- 
vil difputes.     The  number  of  Tribes  being  now 

I  3  completed 
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G  H  A  P.  completed  to  thirty-five,  and  three  of  the  Centum- 
.v.,-.,^-' virs  being  draughted  from  each,  made  the  lift  of 
thefe  fubfidiary  judges  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  five  » . 

The  city,  during  the  late  deftrudive  war,  fent 
abroad  two  colonies,  one  to  Caftrum  Innui,  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Latins,  the  other  to  Firmium  in  the 
Picenum,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in- 
tended rather  to  guard  and  protedt  the  coaft,  than 
to  provide  for  any  faperabundance  of  the  people, 
whofe  numbers  at  this  time  underwent  a  confider- 
able  diminution  ^ ;  the  rolls  having  decreafed  in 
the  courfe  of  five  years,  from  two  hundred  and 
ninety- feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty r 
feven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  3.  The  revenue,  for 
which  citizens  who  were  accuftomed  to  pay  with 
their  perfonal  fervice,  had  little  to  fpare  from  their 
efiecls,  and  which  was  at  all  times  probably  fcanty, 
being  often  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  the  late 
war,  brought  the  community  under  the  neceffity 

of 

1  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  S3f. 

2  Lrry,  in  different  places,  mentions  between  thirty  and  forty  Roman  co 
lonies  fublifting  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  (Liv.  lib.  xxvii. 
c.  9.  Sc  58.).  Velleius  Paterculus  reckons  about  forty  planted  in  Italy  after 
the  recovery  of  Rome  from  its  deftrudlion  by  tbe  Gauls,  (Lib.  i.  c.  xv.).  And 
Sigonius,  colledling  the  names  of  all  the  colonies  mentioned  by  any  Roman 
writer  as  planted  in  ItJ^ly,  has  made  a  lift  of  about  ninety.  But  this  matter, 
which  fo  much  intcrelts  this  very  learned  antiquary,  and  many  others,  was 
become,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  fubjedl  of  mere  curiofity,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  writers  from  whom  our  accounts  are  coUeAed  ;  as  all  the  Italians  were 
by  that  time,  either  in  confequence  of  the  Marfic  war,  or  afterwards  by  thq 
a(fl  of  Jtflias  Caefar,  admitted  on  the  toll  of  Roman  citizens. 

3  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  six. 
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«f  acquitting  itfelf  of  its  debts,  by  diminifhing  the  chap. 
weight,  or  railing  the  current  value  of  its  coin.       ^ '  ^ 
The  Afs,  which  was  the  ordinary  meafure  of  va- 
luation, being  the  libra,  or  pound  of  copper  ftamp- 
ed,  and  hitherto  containing  twelve  ounces,  was  re- 
■duced  in  its  weight  to  two  ounces  ^ . 

I  he  contribution  now  exadled  from  Carthage 
amounting  to  the  fum,  already  mentioned,  of  about 
half  a  million  Sterling,  together  with  the  rents  to  be 
colledled  in  Sicily,  were  likely  to  be  great  accef- 
fions  of  wealth  to  fuch  a  community* 

The  fpoils  of  their  enemies,  for  the  moil  part, 
confining  of  captives,  were  detained  by  the  captor 
as  his  Haves,  or  fent  to  market  to  be  fold.  They 
had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thoufand  in  their  firfl; 
defcent  upon  Africa ;  and  the  number  of  flaves  in 
Italy  was  already  become  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  State  ^ 

The  favourite  entertainments  of tlie  People  were 
combats  of  armed  flaves,  known  by  the  name  of 
gladiators,  derived  from  the  weapons  with  which 
they  mod  frequently  fought.  Such  exhibitions,  it 
is  faid,  were  firft  introduced  in  the  interval  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  war,  by  a  fon  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Brutus,  to  folemnize  the  funeral  of  his  fa- 
ther. Though  calculated  rather  to  move  pity  and 
cauie  horror,  than  to  give  pleafure  ;  yet,  like  all 
other  fcenes  which  intereft  the  paffions,  or  excite 
hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in  fufpenfe, 
they  were  attended  by  the  multitude,  and  ferved 

1 4  to 

1  flin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  9.      4  Zonar.  lib.  ii.   Orofius,  lib.  ii.  c^j 
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to  confirm  that  chara6leriilical  hardnefs  of  heart 
by  which  the  Romans  were  diftinguiftied. 

In  the  circumftances  or  events  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  conclufion  of  the  war  betwixt 
Rome  and  Carthage,  thofe  nations  fliewed  the  dif- 
ferent tendency  of  their  inllitutions  and  manners. 
The  Romans,  in  the  very  flruggles  of  a  feemingly 
deflrudlive  contelt,  had  acquired  Itrength  and  ■  fe- 
curity,  not  only  by  the  reputation  of  great  vido- 
ries,  but  ftill  more  by  the  military  fpirit  and  im- 
proved difcipline  and  fkill  of  their  people  by  fea 
and  by  land.  Although  their  fubjeds  in  Italy  re- 
volted, and  their  allies  withdrew  their  fupport,  yet 
both  were  foon  reduced,  at  the  firft  appearance  of 
thofe  veteran  foldiers  who  had  been  formed  in  the 
fervice  that  was  recently  ended. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
war  above  twenty  years  without  becoming  more 
•warlike  ;  had  exhaufted  their  refources,  and  con- 
fumed  the  bread  of  their  own  people  in  maintain- 
ing foreign  mercenaries,  who,  inftead  of  being  an 
acceflion  of  ftrength,  were  ready  to  prey  on  their 
weaknefs,  and  to  become  the  moil  formidable  ene- 
mies to  the  ftate  they  had  ferved.  Their  army, 
compofed,  as  ufual,  of  hirelings  from  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  eftimated  their 
ferviccs  at  a  higher  value  than  the  State  was  dif- 
pofed  to  allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by  force 
what  was  refufed  to  their  reprefen rations  and 
claims.  Being  aflembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carthage  to  receive  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  the 

Senate 
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Senate  wildly  propofed,  in  confideration  of  the  di-  c  h  a  p. 
ftrefled  condition  of  the  public  revenue,  that  they  >  ^y*  . 
fhould  make  fome  abatement  of  the  fums  that  wer6 
due  to  them.  But  the  Treafury  of  Carthage,  in- 
ftead  of  obtaining  the  abatements  ^hich  were  thus 
propofed,  only  provoked  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  to  enter  into  altercations,  and  to  multiply 
their  claims  and  urge  their  pretenfions.  The  mer- 
cenaries took  offence  at  the  delays  of  payment, 
rofe  in  their  demands  upon  every  conceflion,  and 
marched  at  laft  to  the  capital,  with  all  the  appear- 
ances and  threats  of  an  open  and  viftorious  enemy* 
They  iflued  a  proclamation  on  their  march,  invit- 
ing all  the  provincial  fubjects  of  the  common- 
wealth to  aflert  their  freedom,  and,  by  the  num- 
bers that  flocked  to  their  ftandards  from  every 
quarter,  became  a  mighty  holl,  to  which  the  city 
had  nothing  to  oppofe  but  its  walls.  To  effeduate 
the  redudion  of  Carthage,  they  invefted  the  cities 
of  Tunis  and  Utica,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  midfl  of  fimilar  diforder,  fubmitted  to  all  the 
difcipline  of  war  from  the  officers  whom  they 
themfelves  had  appointed  to  command. 

In  this  crifis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off 
from  all  its  rcfources  and  ordinary  fupplies,  at- 
tacked with  that  very  fword  on  which  it  relied 
for  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  extremely  deplor- 
able and  dangerous,  having  ftill  fomc  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  their  Senators,  and  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  officers  tried  and  experienced  in  ar- 
duous and  perilous  fituations,  was  not  altogether 

reduced 
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reduced  to  defpair.  Although  the  people  had 
committed  their  arms  into  the  hands  of  flrangers, 
the  command  of  armies  had  been  ftill  referved  to 
their  own  citizens ;  and  now,  by  the  prefence  and 
abilities  of  a  few  great  men,  they  were  taught  to 
aflume  a  neceffary  courage,  to  put  themfelves  in  a 
military  poilure,  and  to  maintain,  during  three 
years,  and  through  a  fcene  of  mutual  cruelties  and 
retaliations,  unheard  of  in  the  contefts  of  nations 
at  war,  a  ftruggle  of  the  greateft  difficulty.  In 
this  ftruggle  they  prevailed  at  laft,  by  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  this  vile  and  outrageous  enemy  '-. 

During  the  exiftence  of  this  odious  revolt,  in 
which  a  mercenary  array  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
the  State  which  employed  them,  the  Romans  pre- 
ferved  that  charadler  for  generofity  and  magnani- 
mity of  which  they  knew  fo  well  how  to  avail 
themfelves,  without  lofing  any  opportunity  that 
offered  for  the  fecure  advancement  of  their  power. 

They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance, 
even  againft  their  rival,  to  fuch  unworthy  antago- 
nifts.  They  aifected  to  difdain  taking  any  advan- 
tage of  the  prefent  diftrefles  of  Carthage,  and  re- 
fufed  to  enter  into  any  correfpondence  with  a  part 
4!)f  the  rebel  mercenaries,  who,  being  ftationed  in 
Sardinia,  offered  to  furrender  that  ifland  into  their 
hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  of  Italy  to 
farnifh  the  rebels  with  any  fupply  of  proviiions  or 
ilores,  and  abandoned  every  velTel  that  prefumed 
to  tranfgrefs  thefe  orders,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Car- 
thaginian 

7  Pblyb.  lib.  i.  c.  67'-p-finc. 
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thacrinian  cruifers  who  plied  before  the  harbours  chap. 
of  Tunis  and  Utica.     Above  five  hundred  Roman       ^'    . 
prifoners,  feized  by  thefe  cruizers,  were  detained 
in  the  jails  of  Carthage.      At  the   termination, 
however,  of  this  war,    when   the   Carthaginians 
were  far  from  being  difpofed  to  renew  any  quarrel 
whatever,  the  Romans  fixed  on  this  as  a  ground 
of   difpute,    complained   of   piracies    committed 
againll  the  traders  of  Italy,  under  pretence  of  in- 
tercepting fupplies  to  the  rebels ;  and,  by  threat- 
ening immediate  war  upon  this  account,  obtained 
from  the  State  itfelf  a  furrender  of  the  illand  of 
Sardinia,  which  they  had  refufed  to  accept  from 
the  rebels ;  and  to  make  up  for  their  pretended 
lofles  by  the  fuppofed  unwarrantable  capture  of 
their  Ihips  %  got  an  addition  of  two  hundred  talents 
to  the  fum  ftipulated  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

Upon  this  furrender  the  Sardinians  bore  with 
fome  difcontent  the  change  of  their  mafters  ;  and, 
on  the  firft  prohibition  of  their  ufual  commerce 
with  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed,  took  arms,  and  endeavoured  for  Tome 
time  to  withftand  the  orders  by  which  the  fove-  ^ 
reignty  of  their  ifland  was  transferred  to  Rome. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  thefe 
newly  acquired  fubjeds  to  their  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tufcany,  and  vanquilhed  fome 
ca,ntons  of  Liguria,  whom  it  is  faid  they  brought 
to  fubmit  as  fall  as  the  accefs  to  that  country  could 
be  opened,  they  found  themfelves  at  peace  with 

all 

1  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  88.  lib.  iii.  c,  lo.    Appian  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  4. 
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CHAP,  ail  the  world '  ;  and,  in  token  of  this  memorable 
circumftance,  fhut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus ;  a  ceremony  which  the  fucceffion  of  wars, 
continued  from  the  reign  of  Numa  to  the  prefent 
time,  during  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  had  prevented  ,  and  a  ceremony,  which, 
when  performed,  marked  a  fituation  as  tranfient 
as  it  was  ftrange  and  uncommon. 

Frefh  difturbances  in  fome  of  the  pofTeflions  re- 
cently feized  by  the  .republic,  and  a  quarrel  of 
fome  importance  that  carried  her  arms  for  the 
firil  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 
anew  in  a  feries  of  wars  and  military  adventures. 

The  lUyrians  had  become  of  late  a  conliderable 
nation,  and  were  a  party  in  the  negotiations  and 
quarrels  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks. 
Having  convenient  harbours  and  retreats  for  fliip- 
ping,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with  mofl  of 
their  neighbours,  and,  in  particular,  committed 
depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which  it  on- 
cerned  the  Romans,  as  the  fovereigns  of  that 
country,  to  reprefs.  Thej  accordingly  lent  de- 
puties to  complain  of  thefe  pradices,  to  demand 
a  reparation  of  paft  injuries,  and  a  fecurity  from 
any  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.  The  Jllyrians 
at  this  time  were  under  the  government  of  Teuta, 
the  widow  of  a  king  lately  deceafed,  who  held 
the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to  her  fon. 
This  princefs,  in  anfwer  to  the  complaints  and 
reprefentations  of  the  Romans,  declared,  that  in 

her 

I  Floras,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.     Eutrop.  lib.  ii. 
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her  kingdom  no  public  commiffion  had  ever  been  c  h  a  p. 
granted  to  make  war  on  the  Italians ;  but  Ihe  ob-  ■  ^y*  ■; 
ferved,  that  the  feas  being  open,  no  one  could  an- 
fwer  for  what  was  tranfaded  there ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  cuftom  of  kings  to  debar  their  fubjedis 
from  what  they  could  feize  by  their  valour.  To 
this  barbarous  declaration  one  of  the  Roman  de- 
puties replied,  that  his  country  had  ever  been  go- 
verned by  different  maxims  ;  that  they  endea- 
voured to  reftrain  the  crimes  of"  private  perfons  by 
the  authority  of  the  State,  and  Ihould,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  find  a  way  to  reform  the  pradice  of 
kings  in  this  particular.  The  queen  was  incenfed ; 
and  refenting  thefe  words,  as  an  infult  to  herfclf, 
gave  orders  to  waylay  and  aflaflinate  the  Roman 
deputy  on  his  return  to  Rome  K 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of  the 
former  injuries  received  from  that  quarter,  the 
Romans  made  war  on  the  queen  of  Illyricum,  ob- 
liged her  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  Ihe 
had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to  evacuate  all 
the  towns  llie  had  occupied  on  the  coall,  to  re- 
ilrain  her  fubjedls  in  the  ufe  of  armed  fhips,  and 
to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian  Sea  with 
more  than  two  vefTels  in  company. 

The  Romans,  being  deiirous  of  having  their 
condud  in  this  matter  approved  of  by  the  nations 
of  that  continent,  lent  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  to- 
gether with  an  expolition  of  the  m.otives  which 
had  induced  them  to  crofs  the  Hadriatic,  to  be  read 

in 

X  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  S. 
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CHAP,  in  the  aflembly  of  the  Achaen  league.  They  foon 
til  1^'  >  after  made  a  like  communication  at  Athens  and  at 
Corinth,  where,  in  confideration  of  the  fignal  fer- 
vice  they  had  performed  againft  the  Illyrians,  then 
reputed  the  common  enemy  of  civilized  nations, 
they  had  an  honorary  place  affigned  them  at  the 
Ifthmian  games ;  and  in  this  manner  made  their 
u.  c.  525.  firfl;  appearance  in  the  councils  of  Greece  ^ 

I  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.     Appian  in  IJlyr. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Frogrefs  of  the  Romans  within  the  Alps. — Origin 
of  the  feeond  Punic  war. — March  of  Hannibal 
into  Italy. — Frogrefs. — ASlion  on  the  Tecinus.^— 
On  the  Trebia. — On  the  Lake  Thrajimenus. — Bat- 
tle of  Cannae. — Hannibal  not  fupported  from  Car- 
thage.— Sequel  of  the  war. — In  Italy. — And  Af- 
rica.— Scipio^s  Operations.-^Battle  of  Zama, — 
End  of  the  war. 

THE  city  of  Rome^  and  moH  of  the  diftrifts  of  chap. 
Italy,  during  the  laft  enumerated  wars  which  ■  S  ■  ^ 
were  waged  at  a  diftance  or  beyond  the  feas,  be- 
gan to  e^tperience  that  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
in  which  the  capital  and  interior  divisions  of  every 
confiderable  nation  remain,  even  while  the  ftate 
is  engaged  in  war  abroad.  They  had  indeed  on 
the  fide  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  one  fource  of  alarm, 
which  they  thought  it  neceflary  to  remove,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  that  entire  fecurity  to  which  nations 
in  vain  afpire.  The  country  of  the  Senones,  they 
had  already  fubdued,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy  ;  but  the  richeft  and  moll  fertile 
trajfts  on  the  Po  were  ftill  i^  the  polTeffion  of  the 
GauliSi  nations;  and  it  had  been  propofed,  about 
four  years  after  the  conelufion  of  the  firft  Punic 
war,  to  eredt  a  barrier  againft  the  invafions  of  this 
people,  by  occupying  with  Roman  colonies  the 
conquefts  they  had  already  made  from  Sena  Gallia 
to  the  Rubicon,     Although  the  inhabitants  dif-- 

placet^. 
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CHAP,  placed  to  make  room  for  tliefe  new  fettlements  had 

.    ^'     .  been  fubje6l  to  the  Romans  above  forty  years,  yet 

their  brethren  on  the  Po  confidered  this  adl  of 

'  violenee  as  an  infult  to  the  Gaulifh  name,  refolved 

to  avenge  it,  and  invited  their  countrymen  from 

beyond  the  Alps  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

In  confequence  of  negotiations  and  concerts  be- 
tween the  different  nations  of  this  race,   and  in 
about  eight  years  after  the  Romans  had  been  fet- 
tled on  the  Rubicon,   a  great  army  of  Gauls  ap- 
peared on  the  frontier.     Thefe  nations  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make  war  by  impetuous  aflaults  and 
invalions,  and  either  at  once  fubdued  and  occupied 
the  countries  they  over-ran,   or,  being  repulfed, 
abandoned  them  without  any  farther  intention  to 
perfift  in  the  war.     Their  tumultuary  operations, 
however,  as  we  have  obferved,  were  fubjedts  of 
the  greateft  alarm  at  Rome,  and  generally  produ- 
ced a  fufpenfion  of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
commonwealth.     On  the  profpedl  of  this  invafion, 
the  Senate,  apprehending  the  neceflity  of  great 
and  fudden  exertions  of  all  their  ftrength,  ordered 
a  general  account  to  be  taken  of  all  the  men  fit  to 
carry  arms,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  that 
could  be  aflembled  ft)r  the  defence  of  Italy ;  and 
they  muftered  on  this  famous  occafion,  above 'feven 
hundred  thoufand  foot  and  feventy  thoufand  horfe* . 
From  this  numerous  return  of  men  in  arms,  the 
State   was   enabled   to  make   great   detachments, 
which  they  ftationed  feparately  under  the  Confuls 

*and- 

I  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  22—24,  &c.     Liv.  F.pitom.  lib.  xxi. 
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and  one  of  the  Praetors,  to  cover  the  country  c  trx  p. 
where  it  was  moll  expofed^  The  Gauls,  having- — w^«s 
penetrated  into  Etruria,  where  the  Praetor  was  ad- 
vanced, attacked  iand  obliged  him  to  retire.  But 
the  Confuls,  being  arrived  with  their  refpedive  ar- 
mies in  different  diredlions  to  fupport  the  van,  re- 
newed the  conflid:  with  united  force,  and  put  the 
greater  part  of  the  GauliHi  invaders  to  the  fword. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Romans  carried  the  u.  c.  529. 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  ;  and  in  about  three 
years  more,  paffed  the  Po,  and  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  plains  on  that  river  quite  to  the 
fpot  of  the  Alps.  To  fecure  this  valuable  acqui- 
fition  they  projeded  two  colonies  of  iix  thoufand 
men  each,  one  at  Cremona  and  the  other  at  -Pla-  . 
centia,  on  the  oppofitc  fides  of  the  Po  ;  but  were 
dillurbed  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  firft,  by 
a  revolt  of  the  natives,  who  juftly  conlldered  thefe 
fettlements  as  military  ftations,  intended  to  reprefs 
and  keep  themfelves  in  fubjeclion  ;  and  afterwards, ' 
obliged  to  difcontinue  it  by  the  arrival  of  a  fuccefs- 
ful  invader,  who,  by  his  condudl  and  implacable 
animolity,  appeared  to  be  the  moll  formidable  enemy 
that  had  hitherto  attempted  to  Ihake  the  ellablilh- 
ment,  or  to  limit  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  State. 

The  republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period 
of  twenty- one  years  from  the  end  of  the  firll  Pu- 
nic war,  the  fruits  not  only  of  that  afcendant  fhe 
had  acquired  among  the  nations  of  Italy,  but 
thole  likewife  of  the  high  reputation  llie  had  gain.- 
ed,  and  of  the  great  military  power  ilie  had  form- 

VoL.  I.  K  ed 
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ed  in  the  conteft  with  Carthage.  The  wars  that 
filled  up  the  interval  of  peace  with  this  principal 
antagonift,  were  either  trivial  or  of  ftiort  duration  ;. 
and^the  city  itfelf,  though  ftill  rude  in  the  form 
of  its  buildings  and  in  the  manners  of  its  people, 
probably  now  began  to  pay  a  growing  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  Laws  are  accordingly  dated 
in  this  period,  which  have  a  reference  to  raanu- 
faifture  and  to  trade.  Clothiers  are  diredted  in 
the  fabric  of  cloth  ' ,  and  carriers  by  water  are 
directed  in  the  fize  of  their  veflels.  Livius  An- 
H.  c,  513.  dronicus  and  Noevius  introduced  fome  fpecies  of 
dramatic  entertainment,  and  found  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  people  to  their  produdions  *, 
however  imperfedl  or  rude.  Even  hiftory  itfelf 
began  to  be  in  requeft,  and  ancient  traditions  were 
Golleded  in  form  ^ . 

But  whatever  progrefs  the  people  were  now  in- 
clined to  make  in  the  ufeful  or  pleafurable  arts  of 
peace,  they  were  efFed:ually  interrupted,  and  obli- 
ged to  bend  the  force  of  their  genius,  as  in  for- 
mer times,  to  the  arts  of  wars,  and  to  the  defence 
of  their  fettlements  in  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  fome  time  em- 
ployed in  Spain,  making  trial  of  their  ftrength, 
and  forming  their  armies.  In  that  country  Ha- 
milcar,  an  officer  of  diflinguillied  fame  in  the  late 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  enfued 
with   the   rebel   mercenaries,   had  fought  refuge 

fronx 

1  Lex  Metilia  de  Fullonibus.     Lex  Claudia. 

2  Cicer.  in  Bruto,  p.  35.    A.  Gall.  lib.  xvii.  c.  21. 
^-Fabius  and  the  Elder  Cato  had  madt  their  CoUc<n;ioni„ 
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from  that  difguft  and  thofe  mortifications  which,  chap. 
in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  felt  from  the  abjecl  u— -y-— =* 
councils  of  his  country.  Having  found  a  pretence 
to  levy  new  armies,  he  made  fome  acquilitions  of 
territory  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  compenfate 
the  lofles  which  Carthage  had  fuflained  by  the  fur- 
render  of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily* 

The  weftern  extremity  of  Europe  appears  to 
have  been  to  the  trading  nations  of  Greece,  Alia, 
and  Africa,  what  America  has  been,  though  upon 
a  larger  fcale,  to  modern  nations  of  the  Eaft,  an 
open  field  for  new  fettlements,  plantations,  and 
conquefts.  The  natives  of  Spain  were  brave,  but 
impolitic,  and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  oc- 
cupied entirely  with  the  care  of  their  horfes  and 
their  arms.  Thefe,  fays  an  hiftorian,  they  valued 
more  than  their  blood  '.  They  painted  or  ftained 
their  bodies,  affeded  long  hair  with  gaudy  orna- 
ments of  filver  and  of  gold.  The  men  w^ere  averfe 
to  labour,  and  fubfifted  chiefly  by  the  induftry  of 
their  women.  Their  mountains  abounded  in  mines 
of  copper  and  of  the  precious  metals  ;  infomuch 
that,  on  fome  parts  of  the  coaft,  it  was  report- 
ed that  veflels  and  utenfils  of  filver  were  em- 
ployed in  the  moll  common  ufes  *.  A  fatal  re- 
port I  fuch  as  that  which  afterwards  carried  the 
pofterity  of  this  very  people,  with  fo  much  de-? 
ftrudlive  avidity,  to  invade  the  new  world  ;  and  is 
ever  likely  to  tempt  the  dangerous  vifits  of  llran- 
gers,  who  are  ready  to  gratify  their  avarice  and 
K  2  their 

t  Jiiftin,  lib  xliv.  c,  3.  aStrabo,  lib,  iii. 
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CHAP,  their  ambition,  at  the  expence  of  nations  to  whofe 
pnirpflinTT;  they  have  no  reafonable  or  jnft  preten- 
fion.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  divided 
into  many  barbarous  hordes,  which  could  neither 
form  any  effedual  concert  among  themfelves  to 
prevent  the  intrufion  and  fettlement  of  foreigners, 
nor  poiTefTed  the  .  necelfary  docility  with  which  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  other  nations,  whether 
in  the  form  of  their  policy  or  in  the  pradice  of  arts. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  firft  irrup- 
tions into  Spain  under  pretence  of  fupporting  the 
colony  of  Gades,  which,  like  themfelves,  was  fprung 
from  Tyre.  They  made  a  fettlement  under  the 
name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  fituation  extremely 
favourable  to  their  own  communication  with  this 
country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  richeft 
mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  fuccefsful  cam- 
paigns, in  extending  the  bounds  of  this  fettlement, 
being  killed  in  battle,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon- 
in-law,  Hafdrubal,  who  continued  for  fome  years 
to  purfue  the  fame  defigns. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  while,  were  occupied 
on  the  coaft  of  lUyricum,  or  araufed  with  alarms 
from  Gaul.  They  were  fenfible  of  the  progrefs  . 
made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain  ;  but  imagining 
that  any  danger  from  that  quarter  was  remote,  or 
while  they  had  wars  at  once  on  both  fides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  being  unwilling  to  engage  at  the  fame 
time  with  fo  many  enemies,  were  content  with  a 
negotiation  and  a  treaty,  in  which  they  ftipulated 
with  the  Carthaginians  that  they  fliould  not  pafs 
•      .     •  the 
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the  Iberus  to  the  eaftward,  nor  moleft  the  city  of  c  h  a  p. 

mi   •  V 

Saguntum,  in  declared  alliance  with  Rome.  This,,,  ,^  ., 
they  confidered  as  a  proper  barrier  on  that  fide, 
and  undertook  its  protection  as  a  common  caufe 
with  their  own.  Trufting  to  the  effedt  of  this 
treaty,  as  fufficient  to  limit  the  progrefs  of  Car- 
thage, they  proceeded,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  related,  to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  Italy, 
which  hitherto,  under  the  freque.nt  alarms  they 
received  from  the  Gauls,  was  ftill  infecure  ^ 

Hafdrubal,  after  nine  years  fervice,  being  af- 
faffinated  by  a  Spanilli  flave,  who  committed  this 
defperate  adlion  in  revenge  of  an  injury  which  had 
been  done  to  his  mafter,  was  fucceeded  in  the  com- 
mand ofrthe  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain  by 
Hannibal,  the  fon  of  Hamilcar.  This  young  man, 
then  of  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had,  when 
a  child  %  come  into  Spain  with  his  father,  feemed 
to  inherit  his  genius,  and  preferved,  probably  with 
increafing  animofity,  his  averfion  to  the  Romans. 
Having  been  reared  and  educated  in  camps,  and 
from  his  earlieft  youth  qualified  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  foldiers,  he,  on  the  death  of  Hafdrubal, 
by  the  choice  of  the  troops,  was  raifed  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  army,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in 
:t  by  the  Senate  of  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  fome  time  ceaf- 

ed  to  feel  the  defeats  and  the  futFerings  which  had 

induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late  difadvanta- 

K  3  geous 

t  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  i  At  nine  years  of  age. 
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geous  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  now  fenfible 
only  of  the  lading  inconveniencies  to  which  that 
treaty  expofcd  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  infurmount- 
uble  bar  to  their  own  progrefs.  They  had  felt, 
during  above  feventeen  years  from  the  date  of  their 
laft  treaty  of  peace,  the  lofs  of  their  maritime  fet^ 
tlements,  and  the  decline  of  their  navigation. 
They  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  contribution, 
■which,  though  reftrided  to  a  particular  fum,  had 
the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exafted  by  annual 
payments ;  and  they  entertained  fentiments  of 
animofity  and  averfion  to  the  Romans,  Mhich  no- 
thing but  the  memory  of  recent  fufferings  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  danger  could  have  fo  Ibng  fup- 
prefled. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  coniiderable  party  of 
the  Senate,  were  induced  to  bear  with  the  late  hu- 
miliating peace,  only  that  they  might  have  leifure 
to  provide  for  a  fubfequent  w^ar.  "  I  have  four 
"  fons,"  this  famous  warrior  had  been  heard  to 
fay,  "  whom  I  fhall  rear  like  fo  many  lions  whelps 
*'  againft  the  Romans."  In  this  fpirit  he  repaired 
to  Spain,  fet  armies  on  foot  to  be  trained  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fervice,  and  had  already  projeded  them 
invalion  of  Italy  from  thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  plans  of 
Carthage,  the  execution  was  amply  fecured  by 
the  fucceflion  of  Hannibal  to  the  command  of  their 
forces.  He  was  formed  for  enterprife,  and  pro- 
i^fTed  an  hereditary  averfion  to  the  Romans.     la 

the 
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the  firfl  and  fecond  yeat  of  his  command,  how-  chap. 

ever,  he  continued  the  operations  which  his  pre-  < J  ^ 

deceffbrs  had  begun  in  Spain  ;  and  although,  du- 
ring this  time,  he  made  conquefts  beyond  the  Ibe- 
rus,  he  did  not  moleft  the  city  of  Saguntum,  noi* 
give  any  umbrage  to  the  Romans.  But,  in  the 
third  year  after  his  appointment,  his  progrefs  alarm- 
ed the  Saguntines,  and  induced  them  to  fend  a 
deputation  to  Rome  to  impart  their  fears. 

At  the  time  this  alarm  was  brought  from  Sagun- 
tum, the  Romans  had  aflembled  a  fleets  with  tranf- 
ports,  under  the  command  of  the  Conful  L.  Emi- 
lius  Paulus,  deftined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius, 
the  prince  of  Pharos,  a  Tmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Illyricum.  This  armament,  if  direded  to  Spain, 
might  have  fecured  the  city  of  Saguntum  againft 
the  defigns  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Romans  ftill 
confidered  any  danger  from  that  quarter  as  re- 
mote, and  continued  to  employ  this  force  on  its 
firft  deftination.  They  paid  fo  much  regard  ne- 
verthelefs,  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  Saguntines, 
as  1:0  fend  deputies  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  ob- 
ferve  the  pofture  of  affairs,  and  to  remind  the  Car- 
thaginian officer  on  that  ftation,  of  the  engage- 
ments which  had  been  entered  into  by  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  and  of  the  concern  which  the  Romans  muft 
unavoidably  take  in  the  fafety  of  Saguntum.  The 
return  which  they  had  to  this  meflage  gave  fuf- 
iicient  intimation  of  an  approaching  war  ;  and  ^ft 
appears  that,  before  the  Roman  commiflioners 
£X)uld  have  made  their  report,  Hannibal  had  ac- 
K.  4  ^  tuallj 
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c  H  A  P.  tually  made  his  hoftile  aggreflion  in  Spain.  He; 
u-ir-y-^  had  already  formed  his  delign  for  the,  invafion  of 
Italy,  and,  that  he  might  not. leave  to. the  Romans 
a  place  of  arms  and  a  powerful  ally  jiff -hiS;  4'ear, 
determined  to  occupy  or  deftroy  Saguntuin,,,  He 
was  impatient  to  reduce  that  place  before  any  fuc- 
cours  could  arrive  from  Italy,  or  before  apy^forc^ 
could  be  cpUecled  againil  himfelf,  fa  as  .to  fix  the 
theatre  of  ttje.war,  or  renew  his  conteli for. ^.couij!- 
try  he  had  already,  ovprrua.  He  prefled  tl^e  fiege, 
therefore,  with  great  impetuolity,  expofirxg  ,  ,his 
perfon  in  every  affault  j  and  epi:citing,  by.l^is  own 
example,  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  the  .parties 
at  work,  in  makirig  the  i approaches ,%  Though 
^\:|undantly  cautious  notto..^x.ppfe  himfelf  on  flight 
occahons,  and  far  above ,  the  mere  oilentatioil  of 
pourage,_yet  in  this  llege^, which  was,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  hopes,  and.thenecelTary  prelude  to  the 
farther  progr^fs  of  hi?  efitefpnfe,  he  c^eajined  no 
fatigue,  and  fliunned  ijo  danger,  that  led  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end.     He  was,  neverthelefs,  by 

■  '^•'*'  the  valour  of  the  befieged,  which  they  exerted  in 
hopes  of  relief,  from  Rome,  detained  about  eight 
months  before  this  place,  and  deprived  at  lail  of 
great  pari;  of  it^  fpoils  by  the  defperate  refolution 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  to  perifli,  with  all 
their  effeds,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemy.  The  booty,,  neverthelefs,  which 
he  faved.from  |:his  wreck,  enabled  him,  by  his  li- 
beralitie,s,  to  gain  the  affedion  of  his  army,  and  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  his  defign  cj^gainft  Italy. 

'The 

;  Polyb,  lib.  ill.  c.  17. 
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.The  liege  of  Saguntum,  being  the  infradlion  of  c  h  a  p. 
a  treaty  fublifting  with  Rome,  was  undoubtedly ._,  ^'  -^ 
an  ad  of  hoftility ;  and  the.. Romans,  incurred  a 
cenfure  of  remilTnefs,  uncommon  in  their  councils, 
by  fuffering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, to  remain  fo  long  in  danger,  and  by  fuffer- 
ing it  atlafl  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  enemy,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  relieve  it.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  fecurity  th«y  began  to  derive  from  a  fron- 
tier, far  removed  from  the  feat  of  their  pouncils, 
and  covered  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  or  by  fup- 
pofed  impervious  mountains^  rendered  them  more 
negligent  than  they  had  formerly  been  of  much 
flighter  alarms.  In  their  prefent  elevation  of  for- 
tune, they  expected  to  govern  by  the  dread  of 
their  power,  and  propofed  to  punifli,  by  exem- 
plary vengeance,  the  infults  which  they  had  not 
taken  care  to  prevent. 

The  attention  pf, councils. at  Rome,  while  this 
event  remained  in  fufpenfe,  had  been  fixed  on 
the  fettlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona 
and  Placentia,  to  keep  the  Ga^^ils  in  fubjedlion, 
and  on  the  naval  expedition  which  they  had  fent 
under  the  Conful  ^milius  to  the  coaLl  of  Illyri- 
cum.  This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal 
had  accompliflied  his  defign  on  Saguntum,  and 
was  retired  for  the  winter  to. his  ufual  quarters  at 
New  Carthage,  had  fucceeded  in  his_  attack  on 
Demetrius  prince  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from 
his  territories,  and  obliged  him  to  feek  for  refuge 
^t  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues 

proved 
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CHAP,  proved  to  be  of  fome  confequience  In  the  tranfac- 
.    ^'     .  tions  which  followed.  ' 

The  people-at  Rome  being  amufed  with  thefe 
events,  or  with  a  triumphal  proceffion,  which,  as 
iifual,  announced  their  viftory,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed in  the  affairs  of  Spain  according  to  the  ufual 
forms  of  their  policy,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  injuries  received,  they  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  prefcribed  to  themfelves, 
fent  to  demand  reparation  before  they  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it ;  they  complained  at  Carthage 
of  the  infraction  of  treaties ;  and  required  that 
Ha.nnibal  with  his  army  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
their  meflengers ;  or,  if  this  were  refufed,  gave  or- 
ders to  denounce  immediate  war.  The  Roman 
commiflioner,  who  fpoke  to  this  effedl  in  the  Se- 
nate of  Carthage,  in  the  conclufion,  held  up  a 
fold  of  his  gown,  and  faid,  "  Here  are  both  peace 
'L'.  c.  535.  "  and  war,  choofe  ye." — He  was  anfwered,  "  We 
"  choofe  that  which  you  like  beft."— "  Then  it 
"  is  war,"  he  faid  ;  and  from  this  time  both  par- 
ties prepared  for  the  contell. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  deviling  the  invalion 
of  Italy,  probably  without  communicating  his  de- 
lign  even  to  the  councils  of  his  own  country.  The 
war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  difpolitions 
for  the  fafety  of  Africa  and  of  Spain ;  gave  inti- 
mation to  the  army  under  his  command,  that  the 
Romans  had  required  them  to  be  delivered  up  as 
a  beaft  which  commits  a  trefpafs  is  demanded  in 
reparation  of  the  damage  he  has  done  ^     If  you 

have 

I  Velut  ob  noxam  fibi  dedi  poftularet  populus  Romanus,  Liv.  lib.  xxi.  c.  50. 
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have  a  proper  fenfe  of  this  indignity,  he  faid,  pre-  chap. 
pare  to  avenge  it.  I  will  lead  you  where  this  in-  .  y*  ^ 
folent  enemy  may  be  made  to  feel  your  refent- 
ment.  He  was  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age  when  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of 
this  deiign  ;  an  undertaking  M'hich,  together  with 
the  conduct  of  it,  has  raifed  his  reputation  for  en- 
terprife  and  ability  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  higher 
pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  of  armies  whatever. 
The  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  muttered 
near  eight  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  whom  the 
uie  of  arms  was  familiar,  to  whom  valour  was  the 
moll  admired  of  the  virtues,  and  who  were  ready 
to  aifemble  in  any  numbers  proportioned  to  the 
fervice  for  which  they  might  be  required  :  the 
march  from  Spain  into  Italy  lay  acrofs  tremendous 
mountains,  and  through  the  territory  of  fierce  and 
barbarous  nations,  who  might  not  be  inclined 
tamely  to  fuffer  a  ftranger  to  pafs  through  their 
country,  nor  willing  to  lofe  any  opportunity  of  en- 
riching themfelves  with  his  fpoils.  From  fuch  to- 
pics as  thefe,  hiftorians  have  magnified  the  courage 
of  this  celebrated  warrior  at  the  expence  of  his 
judgment.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  both  were 
equally  exerted  in  this  memorable  fervice.  In  the 
■conteft  of  nations,  that  country,  which  is  made  the 
feat  of  the  war,  for  the  moft  part  labours  under 
great  comparative  hardlhip,  is  obliged  to  fubfiil 
the  army  of  its  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  expo- 
fed  to  devaftation,  to  hurry,  confufion,  and  irrefo- 
lution  of  councils;  fo  much  that,  in  nations  power- 
ful 
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ful  abroad,  invaiions  often  betray  great  incapacity' 
and  weaknefs  at  home,  or  at  leall  fix  the  whole 
fufferings  of  the  war  upon  thofe  who  are  invaded. 
Hannibal,  beiides  this  general  confideration,  had 
with  great  care  informed  himfeif  of  the  real  ftate 
of  Italy,  and  knew,  that  though  the  Roman  mut- 
ters were  formidable,  yet  much  of  their  fuppofed 
ftrength  coniifled  of  difcordant  parts ;  a  number 
of  feparate  cantons  recently,  amited  together,  and 
many  of  them  difafFedied  to  the  power  by  which 
they  were  governed.  Mod  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  being  the  defcendants' of  different 
nations,  and  diilinguifhed  by  various  languages, 
Hill  retained  much  animofity  to  one  another,  and 
mofl  of  all  to  tlieir  new  mafters.  Thofe  who  had 
longeft  borne  the  appellation  of  Roman  allies,  evea 
the  colonies  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  conquered 
nations,  had  occafionally  revolted,  and  were  likely 
to  prefer  feparate  eftablifhments  to  their  prefent 
dependence  on  the  Roman  State.  The  Gauls  and 
Ligurians,  even  the  Etrufcans,  had  been  recently 
at  war  with  thofe  fuppofed  mafters  of  Italy,  and 
were  ready  to  refume  the  fword  in  concert  with 
any  fuccefsful  invader.  The  Gauls  on  the  Po  were 
already  in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications  which 
the  Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia,  and  forced  the  fettlers  to  take  refuge  at 
Mutina.  Every  ftep,  therefore,  that  an  invader 
fliould  make  within  this  country,  was  likely  to  re- 
move a  fupport  from  the  Romans,  and  to  add  a 
new  one  to  himfeif.     The  Roman  power,  compof- 
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ed  of  parts  fo  ill  cemented,  was  likely  to  diffolve  chai*. 
on  the  flighteft  touch.  Though  great  when  wield-  .  ^j  ^ 
ed  by'  a  fingle  hand,  and  employed  at  a  diftance, 
yet  broken  and  disjointed  by  the  prefence  of  an 
enemy,  it  was  likely  to  lofe  its  ftrength ;  or,  by 
the  revolt  of  one  or  more  of  its  diftrifts,  might  fur- 
nilli  a  force  that  could  be  fuccefsfully  employed 
againil  itfelf.  A  few  flriking  examples  of  fuccefs, 
therefore,  for  which  he  trufted  to  his  own  condud:, 
and  to  the  fuperiority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the 
fervice  of  many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loofe  the 
difcontents  which  fubfifted  in  Italy,  and  to  Ihake 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  allies  who  compofed  fo  great 
a  part  of  the  fuppofed  ftrength  of  the  enemy.  Even 
with  a  lefs  favourable  profpedl  of  fuccefs,  the-  rifle 
was  but  fmall,  compared  to  the  chance  of  gain. 
A  fingle  army  was  to  be  flaked  againft  a  mighty 
State  ;  and  a  few  men,  who,  if  they  lliould  perifh, 
could  be  eafily  replaced,  were  to  be  rilked  in  a 
trial,  which,  if  fuccefsful,  was  to  make  Carthage 
the  miftrefs  of  the  world;  or  even  if  it  Ihould  mif- 
carry,  might  pierce  her  enemy  with  a  deeper 
wound  than  flie  herfelf  was  likely  to  luffer  from  thtr 
iofs  of  all  the  army  fhe  employed  in  the  fervice. 

Hannibal  collected  together  for  this  expedition 
ninety  thoufand  foot  and  twelve  thoulimd  horie. 
In  his  march  to  the  Iberus,  he  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  being  op- 
pofed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  through 
their  country  ;  but  apprehending  fome  inconve- 
aicnce  from  fuch  an  enemy  left  in  his  rear,  he  fta- 
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tioned  his  brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thoufand  foot 
and  one  thoufand  horfe,  to  obferve  their  motions, 
and  to  keep  them  in  awe.     After  he  had  begun  to 
afcend  the  Pyrenees,  a  conliderable  body  of  his 
Spanilh  allies  deferted  in  the  night,  and  fell  back 
to  their  ov/n  country.     This  example,  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  might  foon  be  contagious  ;  and  as 
the  likelieft  way  to  prevent  its  eifects,  he  gave  out, 
that  the  party  which  had  left  him,  being  no  longer 
wanted  for  the  purpofes  they  ferved  on  the  march, 
were  returned  by  his  orders  to  their  own  homes : 
That  he  meant  to  fpare  a  few  more  of  the  troops 
of  the  fame  nation,  as  being  unneceffary  in  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  fervice  ;  and  adlually  difmifl- 
ed  a  conliderable  body  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
By  thefe  feparations,  or  by  the  fwords  of  the  ene- 
my, his  numbers,  in  defccnding  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain,  were  reduced  from  ninety  to  fifty 
thoufand  foot  and  nine  thoufand  horfe,  with  feven 
and  thirty  elephants  ^ 
u.  c.  534.      This  celebrated  march  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Rome  five  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  in  the  con- 
fulate  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Longus.     The  Romans,  as  ufual  on 
fuch  occalions,  raifed  two  confular  armies,  and  pro- 
pofed,  by  immediate  armaments  directed  to  Spain 
and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  fcene  of  the  war  at  a  di- 
fiance  from  Italy,  or  in  the  countries  pofTefTed  by 
the  enemy. 

Sempronius  affembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in 

the 
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the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pafs  into 
Africa.  Scipio  embarked  with  fome  legions  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  there 
had  the  firft  notice  that  a  Carthaginian  army  was 
marching  by  land  into  Italy.  This  intelligence 
induced  him  to  debark  at  Marfeilles,  and  to  fend 
out  a  detachment  of  horfe  ip  penetrate  into  the 
country,  and  to  procure  farther  and  more  particular 
accounts  of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rh6ne  at  fome  di- 
ftance  above  its  feparation  into  the  two  channels 
by  which  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  lea,  and  about 
four  days  march  from  the  coaft  ^  In  order  to  ef- 
fe(fl  his  palTage  of  the  river,  he  inllantly  colledl- 
ed  all  the  boats  that  could  be  found  within  his 
reach.  At  the  fame  time,  the  natives,  being  un- 
acquainted with  ft  rangers  in  any  other  quality 
than  that  of  enemies,  aflembled  in  great  numbers 
to  difpute  his  farther  progrefs  in  their  country. 

Obferving  the  afpedt  of  fo  powerful  a  reliftance 
in  front,  the  Carthaginian  made  no  attempt  to- 
force  it,  but  fent  a  detachment  up  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  orders  to  pafs  where  they  could,  and  as 
foon  as  they  gained  the  oppofite  fide  to  make  a  di  - 
verfion  on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

The  divifion  employed  on  this  fervice,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  finding  the  Rhone 
feparated  into  branches  by  fmali  iflands,  at  a  con- 
venient place  got  over  on  rafts  to  the  oppofite 
lliore  ;  and  being  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  right 
of  the  Gaulilli  army,  after  a  night  of  repofe  from 

the 
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CHAP,  the  fatigues  of  their  march,  proceeded,  according 
to  their  inftrudions,  to  akrm  the  enemy  on  that 
quarter,  while  the  main  army  lliould  attempt  the 
pafiage  in- front.- 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  departure  of  this  par- 
ty, Hannibal,  having  intelligence  that  they  had 
fucceeded  in  paffing  the  Rhone,  made  his  difpoli- 
tion  to  profit  by  the  diverfion  they  were  ordered 
to  make  in  his  favour.  The  larger  veflels,  which 
were  deftined  to  tranfport  the  cavalry,  were  rang- 
ed towards  the  dream,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
curtent ;  and  many  of  the  horfes  were  fattened  to 
the  fl:em  of  the  boats.  The  fmaller  canoes  being 
colledted  below,  were  to  receive  an  embarkation  of 
foot. 

The  Gauls,  feeing  thefe  preparations,  left  their 
camp,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  They 
were  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  the 
Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on  their  rear, 
and  lighted  up  fires  as  a  fignal  of  their  approach. 
Hannibal  obferving  the  fmoke,  notwithllanding 
the  pofture  which  the  enemy  had  taken  to  refill 
his  landing,  inftantly  put  off  from  the  Ihore  :  both- 
armies  Ihouted  ;  but  the  Gauls  being  foon  throvi^n 
into  great  conftcrnation  by  the  report  and  efFeds 
of  an  attack  which  they  little  expedled  on  their 
rear,  without  refi fiance  gave  way  to  their  enemy 
in  front,  and  were  fpeedily  routed.  Hannibal,  ha- 
ving thus  got  pofleffion  of  the  paflage,  in  a  few 
days,  without  any  farther  interruption  or  lofs,  got 
over  his  elephants,  baggage,  and  the  remainder  of 

his  army. 
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Soon  after  this  difficulty  was  furmounted,  intel-  chap. 
ligence  was  received  that  a  Roman  fleet  had  arri-  ._  ^"  . 
ved  on  the  coaft,  and  was  difembarking  an  army  at 
Marfeilles.  To  gain  further  and  more  certain  in- 
telligence, the  Carthaginian  general,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  Roman  had  fent  a  detach- 
ment on  the  fame  defign,  direded  a  party  of  horfe 
to  examine  the  country.  Thefe  parties  met ;  and, 
after  a  fmart  engagement,  returned  to  their  refpec- 
tive  armies  with  certain  accounts  of  an  enemy 
being  near. 

Scipio  advanced  with  the  utmoll  difpatch  to  fix 
the  fcene  of  the  war  in  Gaul ;  and  Hannibal  ha- 
Itened  his  departure,  being  equally  intent  on  re- 
moving it,  if  poilible,  into  Italy.  The  laft,  in  or- 
der to  keep  clear  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  from  the 
coaft,  afcending  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ;  and 
after  marching  four  days  from  the  place  at  which 
he  had  paffed  this  river,  arrived  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Ifere^   Here  he  found  two  brothers  con- 

VoL.  I.  L  tending 

I  In  the  manufcripts  ojf  Polybius,  which  are  preferved  in  the  Vatican  and 
at  Flgrence,  the  confluence  of  rivers  at  which  Hannibal  arrived  in  four  days 
from  tlie  place  at  which  he  had  pafled  the  Rhone,  is  faid  to  be  that  of  the 
Rhone  with  the  Skoras  or  Skaras,  names  unknovvn  in  the  geography  of  that 
country,  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  therefore  a  palpable  error  of  the  tran- 
Icriber,  who  ought  certainly  to  have  written  either  Araros  or  Ifaras.  If  the 
firfl:  reading,  or  chat  of  Araros,  be  adopted,  Hannibal  muft  have  afcended  to 
Lyons,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea,  before  he  approached 
the  Alps  :  But  the  author  has  preferred  the  other  reading  of  the  Ifaros ;  be- 
caufe  Lyons  is  too  far  from  the  place  at  which  Hannibal  muft  have  palled  the 
Rbdne  to  be  reached  by  him  in  four  days,  whilft  the  Ifere,  as  well  as  the 
Arar,  had  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  and  could  be  cafily  reached  in  the 
time  mentioned,  being  no  more  than  forty  miles.  And  to  fix  the  place  at 
which  the  Rhone  v/as  pafTcd,  Polybius  tells  us  it  was  four  days  march  from 

the 
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c  H  A  P.  tending  for  the  throne  of  their  father,  and  gained? 

V. 

' — ,  an 

the  fca.  This  is  a  mere  computation  of  diftance,  not  a  march  a(fl;ually  made, 
and  may  be  taken  at  ten,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a-day,  according  to  the 
received  notion  of  marches :  We  fliall  take  it  at  the  medium  of  fifteen  rhiles, 
which  will  make  the  diftance  in  queftion,  from  the  fea,  to  be  fixty  miles ;  and 
from  this  place  the  diftance  to  Lyons  muft  of  courfe  have  been  ninety  miles. 
And  to  fuppofe  that,  in  four  days,  a  great  army  could  have  marched  ninety 
miles,  efFedlino  at  the  fame  time  a  paffage  of  the  Ifere,  wirh  ill  its  horfes,  ele- 
phants, and  baggage,  is  alttigether  incredible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  firft  editors  of  Polybius  adopted  their  correction  of 
the  manufcripls  from  the  text  of  Livy,  without  minding  the  geography  of  the 
countiy,  or  the  too  frequent  inattention  of  Livy  to  place  in  the  compofition  of 
his  work  In  this  very  paffage,  Hannibal  being  arrived  at  Lyons,  or  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rh6ne  and  Arar,  or  Saone,  is,  by  Livy  *,  made  to  turn  to  his  left, 
a  movement,  by  which  he  muft  have  repafled  the  Rhone,  and  gone  to  the 
interior  of  Gaul.  And,  notwithftanding  this  turn  to  the  left,  he  is  made  to 
pafs  by  the  cantons  of  the  Vosontii,  Tricattini,  atid  Trecorii,  which,  by 
Strabo,  arc  placed  on  the  Lower  Rhone  f,  and  to  arrive  on  the  Druentia.  even 
lower  than  the  place  at  which,  by  the  cotnputatlon  of  Polybius,  he  had  for- 
merly pafled  the  Rhone.  Monf.  St  Simon,  in  his  account  of  Hannibal'* 
march,  has  adopted  this  progcefs  from  Livy,  and  embroiled  the  fubjedl  enough. 
We  muft  therefore  recur  to  the  teltimony  of  Polybius,  who  is  indeed  the 
chief  or  fole  authority  to  be  confulted  in  the  cafe.  Wich  refpedl  tor  his-  ac- 
count, the  whole  difSculty  arifes  from  the  error  of  tranfcribers.  The  laft  edi- 
tor has  judicioufly  amended  the  former  corredlion,  and  the  name  of  Ifaras  be- 
ing reftored  to  the  text,  the  march  which  Hannibal  made  in  four  days  from 
the  place  at  which  he  had  pafled  the  Riione  is  no  more  than  forty  miles,  without 
fuppofmg  it  neceflary  that  he  Ihouid  have  pafled  the  Ifere,  and  is  adlually  the 
X-ate  at  which  he  continued  to  march  for  ten  day?  longer  ;  fo  that,  by  this  obvious 
amendment,  our  account  of  the  whole  is  diflembarrafled  of  any  difficulty  or 
puzzle  whatever.  He  is  therefore  affumed  to  have  marched  up  the  vale  of 
Ifere  by  Grenoble  and  Montmelian  to  near  Conflans,  and,  having  furmountcd 
the  heights,  to  have  defceaded  by  the  vale  of  Aofte. 

As  mountains  are  penetrated  by  the  channels  of  rivers,  it  is  probable  that 
Hannibal,  if  he  were  himfelf  to  explore  his  paflage,  would  try  the  courfe  of 
the  firft  confiderable  river  he  found  on  his  riglit  defcending  from  the  Alps, 
which  was  the  Ifere  :  but  if,  as  we  are  told,  he  had  well  inftru(fled  guides,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  would  lead  him  fo  long  a  circuit  as  he  muft  have  madtf 
by  ihe  courfe  and  fources  of  the  Rhone,  when,  in  faft,  he  had  one  equally 
practicable,  and  much  nearer,  by  the  Ifere  on  one  fide  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
."Dorea  r  altea  on  the  other. 

*  Vid.  Livy,  lib.  xxi,  c.  31.  f  Vid.  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  135- 
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an  ufeful  ally  by  efpouling  the  caufe  of  the  elder,  chap. 
Being,  in  return  for  this  fervice,  fupplied  with  . .  ^  .,^ 
arms,  fhoes,  and  other  neceffaries,  and  attended  by 
the  prince  himfelf,  who  with  a  numerous  body 
covered  his  rear,  he  advanced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ifere,  eight  hundred  ftadia,  or  one  hundred  miles, 
in  ten  days,  and,  from  thence,  having  no  longer 
the  vale  of  a  river  to  dired:  him,  began  to  make 
his  way  over  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  ;  a  labour  in 
which  he  was  employed  with  his  army  during  fif- 
teen days  more. 

The  natives,  either  fearing  him  as  an  enemy,  or 
propofing  to  plunder  his  baggage,  had  occupied 
every  poft  at  which  they  could  obllrud;  his  march  ; 
aflailed  him  from  the  heights,  endeavoured  to  over- 
whelm his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
or  force  them  over  precipices,  which  frequently 
funk  perpendicular  under  the  narrow  paths  by 
which  they  were  to  pafs. 

Near  to  the  fummits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he 
arrived  by  a  continual  afcent  of  many  days,  he  had 
his  way  to  form  on  the  fides  of  frozen  mountains, 
and  through  mafles  of  perennial  ice,  which,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with  recent 
fnow.  Many  of  his  men  and  horfes,  coming  from 
a  warm  climate,  periftied  by  the  cold ;  and  his  ar- 
my having  ftruggled,  during  fo  long  a  time,  with 
extremes  to  which  it  was  little  accuftomed,  was 
reduced,  from  fifty  thoufand  foot  and  nine  thou- 
fand  horfe,  the  numbers  which  remained  to  him  in 
defcending  the  Pyrenees,  to  twenty  thoufand  foot 
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and  fix  thoufand  cavalry,  a  force,  in  all  appearance, 
extremely  difproportioned  to  the  fervice  for  which 
they  were  deftined  . 

The  Roman  Conful,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  in 
fearch  of  his  enemy,  direded  his  march  to  the 
Rhone ;  and,  in  three  days  after  the  departure  of 
Hannibal,  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had  - 
palTed  that  river  ;  but  was  fatisfied  that  any  further 
attempts  to  purfue  him  in  this  diredion,  would 
only  carry  himfelf  away  from  what  was  ,to  be  the 
fcene  of  the  war,  and  from  the  ground  he  mull 
occupy  for  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  he  return- 
ed therefore  without  lofe  of  time  to  his  Ihips ;  fent 
his  brother^  Cneius  Scipio,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  to  purfue  the  objedl  of  the  war  in 
Spain;  and  he  himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  fet 
fail  for  the  coail  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  and 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  had 
been  appointed  to  rellore  the  fettlements  of  Cre- 
mona and  Placentia,  and  were  recently  arrived  in 
that  quarter.  With  thefe  forces  he  paiTed  the  Po, 
and  was  arrived  on  the  Tecinus,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  came  down  into  the  plain  at  fome  di- 
Itance  below  Turin.  ;^gB 

Hannibal,  at  his  arrival  in  thofe  piarts,  had  made  '■' 
a  movement  to  his  right ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  new  allies  the  Infubres,  inhabiting  what  is  now 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
the  Taurini  or  Piedmontefe,  laid  fiege  to  the  ca- 
pital of  this  country,  and  in  three  days  reduced 

it 

1  Polyb.  lib,  iii.  c.  55.     Liv.  lib.  xzl ' 
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it  by  force.    From  thence  he  continued  his  march  char 
on  the  left  of  the  Po ;  and,  as  the  armies  advanced,  - 

both  generals,  as  if  by  concert,  approached  with 
their  cavalry,  or  light  troops,  mutually  to  obferve 
each  other.  They  met  on  the  Tecinus  with  fome 
degree  of  furprile  on  both  fides,  and  were  neceffa- 
rily  engaged  in  a  conflid,  which  ferved  as  a  trial 
of  their  refpedlive  forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian 
cavalry  were  defeated  by  the  Spanifli  and  African 
horfe.  The  Roman  Conful  was  wounded,  and 
with  much  difficulty  refcued  from  the  enemy  by 
his  fon  Publius  Cornelius,  afterwards  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  hiftory  of  this  war,  but  then  only  a 
youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  entering  on  his 
military  fervice^ 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  feems,  had  an  eafy 
retreat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to  that  of 
their  main  army,  and  were  not  purfued.  Scipio, 
difabled  by  his  wound,  and  probably,  from  the 
check  he  had  received,  fenfible  of  the  enemy's  fu- 
periority  in  the  quality  of  their  horfe,  determined 
to  retire  from  the  plain  ;  repaffed  the  Po,  march- 
ed up  the  Trebia,  and,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
Carthaginians,  while  he  waited  for  inltrudions  or 
reinforcements  from  Rome,  took  poll  on  the  banks 
of  this  torrent.  While  he  lay  in  this  pofition,  an 
alarming  effed  of  his  defeat,  and  of  the  difaffedion 
of  fome  Gauls  who  profefled  to  be  his  allies,  ap- 
peared in  the  defertion  of  two  thoufand  horfemen 
of  that  nation,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

L3  The 

X  Polyb.  lib.  x.  c.  3, 
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CHAP.  The  Roman  Senate  received  thefe  accounts  with 
furprife,  and  with  fome  degree  of  confternation. 
An  enemy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and  had  obliged 
the  Conful,  with  his  legions,  to  retire.  The  forces 
which  they  had  lately  muflered  were  numerous, 
but  confifted  in  part  of  doubtful  friends,  or  of  de- 
clared enemies.  They  fuppofed  all  their  lately 
vanquifhed  fubjefts  on  the  Po  to  be  already  in  re- 
bellion, or  to  be  alTembled  againft  them  in  the 
Carthaginian  camp.  And,  notwithftanding  the  nu- 
merous levies  that  could  have  been  made  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colonies ;  notwithftand- 
ing the  expediency  of  what  they  had  projeded  for 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  as  the  fureft  way  of 
forcing  the  Carthaginians  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  pufiUanimity  uncommon  in 
their  councils,  ordered  the  other  Conful,  Sempro- 
nius  Longus,  to  delift  from  his  delign  upon  Car- 
thage ;  recalled  him  with  his  army  from  Sicily, 
and  direded  him,  without  delay,  to  join  his  col- 
league in  the  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and,  if  poflible,  to 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  daring  and  impetuous  in- 
vader. 

The  Conful  Sempronius,  therefore,  after  he  had 
met  .and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coafl: 
of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  defcent  on  Afri- 
ca, fuddenly  changed  his  courfe,  and,  having  turn- 
ed the  eaftern  promontories  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
fleered  for  Ariminum,  where  he  landed  ;  and,  ha- 
ying performed  this  voyage  and  march  in  forty 

days, 
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days,  joined  his  colleague,  where  he  lay  oppofed  ghap. 
4o  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia.  ■ — j— ' 

By  the  arrival  of  a  fecond  Roman  Conful,  the 
balance  of  forces  was  again  reftored,  and  the  na- 
tives ftill  remained  in  fufpenfe  between  the  two 
parties  at  war.     Inftead  of  a  deliverance  from  fer- 
vitude,  which  many  of  them  expeded  to  obtain 
from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  efpoufe  their  caufe, 
they  began  to  apprehend,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  a 
confirmation  of  their  bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of 
their  mailers.    Indifferent  to  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  they  wilhed  fo  to  remain  in  fufpenfe  as 
to  have  the  favour  of  the  vidor,  and  not  to  ihare 
in  the  fortunes  of  the   vanquifhed.     They  had, 
therefore,  waited  to  fee  how  the  fcales  were  likely 
to  incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the  llandard  of 
Hannibal,  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  he  exped- 
ed.    This,  with  every  other  circumftance  of  the 
cafe,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous  counfels. 
Being  too  far  from  his  refources  to  continue  a  di- 
latory war,  he   haftened  to  fecure  the  neceffary 
polTeffions  on  the  Po  ;  and,  by  the  reputation  of 
vidory,  to  determine  the  wavering  inhabitants  to 
declare  on  his  iidc.  For  thefe  reafons  he  ever  pref- 
fed  on  the  enemy,  and  fought  for  occafions  to  draw 
them  into  adion.    He  had  been,  ever  fince  the  en- 
counter on  the  Tecinus,  prudently  avoided  by  Sci- 
pio  ;  who,  even  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the 
other  confular  army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his 
colleague  hkewife  in  the  fame  cautious  delign;  but 
Sempronius,  imputing  thefe  meafures  of  bcipio  to 

the 
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CHAP,  the  impreffion  he  had  taken  from  his  late  defeat, 
' — J..^  and  being  confident  of  his  own  ftrength,  difcover- 
ed  to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  inclination  to 
meet  him,  and  to  decide  the  campaign  by  a  gene- 
ral action.  Sempronius  was  farther  encouraged  in 
this  intention  by  his  fuccefs  in  fome  encounters  of 
foraging  parties,  which  happened  foon  after  he  had 
arrived  on  this  ground  ;  and  Hannibal,  feeing  this 
difpofition  of  his  enemy,  took  meafures  to  bring  on 
the  engagement  in  circumftances  the  moft  favour- 
able to  himfelf. 

He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which  the 
Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  armies.  He  wilh- 
ed  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  tide  of  the 
river,^  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his  ar- 
my was  accuftomed  to  form.  Here,  befides  the 
other  advantages  which  he  propofed  to  take,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambufcade,  from 
which  he  could  attack  the  enemy  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear,  while  they  fhould  be  engaged  in  front. 
It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  there  were  fre- 
quent fhowers  of  fnow.  The  enemy's  infantry,  if 
they  fhould  ford  the  river,  and  afterwards  remain 
any  time  inadive,  were  likely  to  fuffer  confider- 
ably  from  the  efl'ects  of  wet  and  cold.  Hannibal, 
to  lay  them  under  this  difadvantagc,  fent  his  ca- 
valry acrofs  the  fords,  with  orders  to  parade  on 
the  ground  before  the  enemy's  lines  ;  and,  if  at- 
tacked, to  repafs  the  river  with  every  appearance 
of  flight.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  a 
thoufand  chofen  men  under  the  flirubby  banks  of 
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a  brook,  which  fell  into  the  Trebia  beyond  the  in-  chap. 
tended  field  of  battle.     He  had  ordered  his  army  ■    ^'     . 
to  be  in  readinefs,  and  to  prepare  themfelves  with 
a  hearty  meal  for  the  fatigues  they  were  likely  to 
endure. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  palling  the  ri- 
ver according  to  their  inftrudions,  prefented  them- 
felves to  the  Romans,  it  was  but  break  of  day,  and 
before  the  ufual  hour  of  the  firit  meal  in  the  Ro- 
man camp.  The  legions  were,  neverthelefs,  haftily 
formed ;  and  pouring  from  their  entrenchment  pur- 
fued  the  enemy  to  where  they  were  feen  in  difor- 
dcr  to  pafs  the  river ;  and  there,  by  the  directions 
of  their  general,  who  fuppofed  he  had  already  gain- 
ed art  advantage,  and  with  the  ardour  which  is 
ufual  in  the  purfuit  of  victory,  the  Roman  infantry 
paifed  the  fords,  and  made  a  difplay  of  their  forces 
on  the  oppolite  bank.  Hannibal,  expeding  this 
event,  had  already  formed  his  troops  on  the  plain, 
and  made  a  fhew  of  only  covering  the  retreat  of  his 
cavalry,  while  he  knew  that  a  general  ad;ion  could 
no  longer  be  avoided.  After  the  enemies  were  en- 
gaged in  front,  the  Romans  were  furprifed  in  the 
rear  by  the  party  which  had  been  polled  in  am- 
bulh  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  this  attack  being  join- 
ed to  the  other  difadvantages  under  which  they 
engaged,  they  were  defeated  with  great  llaughter. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
line,  and  efcaped  to  Placentia.  Of  the  remainder 
9f  the  army,  the  greater  part  either  fell  in   the 

field. 
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field,  perifhed  in  attempting  to  repafs  the  river,  or 
were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this  aftion,  although 
few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the  fword,  they  fuffer- 
ed  confiderably  by  the  cold  and  afperity  of  the  fea- 
fon,  to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  ;  and  of  the 
elephants,  of  which  Hannibal  had  brought  a  con- 
iiderable  number  into  this  country,  only  one  furvi- 
ved  the  diftrefs  of  this  day  ^ 

In  confequence  of  this  vidory,  the  Carthaginians 
fecured  their  quarters  on  the  Po  ;  and,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  native  of  Brundulium,  who  com- 
manded at  Claftidium,  got  polfeflion  of  that  place, 
after  the  Romans  had  fortified  and  furnifjied  it  with 
confiderable  magazines  for  the  fupply  of  their  own 
army.  Hannibal,  in  his  treatment  of  prifoners 
taken  at  this  place,  made  an  artful  diftindtion  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  Rome  and  their  allies :  the 
firft  he  ufed  with  feverity,  the  others  he  difmifled 
to  their  feveral  countries,  with  afTurances  that  he 
was  come  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  and  not  on 
the  injured  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

The  Roman  Conful,  Sempronius,  was  among 
thofe  who  efcaped  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in  his 
difpatches  to  the  Senate,  to  have  difguifed  the  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  their  forces  ;  but  the 
diuiculty  with  which  his  meffenger  arrived  through 
a  country  over-run  by  the  enemy,  with  many  other 
confequences  of  his  defeat,  foon  publiflied  at  Rome 
the  extent  of  their  lofs.  The  people,  however,  rofe 
in  their  ardour  and  animofity,  inltead  of  being  funk. 

As 

^jj         f.  Pclyb.  lib.  iii,  c.  74. 
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As  awakened  from  a  dream  of  pulillanimity,  in  chap. 
which  they  had  hitherto  feemed  to  confine  their  J  . 
views  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  com- 
manded frelh  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  had 
loft  on  the  Trebia,  but  they  ordered  the  Conful 
Scipio  to  his  firft  deftination  in  Spain,  and  fent 
forces  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Tarentum,  and  every 
other  ftation  where  they  apprehended  any  defec- 
tion of  their  ^allies,  or  any  impreffion  to  be  made 
by  the  enemy  K 

The  unfortunate  Sempronius,  being  called  to  the 
city  to  hold  the  eledlion  of  magiftrates,  efcaped, 
or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters  of  the  ene- 
my. He  was  fucceeded  in  office  by  Caius  Flami- 
nius  and  Cn.  Servilius ;  the  firft,  being  of  obfcure 
extradlion,  was  chofen  in  oppofition  to  the  Nobles, 
to  whom  the  people  imputed  their  recent  difafters. 
He  was  ordered  early  in  the  fpring  to  take  poft  at 
Arctium,  that  he  might  guard  the  pafles  of  the 
Appenines  and  cover  Etruria,  while  the  other  Con- 
ful was  ftationed  at  Ariminum  to  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  the  enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pafs  by  the  eaf- 
tern  coaft. 

The  Carthaginian  army  had  now  got  entire  pof- 
feflion  of  the  plain  and  fertile  country  on  both 
fides  of  the  Po,  and  might  rely  upon  all  its  refour- 
ces,  whether  of  men  or  fubfiftance  :  While  the  Ro- 
mans retired  within  a  new  barrier,  covered  by 
mountains,  which  formed  a  difficult  accefs  to  their 
country,  and  which  they  were  now  to  defend  with 

unabated 
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CHAP,  unabated  refolution  and  vigour.  They  had  hi- 
y  /  .,1  therto  pafled  to  their  fettlements  on  the  Po  by  ei- 
ther of  two  feparate  routes  ;  the  one  through  Um- 
bria,  and  by  Ariminum  ;  the  other,  through  Etru- 
ria  by  Arretium,  Piftoia,  and  Lucca.  And  thefe 
being  the  routes  by  either  one  or  the  other  of  which 
it  was  fuppoied  that  Hannibal  muft  advance,  gave 
occafion  to  the  difpofition  now  mentioned  of  one 
Confular  army  at  Ariminum,  the  other  at  Arretum, 
v/ith  inllrudtions  to  join  and  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  forces  united,  as  foon  as  it  ihould  ap- 
pear on  which  of  thofe  routes  he  was  to  make  his 
attack. 

Hannibal  on  his  part,  defirous  to  elude  their  pre- 
cautions, either  by  haftening  his  paiTage  of  the 
Appenines  before  they  iliould  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him,  or  by  taking  fome  route  on  w^hich  he 
was  not  expedled,  made  an  early  attempt  in  the 
fpring  to  pafs  by  the  Ligurian  mountains  to  Luc- 
ca ;  but  in  this  he  encountered  difficulties,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  he  was  to  pafs, 
or  from  the  feafon,  fuch  as  obliged  him  to  defift 
and  return  to  his  quarters  on  the  Po.  His  next 
expedient  for  the  furprife  of  his  enemy,  was  to  find 
a  new  route  for  himfelf,  different  from  either  of 
thofe  on  which  they  were  prepared  to  receive  him. 
His  approach  to  the  mountains,  for  a  great  way 
from  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  to  Bononia,  was 
prevented  by  marflies  of  uncertain  depth,  form- 
ed by  water  from  the  heights,  which  not  having 
any  determined  channels  to  the  Po,  llagnated  and 

fpread 
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rpread  on  the  plains  * .     It  was  here  he  propofed  chap. 
to  pafs  and  fur p rife  his  enemy,  or  prevent  their  ■ 

junction,  by  keeping  them  long  in  fufpenfe  with 
refped  to  the  point  at  which  he  was  to  be  ex~ 
peded.  In  a  ftruggle  of  many  days  with  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  of  this  march,  he  loll  many 
of  his  horfes,  with  much  of  his  baggage,  and  was 
himfelf  attacked  with  an  inflammation,  by  which 
he  became  blind  of  an  eye  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Having  extricated  himfelf  from  thefe 
difficulties,  he  made  a  halt  of  fome  months  on  the 
higher  grounds  from  which  the  Appenines  begin 
to  afcend,  and  probably  near  to  the  pafs  which 
is  now  the  ordinary  road  from  Bologna  to  Flo- 
rence. Here  his  army  had  time  to  recover  the 
fatigues  of  their  march  through  the  marfhes  ;  and 
the  enemy  continued  ftill  in  fufpenfe  refpeding 
the  route  he  was  to  take,  whether  by  Ariminum  or 
Arretium.  Having  fufficiently  refted  his  army  and 
repaired  his  loffes,  he  fuddenly  took  his  way,  by 
the  mountains,  to  Fefulae,  in  the  vale  of  the  Arnus 

or 

t  Strabo  places  thefe  marlhes  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  or  between  the  Po  and 
the  Appenines,  and  an  ingenious  modern  has,  with  great  force  of  reafon,  pro- 
ved, that  Hannibal  muft  have  encountered  t'.iofe  maiflies  in  his  way  to  the 
Appenines,  not  after  he  liad  pafled  them.  Vid.  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  217.  edit. 
Paris.     Laurenzo  Guazziin  diflcrtatione. 

In  fixing  the  track  of  this  march  we  can  deiive  no  affiftancc  from  Livy,  as 
he  differs  from  Strabo  in  refpecl  to  the  pofition  of  the  marflies  through  which 
the  Carthaginian  army  pafied  with  fo  much  difficulty ;  and  his  account,  either 
by  the  error  of  tranfcribers,  or  his  own  inattention  to  geogiaphy,  is  fingularly 
■perplexed,  implying  Fefulas  to  be  on  the  fide  of  tlie  Arnus,  oppoiite  to  where 
the  ruins  now  Hand  ;  and  that  Hannibal,  in  coming  to  Fefulaj,  kept  Arretium 
en  his  left,  though,  in  his  direftion,  Arretmm  muft  hare  been  feme  days  march 
Ja  his  front,   Livy,  lib.  xxii.  c.  3. 
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or  oppofite  fide  of  the  Appenines  •,  thus  making  it 
then  evident,  that  the  ftorm  was  to  fall  on  the  poll 
afligned  to  Flaminius  at  Arretium.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  Conful,  who  had  been  raifed  by  favour 
of  the  people  in  &ppofition  to  the  Senate,  and  who 
was  now  difpofed  to  gratify  his  conllituents  by 
fome  adtion  of  fplendour  and  fuccefs,  encouraged 
Hannibal  to  hope,  that  he  might  derive  fome  ad- 
vantage from  the  ignorance  and  prefumption  of 
fuch  an  enemy.  In  this  perfuafion,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  provoke  him,  by  dellroying  the  country  in 
his  prefence,  and  tempted  him  into  the  field  on 
many  occafions,  by  expofing  himfelf  to  be  attack- 
ed. He  even  ventured  to  pafs  him  on  the  plains 
of  Arretium  and  Gortona,  but  without  effed:,  until, 
feeming  to  defpife  the  enemy  whom  he  thus  left 
behind,  he  followed  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thra- 
fimenus,  and,  on  the  route  to  Rome,  entered  a  pafs, 
which  is  formed  by  the  heights  of  Gortona  rifing 
abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Even  in 
this  fl:ate  of  the  armies,  Flaminius  was  advifed  to 
wait  for  the  jundlion  of  his  colleague  from  Arimi- 
num,  and  might  indeed  have  been  aflTured  that  the 
enemy  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  purfue  his 
journey  to  Rome,  with  two  fuch  commanding  ar- 
mies in  his  rear  :  but  Flaminius  had  already  re- 
mained inadlive  much  longer  than  was  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  a  perfon  of  his  reputed  prefumption, 
and  now  moved  from  his  camp,  with  proportional 
ardour  and  impetuofity,  neglecting  the  precautions 
which  were  to  be  taken  in  approaching  fuch  an 
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enemy,  and  without  examining  the  heights  under  chap. 


which  he  was  to  pafs,  advanced  into  the  narrow ; 
way  through  which  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
fuppofed  to  have  marched  ;  but  over  which,  in  a 
recefs  of  the  mountain,  they  had  actually  taken 
their  ftation,  prepared  to  attack  him  if  he  Ihould 
venture  to  engage  himfelf  in  the  difficulties  of  that 
narrow  way'.  On  the  day  on  which  HannibaPs 
defign  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  favoured  in 
concealing  his  polition  by  a  fog,  which,  while 
the  Romans  were  clearly  expofed  below,  covered 
the  brow  or  afcent  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  pofted.  With  this  advantage,  he 
fucceeded  in  drawing  the  Roman  Conful  into  a 
fnare,  in  which  he  perilhed  with  great  part  of  his 
army. 

The  lofs  of  the  Romans  in  this  adion  amounted 
to  fifteen  thoufand  men,  who  fell  by  the  fword,  or 
who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and  drowned.  Of 
thofe  whoefcaped  by  different  ways,  fome  continued 
their  flight  for  fourfcore  miles,  the  diftance  of  the 
field  on  which  this  battle  was  fought  from  Rome, 
and  arrived  with  the  news  of  this  difaftrous  event. 
On  the  firfl;  reports  great  multitudes  aflembled  at 
the  place  from  which  the  people  were  accuftomed 

to 

I  The  ftate  of  this  pafs,  which  was  prob.ibly  below  theJJvillage  of  Toro,  is 
now  confiderably  altered,  having  a  level  plain  of  fome  miles  between  tlie 
foot  of  the  mouutaii)  and  the  waters  of  the  lake:  but  the.  change  is  eafily 
accounted  for,  from  the  eft'eCls  of  an  ff/rt/^r^o  or  drain,  tliat  has  been  fince 
opened,  by  a  mine  under  a  mountain  of  above  loo  feet  in  height,  by  which 
the  mean  dcpUi  and  extent  of  the  lake  are  confiderably  altered,  and  this  part 
of  the  plain  uncovered.  Vid.  DifTertatione  del  Padre  Bernnrdino  fopri 
remiffarjo  del  Lago  Thrafimene. 
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to  receive  a  communication  of  public  events  from 
the  officers  of  State ;  and  the  Praetor,  who  then 
commanded  in  the  city,  being  to  inform  them  of 
what  had  palTed,  began  his  account  of  the  action 
with  thefe  words ;  "  We  are  vanqniihedin  a  great 
"  battle  ;  the  Conful,  with  great  part  of  his  army, 
"  is  flain."     He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  could 
not  be  heard  for  the  confternation  and  the  cries 
which  arofe  among  the  People;   infomuch,  that 
perfons  who  had  been  prefent  in  the  adion  con- 
fefled,  they  heard  thefe  words  with  a  deeper  im- 
preffion,  than  any  they  had  received  amidft  the 
bloodlhed  and  horrors  of  the  field ;  and  that  it 
was  then  only  they  became  fenlible  of  the  whole 
extent  of  their  lofs. 

To  increafe  the  general  affliction,  farther  ac- 
counts were  brought,  at  the  fame  time,  that  four 
thoufand  horfe,  which  had  been  fent,  upon  hear- 
ing that  Hannibal  had  pafled  the  Appenines,  by 
the  Conful  Servilius,  to  fupport  his  colleague,  -were 
intercepted  by  the  enemy  and  taken.  The  Senate 
continued  their  meetings  for  many  days  without 
interruption,  and  the  People,  greatly  affeded  with 
the  weight  of  their  mortifications  and  difappoint- 
ments,  committed  themfelves,  with  proper  doci- 
lity, to  the  condud:  of  this  refpedable  body.  In 
confidering  the  caufe  of  their  repeated  defeats,  it 
is  probable  that  they  imputed  them  more  to  the 
difference  of  perfonal  qualities  in  the  leaders,  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  arms,  difcipline  or  cou- 
rage, of  the  the  troops.     In  refpedtto  the  choice 

of 
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of  weapons,  Hannibal  was  fo  much  convinced  of  c  11  a  p. 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans,  that  he  availed  „- 

himfelf  of  his  booty  on  the  Trebia  and  the  Lake 
Thralimenus,  to  arm  his  African  veterans  in  their 
manner ' .  In  refpedl  to  difcipline  and  courage, 
although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman  People 
were  likely,  in  their  firft  campaigns,  to  have  been 
inferior  to  veterans,  hardened  in  the  fervice  of 
many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Hafdrubal,  and  Han- 
nibal himielf ;  yet  nothing  is  imputed  by  any  hif- 
torian  to  this  point  of  difparity.  They  are  not 
faid  to  have  been  backward  in  any  attack,  to  have 
failed  their  general  in  the  execution  of  any  plan, 
to  have  difobeyed  his  orders,  to  have  been  feized 
with  any  panic,  or,  in  any  inftance,  to  have  given 
way  to  the  enemy,  until,  being  caught  in  fome 
fnare  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  general  oppofed  to 
them,  they  fought  with  difadvantage,  and  evinced 
their  courage  by  the  numbers  which  generally  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  refult  of  the  Senate's  deliberations  was  to 
name  a  Didator.  This  meafure,  except  to  dif- 
penfe  with  fome  form  by  which  the  ordinary  ma- 
giftrate  was  hampered,  had  not  been  adopted  during 
an  interval  of  five  and  thirty  years.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  feemed  to 
poflefs  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour  which 
were  wanted  in  this  arduous  ftate  of  affairs.  In 
proceeding  to  name  him,  the  ufual  form  which, 
perhaps,  in  matters  of  ftate,  as  well  as  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  fhould  be  fuppofed  indifpenfable. 

Vol.  I.  M  could 
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CHAP,  could  not  be  obferved.  Of  the  Confuls,  of  whom 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  ancient  pradice, 
ought  to  name  the  Dictator,  one  was  dead  •,  the 
other,  being  at  a  diftance,  was  prevented  by  the 
enemy  from  any  communication  with  the  city. 
The  Senate^  therefore,  to  elude  the  fuppofed  ne- 
ceffity  of  his  prefence,  refolved  that  not  a  Didlator, 
but  a  Pro-didator,  fhould  be  named ;  and  that 
the  People  fhould  themfelves  inveft  this  officer, 
with  all  the  powers  that  were  ufually  intrufted  to 
the  Didator  himfelf.  Fabius  was  accordingly 
eledted  Pro-dictator,  and  under  this  title  named 
M.  Minutius  Rufus  for  his  fecond  in  command,  or 
general  of  the  horfe. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again 
to  colled  their  forces,  Hannibal  continued  to  pur- 
fue  his  advantage.  He  might,  with  an  enemy 
more  eniily  fubdued  or  daunted  than  the  Romans^ 
already  have  expeded  great  fruit  from  his  vic- 
tories, at  lead  he  might  have  expeded  offers  of 
conceffion  and  overtures  of  peace  :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  knew  the  charader  of  this  people 
enough,  not  to  flatter  himfelf  fo  early  in  the  war 
v.'ith  thefe  expedations,  or  to  hope  that  he  could 
make  any  impreffion  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the. 
city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walls.  He  had  al- 
ready, by  his  ptefence,  enabled  the  nations  of  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Italy  to  fhake  off 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the  fame  mea- 
fures  to  purfue  v/ith  refped  to  the  nations  of  the 
South.     The  capital,  he  probably  fuppofed,  might 

be 
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be  deprived  of  the  fupport  of  its  allies  or  fub-  chap. 
jeds,  cut  off  from  its  refources,  reduced  to  extre- ,__,  ^'    -. 
mity,  and  even  deftroyed  ;  but  fo  fierce  a  people, 
while  the  State  had   exiftence,   could   never  be 
brought  to  yield  to  an  enemy. 

Under  thefe  imprefiions  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, leaving  Rome  at  a  diftance  on  his  right, 
repaired  the  Appenines  to  the  coaft  of  Picenum, 
and  from  thence  direded  his  march  to  Apulia. 
Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on  the  fide  of 
Etruria  and  Gaul,  to  lay  wafte  the  Roman  fettle- 
ments,  and  to  detach  the  natives  from  their  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  But  while  he  purfued  this  plan 
in  one  diftrid  or  divifion  of  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans took  meafures  to  recover  the  poflTeffions  they 
had  loft  in  the  other,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  dif- 
affecled  Gauls  from  making  any  confiderable  di- 
veriion  in  favour  of  their  new  ally. 

For  this  purpofe,  while  Fabius  Maximils  wa^ 
afTembling  an  army  to  oppofe  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
the  Praetor,  Lucius  Pofthumius,  w-as  fent  with  a 
proper  force  to  the  Po.  Fabius  having  united  the 
troops  that  had  fervid  under  the  Couful  Servilius, 
with  four  legions  newly  raifed  by  himfelf,  follow- 
ed the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  ifTued  a  procla- 
mation, requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns 
and  villages  in  that  quarter  of  Italy  to  retire  into 
places  of  fafety,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  di- 
ftrid:  to  which  the  enemy  approached^  to  fet  fire 
to  their  haiiijations  and  granaries,  or  to  deftroy 
whatever  they  could  not  remove  in  their  flight ' . 
M  2  Though, 
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Though  determined  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  hd 
drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  conti- 
nued from  the  heights  to  obferve  and  to  circum- 
fcribe  its  motions.  Time  alone,  he  trufted,  would 
decide  the  war  in  his  favour,  againft  an  enemy 
who  was  far  removed  from  any  fupply  or  recruit, 
and  in  a  country  that  was  daily  wafting  by  the 
effed:  of  his  own  depredations. 

Hannibal,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  Didator  to  a  battle,  perceived  his  de- 
lign  t'O  protract  the  war  ;  and  conlidering  inadtion 
as  the  principal  evil  he  himfelf  had  to  fear,  fre- 
quently expofed  his  detachments,  and  even  his 
whole  army,  in  dangerous  lituations.  The  advan- 
tages he  gave  by  thefe  ads  of  temerity  were  fome- 
times  efFedually  feized  by  his  wary  antagonift,  but 
alfo  frequently  recovered  by  his  own  Angular  con- 
dud  and  unfailing  refources. 

In  this  temporary  ftagnation  of  Hannibal's  for- 
tune, and  in  the  frequent  opportunites  which  the 
Romans  had,  though  in  trifling  encounters,  to  mea- 
fure  their  own  llrength  with  that  of  the  enemy, 
their  confidence  began  to  revive.  The  Public  re- 
fumed  the  tranquillity  of  its  Councils,  and  looked 
round  with  deliberation  to  colled  its  force.  The 
people  and  the  army  recovered  from  their  late  con- 
fternation,  and  took  advantage  of  the  breathing- 
time  they  had  gained,  to  cenfure  the  very  condud 
to  which  they  owed  the  returns  of  their  confidence 
and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes.  They  forgot  their 
former  defeats,  and  began  to  imagine  that  the  ene- 
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my  kept  his  footing  in  Italy,  more  by  the  permif-  chap. 
fion,  the  timidity,  or  the  exceffive  caution  of  the        ,'  -^ 
leader  they  had  oppofed  to  him,  than  by  any  fa- 
periority  of  his  own. 

AHight  advantage  over  Hannibal,  who  had  too 
much  expofed  his  foraging  parties,  gained  by  the 
general  of  the  horfe  in  the  ab fence  of  the  Dida- 
tor,  confirmed  the  army  and  the  people  in  this 
opinion,  and  greatly  funk  the  reputation  of  Fabius. 
As  he  could  not  be  fuperfeded  before  the  ufuai 
term  of  his  office  expired,  the  Senate  and  People, 
though  precliKled  by  law  from  proceeding  to  an 
actual  depofition,  came  to  a  refolution  equally  vio- 
lent and  unprecedented,  and  which  they  hoped 
might  induce  him  to  refign  his  power.  They  rai- 
fed  the  general  of  the  horfe  to  an  equal  command 
■with  the  Dictator,  and  left  them  to  adjuft  their 
-pretenfions  between  themfelves.  Such  affronts, 
under  the  notions  of  honour,  which  in  modern 
times  are  annexed  to  the  military  charadter,  would 
have  made  it  impoflible  for  any  officer  to  remain 
in  his  ftation.  But  in  a  commonwealth,  where,  to 
put  any  perfonal  confideration  in  competition  with 
the  public,  would  have  appeared  abfurd  ;  feeming 
injuries  done  by  the  State  to  the  honour  of  a  citi- 
zen, only  furnifhed  him  with  a  more  fplendid  oc- 
cafion  to  difplay  his  virtue.  The  Roman  Didiator 
continued  to  ferve  under  this  diminution  of  his 
rank  and  command,  and  overlooked  with  magna- 
nimity the  infults  with  which  the  people  had  re- 
■quited  the  fervice  he  was  rendering  to  his  country. 

Minutius,  now  aifociated  with  the  Didator  up- 

M  3  on       . 
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on  a  foot  of  equality,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the 
reftraints  of  a  joint  command,  and  from  the  wary 
counfels  of  his  colleague,  defired,  as  the  propered 
way  of  adj  lifting  their  pret-enfions,  to  divide  the 
army  between  them.  In  this  new  fituation  he 
foon  after,  by  his  rafhnefs,  expofed  himfelf  and  his 
divifion  to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But 
being  refcued  by  Fabius,  he  too  gave  proofs  of  ^ 
magnanimous  fpirit,  confcfled  the  favour  he  had 
received,  and  committing  himfelf,  with  the  whole 
army,  to  the  condud  of  his  colleague,  left  this  cau- 
tious officer,  during  the  remaining  period  of  their 
joint  command,  to  purfue  the  plan  he  had  formed 
for  the  w^ar  \ 

At  this  time,  however,  the  People,  and  even  the 
Senate,  were  not  willing  to  await  the  effedl  c^' 
fuch  feemingly  languid  and  dilatory  meafures  as 
Fabius  w^as  irjclined  to  purfue.  They  refolved  to 
augment  the  army  in  Italy  to  eight  legions,  which, 
with  an  equal  number  of  the  allies,  amounted  to 
eighty  thoufand  foot  and  feven  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred hoi-fe  ;  and  they  intended,  in  the  approach- 
ing eledlion  of  Confuls,  to  choofe  nien,  not  only 
of  reputed  ability,  but  of  decilive  and  refolute 
counfels.  As  fuch  they  eledied  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  knov/n  to  be  of  a  bold  and  dauntlefs  fpirit; 
and,  if  inclinable  to  ralhnefs,  fuppofing  that  the 
defects  of  one  might  be  compenfated  by  tlrc 
merits  of  another,  they  joined  with  him  in  the 
command  L.  Emilius  Paulus,  an  officer  of  appro- 
ved 

I  riutarch.  in  vit.  Fab.  M»t. 
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ved  experience,  who  had  formerly  obtained  a  tri-  chap. 
umph  for  his  victories  in  Illyricum,  and  who  was  •     J_   ^ 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  People. 

In  the  autumn,  and  before  the  nomination  of 
thefe  officers  to  command  the  Roman  army,  Han- 
nibal had  furprifed  the  fortrefs  of  Cannae  on  the 
Anfidus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of 
that  quarter  had  retired  with  their  effedls,  and  at 
which  they  had  coUecled  confiderable  magazines 
and  llores.  This,  among  other  circumltances,  deter- 
mined the  Senate  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  to  furnilh 
the  new  Confuls  with  inftruclions  to  this  effecl. 

Thefe  officers,  it  appears,  defcending  by  the 
banks  of  the  Aufidus,  advanced  by  mutual  confent 
within  fix  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which 
covered  the  village  of  C annas.  Here  they  differed 
in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a  ftrange  defect  in  the 
Roman  policy,  which,  in  times  of  lef^  virtue,  mull 
have  been  altogether  ruinous,  and  pven  in  thefe 
times  was  ill  fitted  to  produce  a  confiflent  and 
well  fupported  feries  of  meafures,  had  no  rule  by 
which  to  decide  their  precedency,  and  were  obli- 
ged to  take  the  command  each  a  day  in  his  turn. 

Varro,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleague, 
propofed  to  give  battle  on  the  plain,  and  with  this 
intention,  as  often  as  the  command  devolved  upon 
himfelf,  ftill  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order 
that  he  might  occupy  the  pafTage  and  both  fides 
of  the  Aufidus,  he  encamped  in  two  feparate  bo- 
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c  H  A  P.  dies,  joined  by  a  bridge,  having  the  ftrength  of  his 
^  J  ■  army  on  the  right  of  the  river,  oppofed  to  Hanni- 
bal's camp.  From  this  pofition,  ftill  taking  the 
opportunity  of  his  turn  to  command  the  army,  he 
pafTed  with  the  larger  divilion  to  a  plain,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  Aufidus,  and  there, 
in  a  field  which  was  too  narrow  to  receive  the  le- 
gions in  their  ufual  form,  he  fo  comprefled  his  or- 
der as  to  have  no  advantage  of  numbers  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  front,  making  the  depth  of  his  mani- 
pules  or  little  columns  greatly  to  exceed  the  face 
which  they  turned  to  the  enemy  '. 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman 
knights  on  his  right  towards  the  river,  and  the  horfe- 
men  of  the  allies  on  his  left. 

Hannibal  no  fooner  faw  this  movement  and  dif- 
polition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  haftened  to  meet 
them  on  the  plain  which  they  had  chofen  for  the 
field  of  adlion.  He  likewife  pafled  the  Aufidus, 
and,  with  his. left  to  the  river,  and  his  front  to  the 
north,  formed  his  army  upon  an  equal  line  with 
that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Oaulifh  and  Spanifh  Cavalry  on 
his  left  facing  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  Numi- 
dians  on  his  right  facing  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  his  infantry,  on  the  right  and  the 
left,  were  compofed  of  the  African  foot,  armed  in 
the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum,  the  heavy 

buckler, 
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buckler,  and  the  ftabbing  fword,  of  which  he  had  chap. 
colleded  a  fufficient  aflbrtment  on  the  Trebia  and  .„    /,.,..■ 
the  lake  Thrafiminus.  His  centre,  though  oppofed 
to  the  choice  of  the  Roman  legions,  confided  of 
the  Gaulilh  and  the  Spanifli  foot,  varioufly  armed, 
and  intermingled  together. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  feemed  to  be  taken  on 
either  fide.  As  the  armies  fronted  fouth  and  north, 
even  the  Sun,  which  rofe  foon  after  they  were  form- 
ed, fiione  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no  difadvantage 
to  either.  The  fuperiority  of  numbers  was  great- 
ly on  the  fide  of  the  Romans ;  but  Hannibal  reli- 
ed his  hopes  of  vid:ory  on  two  circumftances ;  firft, 
on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  his  cavalry,  if  they  pre- 
vailed on  either  of  the  enemy's  wings  ;  next,  on  a 
pofition  he  was  to  take  with  his  centre,  in  order  to 
begin  the  adion  from  thence,  to  bring  the  Roman 
legions  into  fome  diforder,  and  expofe  them,  un- 
der that  difadvantage,  to  the  attack  which  he  was 
prepared  to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their 
flanks. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge  of 
the  Gaulilh  and  Spanifli  horfe,  who,  being  fuperior 
to  the  Roman  knights,  drove  them  from  their 
ground,  forced  them  into  the  river,  and  put  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  the  fword.  By  this  event 
the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  which  might  have 
been  joined  to  the  Aufidus,  was  entirely  uncovered. 

Having  performed  this  fervice,  the  victorious  ca- 
valry had  orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  by  the  rear 
pf  their  own  army,  and  to  join  the  Numidian  horfe 

on 
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CHAP,  on  their  right,  who  were  (till  engaged  with  the  Ro- 
.  ^'  .  ■  man  allies.  Upon  this  unexpeded  jundtipn,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  likewife  put  to 
flight,  and  purfued  by  the  African  horfe  ;  at  the 
fame  time  the  Spanifli  cavalry  prepared  to  attack 
the  Roman  infantry,  wherever  they  fliould  be  or- 
dered on  the  flank,  or  the  rear. 

While  thefe  important  events  took  place  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  amufed  the  Roman  legions  of  the 
main  body  with  a  lingular  movement  that  was  made 
by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  begin  the  action.  Thefe  came  forward, 
tiot  in  a  fl:raight  line  abreaft,  but  fwelling  out  to  a 
curve  in  the  centre,  without  disjoining  their  flanks 
from  the  African  infantry,  who  remained  firm  on 
their  ground.     . 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crefcent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  manipules  of 
the  right  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  Angular  dif- 
polition,  to  have  no  ftiare  in  the  adion,  haflened 
to  bend  their  line  into  a  correfponding  curve,  and, 
in  proportion  as  they  came  to  clofe  with  the  ene- 
my, charged  them  with  a  confident  and  impetuous 
courage.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  refilled  this 
charge  no  longer  than  w^as  necefiary  to  awaken  the 
precipitant  ardour  with  which  vidorious  troops 
often  blindly  purfue  a  flying  enemy.  And  the  Ro- 
man line  being  bent,  and  fronting  inwards  to  the 
centre  of  its  concave,  the  legions  purfued  where 
the  enemy  led  them.  Hurrying  from  the  flanks  to 
ihare  in  the  victory,  they  narrowed  their  fpace  as 

they 
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they  advanced,  and  the  men  who  were  accuftomed  chap. 
to  have  a  fquare  of  fix  feet  clear  for  wielding  their  - 


arms,  being  now  prelTed  together,  fo  as  to  prevent 
entirely  the  ufe  of  their  fwords,  found  themfelves 
itruggling  againlt  each  other  for  fpace,  in  an  inex- 
tricable and  hopelcis  confufion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  order- 
ed a  general  charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  legions,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  attack 
from  his  African  infantry  on  both  their  flanks ;  by 
thefe  difpofitions  and  joint  operations,  without  any 
confiderable  lofs  to  himfelf,  he  effeded  an  almofl; 
incredible  flaughter  of  his  enemies.  With  the  u,  c,  537. 
lofs  of  no  more  than  four  thoufand,  and  thefe  chief- 
iy  of  the  Spanilh  and  Gaulilh  infantry,  he  put  fif- 
ty thoufand  of  the  Romans  to  the  fword. 

The  Conful,  Emilius  Paulus,  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  fhock  of  the  cavalry  ;  but  when  he  faw 
the  condition  in  which  the  infantry  were  engaged, 
he  refufed  to  be  carried  oif,  and  was  llain  -.  1  he 
Coniuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with  others  of  the 
fame  rank,  were  likewile  killed.  Of  fix. thoufand 
liorfe  only  feventy  troopers  efcaped  with  Varro. 
Of  the  infantry  three  thoufand  fled  from  the  car- 
nage that  took  place  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ten 
thoufand  who  had  been  polled  to  guard  the  camp 
were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  Conful,  with  fuch  of  the  fl:rag- 
glers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  poll  at  Ve- 

nufia  ; 

1  He  has  received  from  the  poet  the  following  honourable  grave-:  Anims- 
qus  magna;  prcdigum  Tujno  fupej-aiitc  Paulum.    ^or.  Car,  lib.  i.  Ode  12. 
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nufia  ;  and  with  a  noble  confidence  in  his  own  in- 
tegrity, and  in  the  refources  of  his  country,  put 
himfelf,  even  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  in  a  pofture  to 
jelift  the  enemy,  till  he  could  have  inftrufiions  and 
reinforcements  from  Rome  ', 

This  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Romans  in 
Apulia,  was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Praetor  Pofthumius,  who,  with  his  army,  on  the 
other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cut  off  by  the 
Gauls.  A  general  ferment  arofe  throughout  Italy. 
Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extradion,  having  been 
about  lixty  years  fubjeft  to  Rome,  now  declared 
for  Carthage.  Others,  feeling  themfelves  releafed 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but  intending 
to  recover  their  liberties,  not  merely  to  change 
their  mailers,  now  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  fti- 
pulate  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  join 
the  vi6lor.  Of  this  number  were  the  cities  of  Ca- 
pua, Tarentum,  Locri,  Metapontus,  Crotona,  and 
other  towns  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  peninfula.  In 
other  cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  oppa- 
fed  to  each  other  with  great  animofity,  ieverally 
called  to  their  affiftance  fuch  of  the  parties  at  war 
£is  they  judged  were  moll  likely  to  fupport  them 
againft  their  antagonifts.  Some  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonies, even  within  the  dillricts  that  were  open  to 
the  enemy^s  incurfion,  ftill  adhered  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  the  poiTeffions  of  the  republic  were  great- 
ly reduced,  and  fcarcely  equalled  what  the  Stat^ 
had  acquired  before  the  expulfion  of  Pyrrhus  from 

Italv, 

J  Lib.  liv.  xxili. 
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Italy,  or  even  before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  chap. 
or  the  conqueft  of  Samnium.     The  allegiance  of  - 

her  fubjedis  and  the  faith  of  her  allies  in  Sicily 
were  greatly  fhaken.  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracufe^ 
who  had  for  fome  time,  under  the  notion  of  an  al- 
liance, cherifhed  his  dependence  on  Rome,  being 
now  greatly  funk  in  the  decline  of  years,  could  no 
longer  anfwer  for  the  condudt  of  his  own  court, 
and  died  foon  after  this  event,  leaving  his  fucceffors 
to  change  the  party  of  the  vanquilhed  for  that  of 
the  vi(3:or. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Afia  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conteft  of  thofe  powerful  ri- 
vals. But  the  Romans  having  already  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  having  made  their 
ambition  be  felt  beyond  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  the  news  of  their  fuppofed  approaching 
fall  was  received  there  with  attention :  it  awaken- 
ed the  hopes  of  many  who  had  fuffered  from  the 
effedts  of  their  power.  Among  thefe  Demetrius, 
the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being  ftill  at  the  court 
of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
lip, who  had  recently  mounted  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  urging  that  it  was  impolfible  to  remain 
an  indifferent  fpedator  in  the  conteft  of  fuch  power- 
ful nations,  perfuaded  the  king  to  prefer  the  alliance 
of  Carthage  to  that  of  Rome,  and  to  join  with 
Hannibal  in  the  redudion  of  the  Roman  power  ; 
obferving,  that  with  the  merit  of  declaring  him- 
felf  while  the  event  was  yet  in  any  meafure  uncer- 
tain, the  king  of  Macedonia  would  be  juftly  entit- 

Ie4 
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G  H  A  p.  led  to  a  proper  fhare  of  the  advantages  to  be  reap^ 

» — v^— » ed  in  the  conqueft. 

Philip  accordingly  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
the  diiFerences  which  he  had  to  adjuft  with  the 
Grecian  States  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  fcnt  an 
officer  into  Italy  to  treat  with  Hannibal,  and  with 
deputies  of  the  Carthaginian  Senate  who  attended 
the  camp.  In  the  negotiation  which  followed  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the 
republic  of  Carthage  lliould  confider  the  Romans 
as  common  enemies  ;  that  they  Ihould  purfue  the 
war  in  Italy  with  their  forces  united,  and  make  no 
peace  but  on  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both.  In 
this  treaty  the  interell  of  the  Prince  of  Pharos  was 
particularly  attended  to  ;  and  his  refloration  to  the 
kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Romans,  with  the  recovery  of  the  hoftages  which 
had  been  exacted  from  him,  were  made  principal 
articles  * . 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
after  having  made  war  for  three  years  in  that  coun- 
try, had  received  no  fupply  from  Africa,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  left  to  purfue  the  career  of  his  fate  with 
fuch  refources  as  he  could  devife  for  himfelf  j  but 
this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  promifed 
amply  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  his  aids 
from  Carthage  ;  and  Philip,  by  an  eafy  pafTage  into 
Italy,  was  likely  to  furnifli  him  with  every  kind  of 
fupport  or  encouragement  that  was  neceliaVy  to  ac- 
complifh  the  end  of  the  war. 

The 

1  Liv.  Kb.  xxxiij.  c,  35,  , 
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The  Romans  were  apprifed  of  this  formidabie  c  H  a  p. 


acceilion  to  the  power  of  their  enemj,  as  well  as  of 


the  general  defe<^ion  of  their  own  allies,  and  of 
the  revolt  of  their  fubjeds.  Though  taxes  were 
accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent  loans  ob- 
tained from  the  commiflaries  and  contradors  em- 
ployed in  the  public  fervice,  their  expences  began 
to  be  ill  fupplied.  There  appeared  not,  however, 
in  their  councils,  notwithllanding  all  thefe  circum- 
llances  of  dillrefs,  the  fmallell  difpolition  to  com- 
pound for  fafety  by  mean  conceffions.  When  the 
vanquiflied  Gonful  returned  to  the  city.  In  ordei: 
to  attend  the  nomination  of  a  perfon  who,  in  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes,  might  be  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Senate,  as  con- 
fcious  that  he  had  adled  at  Cannje  by  their  own  in- 
Itrudions,  or  bad,  upon  the  fame  motives  that  ani- 
mated the  whole  Pfcople  at  Rome,  difdaincd,  with  a 
fuperior  army,  to  ftand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
lefufe  him  battle  upon  equal  ground,  went  out  in 
a  kind  of  proceffion  to  meet  him  ;  and,  upon  a 
noble  idea,  that  men  are  not  anfvverable  for  the 
ilrokes  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  effedls  of  fuperior 

ddrcfs  in  an  enemy,  they  overlooked  his  temerity 
wnd  his  raifcondu6t  in  the  adlion  ;  they  attended 

nly  to  the  undaunted  afpedl  he  preferved  after  his. 
defeat,  returned  him  thanks  for  not  having  defpair- 
ed  of  the  commonwealth  *  ;  and  from  thence  for- 
ward continued  their  preparations  for  war,  with  all 

the 

I  In  tlic  tirooiis  anJ  admired  aqpreHion,  %«Vi  de  rcpnblica  lioft^p^ 

ri'ifTn. 
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CHAP,  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the  moft  profperous  for- 
' — ^ — '  tune.  They  now,  with  a  feverity  which  was  nobld 
in  proportion  to  the  public  diftrefs,  refufed  to  ran- 
fom  the  prifoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  ene- 
my at  Cannae,  and  treated  with  fullen  contempt, 
rather  than  infult,  thofe  who  by  an  early  flight  had 
efcaped  from  the  field  :  being  petitioned  to  employ 
them  again  in  the  war,  "  We  have  no  fervice," 
they  faid,  "  for  men  who  could  leave  their  fellow- 
"  citizens  engaged  with  an  enemy."  They  feem- 
ed  to  rife  in  the  midft  of  their  fafferings,  and  to 
gain  ftrength  from  misfortune.  They  prepared  to 
attack  or  to  refill  at  once,  in  all  the  different  quar- 
ters to  which  the  war  was  likely  to  extend,  and 
took  their  meafures  for  the  fupport  of  their  inte- 
reft  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in 
Italy.  They  continued  their  fleets  at  fea  ;  not  on- 
ly obferved  and  obftrudled  the  communications  of 
Carthage  with  the  feats  of  the  war,  but  having  in- 
tercepted part  of  the  correfpondence  of  Philip  with 
Hannibal,  they  fent  a  powerful  fquadron  to  the 
coafl  of  Epirus  \  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the  States 
of  Etolia,  whom  they  perfuaded  to  renew  their  late 
war  with  Philip,  procured  for  that  Prince  fufficient 
employment  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom, 
by  this  means  effedually  prevented  his  fending  any 
fupply  or  reinforcement  to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the 
fequel,  reduced  him  to  the  humiUating  necelTity 
of  making  a  feparate  peace. 

In  the  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertained  of 
battles  and  their  confequences,  the  laft  vidory  of 

Hannibal 
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Hannibal  at  Cannae,  in  the  fequel  of  fo  many  others  chap. 
of  a  fimilar  efFed,  ought  to  have  decided  the  con-  > 
teft  ;  and  fucceeding  ages  have  blamed  the  vidor 
for  not  marching  diredlly  to  the  capital,  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion  by  the 
redudlion  of  Rome  itfelf.  But  his  own  judgment 
is  of  more  weight  than  that  of  the  perfons  who 
cenfure  him.  He  knew  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  own  ftrength.  Though  vi(5lorious, 
he  was  greatly  weakened  by  his  victories,  and  at  a 
diftance  from  the  means  of  a  reinforcement  or  fup- 
ply.  He  was  unprovided  with  engines  of  attack ; 
and,  fo  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  venture  on 
the  liege  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not  undertake 
even  that  of  Naples,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nse,  refufed  to  open  its  gates;  and,  indeed,  foon  af- 
ter this  date  he  recived  a  check  from  Marcellus  in 
attempting  the  redudion  of  Nola,  a  lefs  conlider- 
able  place  ^ 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  difafter  at 
Cannse,  prepared  again  to  ad  on  the  ofFenfive,  form- 
ed a  frefh  army  of  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men, 
which  they  fent,  under  the  Didlator  Junius  Pera, 
to  colled  the  remains  of  their  late  vanquilhed  for- 
ces, and  to  annoy  the  enemy  wherever  they  might 
find  him  expofed. 

Hannibal  kept  in  motion  with  his  army  to  pro- 
ted  the  cantons  that  were  inclined  to  declare  on 
his  fide  ;  but,  together  with  the  extent  and  mul- 
tiplication of  his  new  polfeflions,  which  obliged  him 

Vol.  I.  N  IQ 

X  Liv.  lib.  zxiii.  c.  14,  15,  16, 
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CHAP,  to  divide  his  army  in  order  to  occupy  and  to  fecure 
.  ^'  .  them,  he  became  fenfible  of  weaknefs;  and,  to- 
gether with  the  accounts  fent  to  Carthage  of  his 
vidlories,  he  likewife  fent  a  reprefentation  of  his 
lofles,  and  demanded  a  fupply  of  men,  of  ftores, 
and  of  money.  He  was  indeed  in  his  new  litua- 
tion  fo  much  in  wint  of  thefe  articles,  that,  having 
in  the  three  firft  years  of  the  war  apparently  rai^ 
fed  the  reputation  of  his  country  to  the  great- 
eft  height,  and  procured-  more  allies  and  more 
territory  in  Italy  than  were  left  in  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  together  with  Capua,  and  other  ci- 
ties, more  wealthy  than  Rome  itfelf,  and  furround- 
ed  with  lands  better  cultivated,  and  more  full  of 
refources,  yet  his  affairs  from  thenceforward  began 
to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  fuffer,  no  lefs  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  the  ends  of  their  fervice  are  obtained,  than 
they  do  from  defeats,  and  from  the  defpair  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  foldiers  of  Hannibal,  now  elated  with 
victory,  perhaps  grown  rich  with  the  plunder  of 
the  countries  they  had  over-run,  and  of  the, ar- 
mies they  had  defeated^;  and  prefuming,  that  the 
\Var  was  at  an  end,  or  that  they  themfelves  ought 
to  be  relieved,  or  fent  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  fo 
glorious  and  fo  hard  a  fervice,  became  remifs  in 
their  difcipline,  or  indulged  themfelves  in  all  the 
cxcefles,  of  which  the  means  were  to  be  found  in 
their  prefenf  condition.  Being  mere  foldiers  of  for- 
tune, without  a  country,  or  any  civil  ties  to  unite 
them  together,  they  were  governed  by  the  fole  au- 
thority 
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thority  of  their  leader,  and  by  their  confidence  in  chap. 
his  fingular  abilities.  Although  there  is  no  in-.  J  ^ 
ftance  of  their  openly  mutinying  againft  him  in  a 
body,  there  are  many  inftances  of  their  feparately 
and  clandeftinely  deferting  his  fervice.  The  Spa- 
ni(h  and  Numidian  horfe,  in  particular,  to  whom 
he  owed  great  part  of  his  vidories,  upon  fome  dif- 
appointment  in  their  hopes,  or  upon  a  difgiift  taken 
at  the  mere  ftagnation  of  his  fortune,  went  over  in 
troops  and  fquadrons  to  the  enemy  * .  His  hopes^ 
from  the  fide  of  Macedonia  were  entirely  difap- 
pointed,  the  power  of  that  nation  having  full  em- 
ployment at  home  ^.  He  found  himfelf  unable, 
without  dividing  his  forces,  to  preferve  his  recent 
conquefls,  or  to  proted  the  Italians  who  had  de- 
clared of  his  fide.  Some  of  his  pofleflions,  there- 
fore, he  abandoned  or  deft.royed ;  and  the  natives 
of  Italy,  now  the  vidims  of  his  policy,  or  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Romans  whom  they  had  offended, 
became  averfe  to  his  caufe,  or  felt  that  they  could 
not  rely  on  his  power  for  protedlion  3.  Moved 
by  thefe  confiderations,  he  made  earned  applica- 
tions at  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and  fupplies, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the.  coun- 
cils of  that  republic,  though  abjed  in  misfortune, 
were  infolent  or  remiis  in  profperity.  Being  broken 
into  fadions,  the  projeds  of  one  party,  however 
wife,  were  fruftrated.by  the  oppofition  of  the  other* 
One  fadion  received  the  applications  of  Hannibal 

N  2  with 

I  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  46.       a  Ibid.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  28,  29.  Lib.  XXviii.  C.4. 
3  Ibid.  lib.  xxvii.  c,  x.  and  t6. 
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with  fcorn.  "  Do  vidtories,"  they  faid,  "  reduce 
**  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforcements  and  of  fup 
*'  plies,  even  againft  the  very  enemies  they  had 
*•  vanquillied  ?  And  do  the  acquifitions  of  Han- 
*'  nibal  require  more  money  and  men  to  keep  them 
"  than  were  required  to  maTce  them  ?  Other  vic- 
*'  torious  generals  are  proud  to  difplay  the  fruits 
*'  of  their  conquefts,  or  bring  home  the  fpoils  of 
"  their  enemies  to  enrich  their  own  country,  in- 
"  ftead  of  draining  it  to  fupport  a  career  of  vain 
"  and  unprofitable  enterprife." 

Thefe  inveclives  concluded  with  a  motion,  which, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  advantages  gained  by 
Hannibal  were  real,  was  well-founded  in  wifdom 
and  found  policy  :  that  the  occafion  Ihould  be  fei- 
zed  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when  the  State  had 
reafon  to  exped  the  moft  favourable  terms.  But 
this  council  cither  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  faction  ;  and  no  meafufes  were  adopted, 
either  to  obtain  peace,  or  effedlually  to  fupport  the 
war. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Hannibal, 
contributed  to  the  negled  with  which  he  was  treat- 
ed. In  proportion  as  his  friends  admired  him,  and 
gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acled  as  if  he  alone 
were  able  to  furmount  every  difficulty  ;  and  they 
accordingly  were  remifs  in  fupporting  him.  The 
republic,  under  the  effeds  of  this  wretched  policy, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation  and  of 
her  trade,  fuffered  her  navy  to  decline,  and  ^lermit- 
ted  the  Romans  to  obftrud,  or  moleft,  all  the  paf- 

fages 
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.  %ges  by  which  fhe  could  communicate  with  her 
armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies  in  Sicily 
and  Greece  ' .  They  voted  indeed  to  Hannibal,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thou- 
fand  Numidian  horfe,  forty  elephants,  and  a  fum 
of  money.  But  this  refolution  appears  to  have  lan- 
guifhed  in  the  execution ;  and  the  armament,  when 
ready  to  fail,  probably  by  the  addrefs  of  the  oppo- 
fite  fadion,  was  fuffered  to  be  diverted  from  its 
purpofe,  and  ordered  to  Spain  inftead  of  Italy  ^.    - 

Notvvithftanding  thefe  mortifications  and  difap- 
pointments,  Hannibal  ftill  maintained  his  footing 
in  Italy  for  fixteen  years  ;  and  fo  long  gave  fuffi- 
cient  occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering,  by 
flow  and  cautious  fteps,  what  he  had  ravifhed  from 
them  in  three  campaigns,  and  by  a  few  daring  ex- 
amples of  ability  and  valour.  When  the  war  had 
taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by  the  growing 
Ikill  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the 
unconquerable  fpirit  of  their  people,  began  to  pre- 
vail in  Italy,  Hannibal,  receiving  no  fupport  diredt- 
ly  from  Africa,  had  been  for  fome  time  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  it  from  Spain. 

Here  the  two  Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius,  by 
a  proper  application  of  the  force  which  they  had 
tranfported  from  Italy,  in  the  firft  or  fecond  year 
of  the  war,  had  reftored  the  party  of  their  coun- 
try, which  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  fup- 
preffed  by  Hannibal  in  the  deftrudion  of  Sagun- 
tum  :  But  they  were,  when  leaft  to  be  expeded, 
betrayed  by  their  allies,  and  feparately  cut  off. 

N  3  The 

1  Liv.  lib,  xxviii.  c.  4.  2  Ibid.  lib.  xtiii.  c.  13.  and  3J. 
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The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  M^ant  of  union 
or  national  condud,  as  has  been  mentioned,  fuf- 
fered  many  eftablifhments  to  be  made  by  foreign- 
ers in  their  country.  They  had  permitted  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  particular,  to  polTefs  themfelves  of  a 
confiderable  territory  ;  and  afterwards,  in  order  to 
remove  them,  allowed  limilar  encroachments  to  be 
made  by  the  Romans  whofe  aid  they  folicited.  And 
during  the  conteil  of  thofe  parties,  occafionally  ap- 
plied for  protedion  to  either  againft  the  other ; 
being  during  the  greater  part  of  this  war  the  un- 
liable friends  or  irrefokite  enemies  of  both. 

Upon  the  unfavourable  turn  which  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  this  people,  had  given  to  the  affairs  of 
Rome  in  that' country  ;  a  fervice  of  fo  much  dan- 
ger, fo  remote  from  the  principal  fcene  of  the  war, 
and  fo  little  in  the  way  of  acquiring  reputation 
or  glory,  not  being  an  iobjed  for  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary officers  of  State,  was  in  danger  of  being  ne- 
glected, until  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  fon  of  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  who  had  both  recently 
fallen  in  the  field,  folicited  the  honour  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  their  command. 

This  young  man  was  already  known  by  circum- 
flances  which  recommended  him  greatly  to  public 
favour.  He  had,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  begin- 
ning his  military  fervices,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
refcue  and  preferve  his  father,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  being  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Tecinus.  Being  afterwards  engaged  in  the  battle 
oX  Cannse,  and  one  of  a  band  of  young  men  who 

forced 
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forced  their  way  to  Cannufium,  he  prevented  the  chap. 
execution  of  a  defign  they  formed  to  abandon  Ita- ._  j^'    « 
ly,  obliging  them  feveraliy  to  bind  themfelves  by 
an  oath,  that  they  would  remain  and  contend  fox 
the  fortunes  of  their  country  to  the  laft. 

Many  of  the  more  fevere  forms  of  the  common- 
wealth having  been  difpenfed  with  in  the  prefent 
exigencies  of  the  ftate  :  This  young  man  had  been 
already  admitted  into  public  office,  though  under 
the  legal  (landing  and  age ;  being  only  turned  of 
twenty  four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal  was 
when  he  took  the  command  of  the  Carthagipian 
army,  and  four  years  younger  than  he  was  when 
be  marched  into  Italy.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this 
young  man  in  Spain,  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  and  thirty  gallies  or  armed  fhips, 
he  found  the  remains  of  his  vanquilhed  country- 
men within  the  Iberus,  or  on  the  left  of  that  ri- 
ver, in  a  place  of  retreat  to  which  they  had  been 
condudlcd  by  Lucius  Marcius  with  an  ability 
which,  in  the  midft  of  difafter,  tlie  Romans  wife- 
ly rewarded  equally  with  the  moll  brilliant  fuc- 
cefles. 

Here  Scipio  accordingly  landed,  and  fixed  his 
principal  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Tarraco  '.  By 
his  information  of  the  pofture  of  the  enemy,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  placed  their  principal  {lores 
and  magazines  at  New  Carthage,  and  thinking 
•this  place  fufficiently  fecured  by  its  garrifon  of  one 
thoufand  men,  had  feparated  their  army  into  three 
N  4  divilio^i^;» 

J  N«w  Tarragona. 
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divifions,  of  which  none  was  nearer  to  New  Car- 
thage than  ten  days  march.  He  himfelf  was  in- 
deed farther  removed  from  this  place ;  being  at 
the  diftance  of  about  thtee  hundred  miles,  he  nc" 
verthelefs  formed  the  projedl  of  furprifing  it,  truft- 
ing  to  the  apparent  fecurity  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  profped  of  being  able  to  accomplifh  the  great* 
er  part  of  his  march,  before  his  defign  fhould  be 
fufpedled,  or  any  meafures  could  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  efFedl.  He  accordingly  fucceeded  in  his 
enterprife,  and  gave  his  enemies  occalion  to  know, 
that  they  were  ftill  to  contend  for  the  polTeffion  of 
a  country,  which  they  began  to  confider  as  a  place 
of  arms,  from  which  they  were  to  fupply  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  war  in  Italy. 

Of  the  Carthaginian  commanders  now  in  Spain, 
two  are  mentioned  of  the  fame  name,  Hafdrubal 
the  fon  of  Hamilcar,  and  confequently  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  and  another  Hafdrubal  the  fon  of 
Oifgo,  with  Mago,  Hanno  and  others. 

The  good  policy  of  either  the  Romans  or  Car- 
thaginians, in  employing  any  conliderable  part  of 
their  forces  in  Spain  may  be  queftioned,  whilft 
the  former  were  contending  for  their  own  exift- 
cnce  at  home,  and  the  other  were  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  very  vitals  of  their  enemy,  within  the 
precincts  of  their  own  domain.  But  to  Carthage 
Spain  was  a  principal  fource  of  fupply  and  recruit 
to  their  armies  ;  and  to  Rome,  of  courfe,  it  was  ma- 
terial to  employ  at  a  diftance  any  part  of  their  ene- 
mies 
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mies  force,  or  to  difturb  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  c  h  a  p. 
a  province,  from  which  they  had  already  made  « — ^^— » 
war  upon  Italy  by  land,  and  with  fuch  effed  as 
their  greateft  fuperiority  at  fea  had  never  before 
enabled  them  to  obtain. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  the  young 
Scipio's  arrival  in  Spain,  the  Carthaginian  leader* 
were  fpecially  occupied  in  preparing  a  reinforce- 
ment for  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The  choice  of  their 
forces,  with  every  requifite  for  undertaking  an 
arduous  march  by  the  Pyrenees,  Gaul,  and  the 
Alps,  were  muftered  under  Hafdrubal  the  fon  of 
Hamilcar  ;  and  another  array,  ftill  more  numerous, 
under  Hafdrubal  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  was  prepared, 
by  occupying  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain,  to  cover 
the  march  of  the  former. 

Scipio,  after  the  redudion  of  New  Carthage, 
had  returned  to  his  former  quarters  at  Tarraco,  as 
being  for  him  the  proper  ftation  from  which  to 
obfeive  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  oppofc 
them  in  cafe  they  ihould  attempt  to  pafs  the  Iberus, 
or  dired  their  march  towards  Gaul.  It  being  ne- 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
to  withdraw  the  Roman  general  from  his  ftation, 
their  whole  force  was  put  in  motion,  and  pointed 
towards  New  Carthage,  as  for  the  recovery  of 
their  communication  with  Africa,  which  they 
had  fuffered  in  the  preceding  campaign  to  be 
cut  off;  and  Hafdrubal  the  fon  of  Hamilcar, 
as  forming  the  advanced  corps  of  their  army 
on  this  deftination,  took  a  pofl  on  the  Boetis, 

from 
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from  which  he  threatened  that  place  with  a  liege. 
Scipio  thus  alarmed,  made  hafte  to  cover  his  new 
acquifition,  and  to  contend  with  the  firft  divi- 
fion  of  the  enemy,  before  the  fecond  could  ad- 
vance to  give  it  fupport.  At  his  arrival  in  thofe 
parts,  Hafdrubal  flill  remained  in  his  ftation,  and 
had  not  been  joined  by  his  colleague. 

In  thefe  circumitances  it  appeared  expedient  for 
the  Romans  to  rilk  an  immediate  attack  ;  and  Haf- 
drubal, having  gained  his  objed:  in  removing  Sci- 
pio from  his  ftation,  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
feeming  retreat  to  enter  on  his  route  towards  Ita- 
ly. Scipio  though  viclorious,  apprehending  the 
immediate*  approach  of  a  more  numerous  enemy, 
declined  placing  himfelf  betwixt  two  hoitile  ar- 
mies, by  attempting  to  purfue  his  vidory  ;  and  in 
this  manner  feemed  to  be  outwitted  by  the  enemy, 
whofe  objedt  it  was  merely  to  open  the  way  for  the 
march  of  Hafdrubal,  and  his  paflage  of  the  Iberus. 
Of  this  effect  Scipio  was  foon  aware,  and  though  he 
could  not  himfelf  follow,  fent  parties  to  obferve  the 
enemy,  and  in  particular  to  watch  their  approach 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  being  foon  apprifed  of  their 
defign  upon  Italy,  fent  information  to  Rome,  and 
gave  notice  of  the  danger  impending  from  the 
paflage  through  the  Alps  of  a  fecond  Carthagi- 
.nian  army,  commanded  by  another  fon  of  Hamil- 
car '. 

This 

I  In  this  tran^adion  Scipio  may  appear  to  have  been  overreached  ;  and  in 
refpe'dl  to  the  aSdrefs  of  his  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt,  tliat,  admitting  -rfie 
.  .  .    ■  '  objcil 
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This  intelligence  produced  at  Rome  a  propor- 
tional alarm.  The  city  and  its  colonies  were  for- 
ced to  take  arms,  and  whilll  one  of  the  Confuls, 
Claudius  Nero,  was  deflined  to  make  head  ^gainft 
Hannibal  in  Lucania  or  Apulia,  the  other,  Livius 
Salinator,  was  polled  on  the  Sena,  the  route  by 
which  Hafdrubal,  if  he  ihould  furmount  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  march,  was  likely  to  attempt  a  junc- 
tion with  his  brother. 

To  aid  thefe  defences,  Scipio  had  alfo  detached 
a  conliderable  body  from  his  army  in  Spain,  which 
pafTed  by  Se^  into  Italy. 

Of  Hafdrubal' s  march  we  are  now  only  told, 
that  he  followed  the  fteps  of  his  brother  by  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  That  his 
march  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  which 
had  been  made  by  Hannibal  in  different  pafles ;  and 
that  nations  on  hjs  route,  now  more  familiar  with 
lirangers,  either  gave  him  no  obllrudion,  or,  be- 
ing inclined  to  favour  his  enterprife  againft  the 
Romans,  adually  joined  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
make  his  defcent  into  Italy  much  fooner  than  had 
been  expected  either  by  his  friends  or  his  ene- 
mies ; 

objecfl  they  purfued  to  be  of  fufficient  confequence  to  be  preferred  to  the  re- 
putation of  vicflory,  and  to  be  attainable,  even  under  the  lofs  and  difcourage* 
ment  of  a  defeat,  the  plan  was  by  them  ably  laid,  and  carried  into  execution. 
But  even  en  this  fuppofition,  Scipio  muftbc  acquitted  of  any  miftake  or  de- 
fc(£l  of  condudt.  He  advanced  to  cover  an  important  ftation  which  the  ene* 
my  muflhave  feized,  if  he  had  not  taken  this  meafure.  He  took  advantage 
of  their  reparation  to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow  ;  and  probably  to  difconcert  any 
immediate  projeA  of  offenfive  war.  On  a  difcovery  of  their  march  into 
Italy,  what  remained  for  him  to  do  was  not  ncgleded,  the  enemy  were  care- 
fully  obferved,  and  fcafoinblc  intelligence  fcnt  to  Rome  oi  xikcit  apparent  in- 
tentions. 
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r.  HA  P.  mies '  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  loft  feme  time  in  a 
■^ — J — •  fruitlefs  attempt  on  Placentia,  he  might  have  had 
all  the  advantage  of  furprife  in  purfuing  the  objed: 
of  his  enterprife. 

Whilft  the  family  of  Hamilcar  were  ftruggling 
for  that  afcendant  in  Spain,  which  was  to  enable 
them  to  make  this  fecond  irruption  by  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps ;  the  war  both  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, was  attended  with  many  operations  and  events 
which,  if  detailed,  might  have  furnifhed  many 
proofs  of  diftinguilhed  ability,  highly  interefting 
to  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  receive  inilruction 
from  fuch  examples  of  condud:  and  their  effeds ; 
but  the  defedl  of  materials,  notwithftanding  the 
eloquent  narrations  of  Livy,  coniifting  chiefly  of 
fragments  from  Polybius,  the  principal  military 
hiftorian  of  thofe  or  any  other  times,  reduce  the 
account  to  a  mere  endeavour  to  conned  the  prin- 
cipal ads  of  the  drama  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  cataftrophe  or  general  refult. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  had  been  fome  time  on  the  decline.  Ca- 
pua and  Tarentum,  notwithftanding  his  utmoft  ex- 
ertions of  fkill  to  preferve  them,  had  been  retaken 
by  the  Romans.  Whilft  the  firft  of  thefe  places  Avas 
befieged,  he  attempted  to  force  the  enemies  lines, 
and,  being  repulfed,  made  the  feint  of  a  hafty 
march  by  the  higher  grounds  towards  Rome  itfelf, 
and  adually  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  Anio, 
about  three  miles  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  from 

which 

I  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  39. 
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which  he  c6uld  fee  the  battlements,  though  no  part  chap. 
of  the  city  itfelf,  the  ground  on  which  it  ftands  ha-  ■ 
ving  a  declivity  or  flieiving  towards  the  river.  On 
thii  occafion  took  place  the  bravados  mentioned  by 
Livy,  of  Hannibal  fetting  up  to  falc  in  his  camp 
the  Forum,  and  fome  principal  warehoufes  of 
Rome,  in  return  for  the  purchafe,  which,  he  was 
told,  w^s  made  at  a  high  price,  of  the  very  field 
on  which  he  himfelf  was  encamped*.  But  nei- 
ther this  feint,  nor  the  arrival  of  his  brother  in 
Italy,  formed  any  effectual  diverlion  in  his  fa- 
vours. 

When  the  Carthaginian  reinforcement  from 
Spain  had  pafled  the  Po,  Hannibal  being  in  a  kind 
of  ftationary  camp,  oppofed  to  Claudius  the  Roman 
Conful,  had  not  any  intimation  of  his  brother's  ap- 
proach. The  letters  which  Hafdrubal  had  fent  for 
this  purpofe,  by  fome  Gaulifh  horfemen  in  difguife, 
being  intercepted,  and  carried  to  the  Roman  Con- 
ful in  his  camp,  who  upon  this  intelligence  fent 
the  letters  to  Rome,  fuggefted  the  necelTity  of 
forming  a  camp  at  Narnia,  to  cover  the  city  on 
that  fide,  while  he  himfelf  ftole  from  his  flation  in 
the  night,  with  a  confidcrable  body,  to  join  his 
colleague  Livius  on  the  Sena,  and  endeavour  to 
cut  off  the  approaching  reinforcement  before  Han- 
nibal could  take  any  meafures  to  effcdl  their  junc- 
tion.    At  his  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Livius,  both 

armies, 

X  At  this  tiipe  alfo,  by  the  fame  authority,  Hanuib.il,  who  was  fometimes 
witty,  was  pleafed  to  be  fmart  upon  himfelf.  This  town,  he  faid,  I  (hall  ne- 
ver tajce  ;  when  I  could,  I  would  not,  and  now,  when  I  would,  I  cannot. 
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armies,  to  conceal  his  arrival,  were  crowded  with- 
in the  fame  intrenchments ;  and  Hafdrubal,  think- 
ing himfelf  a  match  for  Livius  alone,  had  advanced 
within  half  a.mile  of  his  front ;  but  there,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  care  of  the  Romans  to  conceal  their 
force,  fufpeding  an  increafe  of  their  numbers,  he 
thought  proper  to  withdraw,  probably  meaning 
to  take  fome  poll  in  which  he  could  defend  him- 
felf, and  await  the  efFed  of  the  notice  he  had 
fent  to  his  brother.  In  this  movement  by  night 
he  incurred  fome  difficulty  in  repaffing  the  Me- 
taurus,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Hadriatic  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fano  :  And,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  was  attacked  by  the  two  Roman  Con- 
fuls,  defeated,  and  flain,  with  the  lofs  of  his  whole 
army ;  of  whom  above  fifty  thoufand  were  either 
killed  or  taken  ^ 

Upon 

X  On  the  fall  of  Hafdrubal,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  as  well  as  poet,  makes 
the  enemy  himfelf  atteft  the  glory  of  their  country,  or  pay  court  to  his  patrons 
in  exclamations  of  difmay  or  defpair.     Annibal  tanto  fimul  publico  familia- 
rique  idlus  ludlu,  Agnofcere  fn  fortunam  Carthaginis  feitur  dixijfe.    Liv. 
lib.  xxvii.  c.  51.     And  the  poet,  paying  court  to  the  Neros  of  his  time, 
Quid  debeas,  O  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Tejlis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hafdrubal 
Dixitqne  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapacium, 
SeAamur  ultro,  quos  opiraus 
Faliere  (et  effugere)  eft  triumphus. 

HoRAT.  Carm.  lib.  4.  ode  4. 
This  is  no  doubt  excufable  in  the  poet,  as  agreeable  to  the  allowed  privi- 
lege of  the  profeffion ;  but  in  hiftory  it  is  furely  a  blemilh  to  mix  nationality 
with  fails,  or  to  adopt  a  report  which  makes  the  fteady  and  refolute  Hanni- 
bal utter  words  to  the  encouragement  of  his  enemies,  and  the  difmay  of  his 
own  army.  The  fequel  fliows  that  he  was  •<.  perfon  not  capable  of  fuch  folly, 
and  deftined  to  the  laft  to  contend  for  the  fortune  of  his  country  with  unaba- 
tiiig  courage. 
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Upon  this  event,  and  the  redudion of  Syracufe,  chap. 
by  which  the  party  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  en-  '— ^^ — f 
tirely  overwhelmed,  the  Roman  fettlers  every- 
where, who  had  fo  long  left  their  polTeffions  a 
prey  to  their  enemies,  now  returned  to  their  habi- 
tations, and  refumed  their  labours  ^  And  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  in  Italy  on  the 
part  of  Hannibal,  at  leafl:  until  he  ihould  re- 
ceive fuccours  either  from  Carthage  or  his  ally 
the  King  of  Macedonia,  muft  remain  altoge- 
ther on  the  defenlive :  And  from  this  time,  ac- 
cordingly, he  contraded  his  quarters,  withdrew 
his  pofts  from  Apulia,  and  gave  notice  to  all  his 
partifans  in  Italy,  or  to  fuch  as  had  any  jufl  caufe 
to  apprehend  the  refentment  of  Rome,  that  they 
ihould  retire  under  the  cover  of  his  army  in  Brut- 
tium,  now  Calabria.  Here  jhe  made  the  neceflary 
difpolitions  to  fubfift  his  army,  and  to  fecure  their 
quarters ;  and,  as  if  the  fubjedt  of  his  hiftory.  were 
ripe  to  be  entered  on  record,  he  ere6ted  thofe,  fa^ 
mous  monuments,  which  are  cited  by  Polybius, 
und  on  which  were  engraven  the.  particulars  of  his 
march,  from  Spain,  and  the  numbers  of  his  army 
'1  different  periods  of  the  w^r. 

While  matters  in  Italy  were  coming  into  this 
^'oilure,  the  forces  of  Rome  were  no  lefs  prcva- 
icnt  in  Spain.  The  young  Scipio,  after  tli^.'d?.- 
parture  of  Hafdrubal,  had  well  fupported  the 
reputation  he  gained  in  his  firft  outfet  in  that 
country,  routed  and  difperfed  the  Carthaginian 
army,  though  ftrongly  reinforced  from  Africa  to 

fupport 

I  Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  45,  4^.  '  i 
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CHAP,  fupport  the  operations  of  the  two  brothers  in  Italy ; 
^'  .  took  one  of  the  generals ;  and  obliged  Ma^o,  with 
what  force  he  could  colled:,  to  embark  at  Gades, 
where  he  waited  the  orders  of  Carthage,  whether 
to  return  into  Africa,  or  ply  upon  the  coafts  of 
Europe,  wherever  they  might  moft  effeclually  an- 
noy or  alarm  the  enemy. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  fuccefles,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral gained  no  lefs  among  the  natives  of  Spain, 
and  the  other  late  allies  of  Carthage,  by  a  title 
new  in  the  wars  of  Rome,  and  of  every  ancient 
nation,  that  of  his  clemency,  and  the  reputation 
of  a  generous  treatment  of  his  captives  and  thofe 
he  had  fubdued. 

Numidia  being  at  this  time  divided  under  two 
rival  fovereigns,  Syphax  and  Maffinifla,  the  latter 
having  his  forces  joined  with  thofe  of  Carthage  in 
Spain,  now  partook  in  their  recent  defeats ;  and 
the  other  had  opened  a  correfpondence  with  the 
Romans,  during  the  dependence  of  events  in  that 
country.  And  Scipio,  while  he  encouraged  the 
advances  that  were  made  by  Syphax,  alfo  procu- 
red, on  his  late  victories,  a  pacific  interview  with 
MaflinifTa,  and  adually  paffed  into  Africa,  and  to 
'  the  Court  of  Numidia,  where  he  underftood  Haf- 
drubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  was  gone  to  fecure  the 
alliance  of  Syphax. 

With  thoughts  thus  intent  on  the  advantages 
that  might  be  obtained  for  his  country  by  a  cor- 
refpondence in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  after 
an  interval  of  five  years  from  the  time  cf  his  ap- 
pointment 
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pointraent  to  command,  Scipio  returned  with  much  chap. 
treafure,  many  captives,  and  a  high  reputation,  to       J    - 
make  his  report  at  Rome,  and  was  in  condition  to 
aflure  his  fellow-citizens,  that  they  had  no  longer 
any  enemies  to  dread  in  the  country  he  left. 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  preferved  in  all 
the  extremities  of  their  fortune,  by  the  felicity  of 
their  national  charadler,  or  by  the  intereft  which 
every  citizen  took  in  the  fupport  of  a  political  fta- 
tion,  which,  although  it  did  not  confer  the  fupe- 
riority  of  genius,  yet  raifed  ordinary  men  to  a  de- 
gree of  elevation  approaching  to  heroifm,  and  ena- 
bled the  ftate  they  compofed  to  fubfill  in  great  dan- 
gers, and  to  await  the  cafual  appearance  of  men, 
who  receive  from  the  hand  of  Nature  that  emi- 
nence of  power  which  no  culture  can  otherwife 
bellow.  They  had  not  yet  oppofed  to  Hannibal 
any  ahtagonift  of  talents  iimilar  to  his  own,  or  of 
a  like  fuperiority  to  the  ordinary  race  of  men. 
This  Scipio  was  the  firft  who  gave  undoubtable 
proofs  of  his  title  to  this  charadler.  He  was  yet 
under  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  particulars  of  every 
fort  relating  to  men  of  fuperior  genius  and  virtue 
being  interefting  to  mankind,  it  is  even  pleaiing  to 
know  that  this  young  man,  according  to  Livy,  was 
tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  with  a  beautiful 
countenance,  and  engaging  afpcd; ;  circumftances 
which  the  people  are  glad  to  find  in  their  favour- 
ites, or  which,  when  found,  do  not  fail  to  contri- 
bute materially  to  the  public  choice.  He  was  not 
yet  by  his  age  legally  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  can- 

VoL.  I.  O  didate 
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didate  for  the  highell  rank  in  the  commonweahb ; 
but  the  fervices  he  had  recently  performed,  and 
the  hopes  o£:  his  country,  .procuring  a  difpenfation 
from  the  law,  the  eledion  of  Conful  was  declared 
in  his  favour:  And  when  the  provinces,  in  the 
ufual  form,  came  to  be  fet  forth,  and  affigned  to 
the  officers  of  ftate,  he  moved,  that  Africa  fhould 
be  included  in  the  number  of  provinces  for  the 
year,  and  be  allotted  to  himfelf.  There,  he  faid, 
the. Carthaginians  may  receive  the  dcepeft  wounds, 
and  from  thence  be  moll  effedually  obliged,  for 
their  own  fafety,  to  recal  their  forces  from  Italy  '. 

Mago,  in  the  year  that  followed  his  defeat,  and 
the  embarkation  of  the  remains  of  his  army  at  Ga- 
des,  being  unable  to  form  any  confiderable  enter- 
prjfe  on  the  coafls  of  Spain,  had  orders  to  make 
fail  for  Italy,  and  once  more  endeavour  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  Hannibal ;  but  having  loll  fome 
time  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  on  New  Carthage,  he 
received  a  fecond  order,  as  ftill  likely  to  dillracl  the 
enemy,  to  land  at  Genoa,  and  endeavour  to  renew 
the  war  in  Liguria  and  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  affairs  when  Scipio  propo- 
fed  to  invade  Africa.  The  propofal  was  unfavour- 
ably received  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Senate. 
It  feemed  to  be  matter  of  furprife,  that  while 
Rome  itfelf  lay  between  two  hollile  armies,  that 
of  Hannibal  in  13ruttium,  and  that  of  Mago  in  Li- 
guria or  Gaul,  the  Conful  fhould  propofe  to  llrip 
the  Republic  of  fo  great  a  force  as  would  be  requi- 
red 

I  Appian,  Je  bcllo  Punico. 
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red  for  the  invalion  of  Africa.  The  fatal  mifcar- 
riage  of  Regulus  on  that  ground  in  a  former  war, 
the  unhappy  effed:  of  precipitant  counfels  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent,  were  cited  againft  him : 
and  the  defire  of  fo  arduous  a  ftation  was  even  ac- 
counted prefumptuous  in  fo  young  a  man. 

The  queftion  was  no  doubt  difficult,  and  likely 
to  divide  the  young  and  the  old  ;  the  firft,  for  the 
moll  part,  incline  to  the  lide  of  enterprife,  the 
aged  can  forgo  the  moft  flattering  profpeds  for  the 
fake  of  fafety.  Among  the  difficulties  which 
Scipio  met  with  in  obtaining  the  confent  of  the 
Senate  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  is  mentioned 
the  dilinclination  of  the  great  Fabius,  who,  from  a 
prepoflellion  in  favour  of  that  dilatory  war  by 
which  he  himfelf  had  acquired  fo  much  glory,  and 
by  which,  at  a  time  when  procraftination  was  ne- 
ceflTary,  he  had  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  coun- 
try, obftinately  oppofed  the  adopting  of  this  ha- 
zardous projedl. 

It  had  been,  generally,  an  eftablifhed  maxim  in 
the  councils  of  Rome,  to  carry  war,  when  in  their 
power,  into  the  enemy's  country.  They  had 
been  obliged  to  refrain  in  the  prefent  cafe  only 
by  the  unexpeded  appearance  of  Hannibal  in  Ita- 
ly, and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution  of 
their  firil  defign  as  foon  as  their  affairs  at  home- 
Ihould  furnilh  them  with  a  fufficient  refpite;  We 
may,  therefore,  conceive  what  they  felt  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  prefent  war,  from  this  and  other 
circuraftances ;  that  even  after  fortune  had  fo 
greatly  inclined  in  their  favour,  they  did  not  yet 

O  2  think 
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CHAP,  think  themfelves  in  condition  to  retaliate  on  the 
^'  -  enemy  ;  or  fafe  againft  the  deligns  which  Hanni- 
bal might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  fhould  divide  their 
armies,  or  detach  fo  great  a  part  of  their  force  as 
might  be  neceflary  to  execute  the  projed:  of  a  war 
in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  laft,  with  fome  he- 
fitation,  that  while  the  other  Conful  fhould  remain 
oppofed  to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  Scipio  might  have 
for  his  province  the  Ifland  of  Sicily,  difpofe  of  the 
forces  that  were  Hill  there,  receive  the  voluntary 
fupplies  of  men  and  of  money,  which  he  himfelf 
might  be  able  to  procure  ;  and  if  he  found,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  a  proper  opportunity,  that  he 
might  make  a  defcent  upon  Africa.  Agreeably 
to  this  refolution,  he  fet  out  for  the  province  af- 
figned  him,  having  a  conliderable  fleet  equipped 
by  private  contribution,  and  a  body  of  feven  thou- 
fand  volunteers,  who  embarked  in  high  expectation 
from  the  leader,  and  the  fervice  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  them  ^ 

Scipio,  thus  furnillied,  inftead  of  inftrudions,  with 
a  mere  permiffion  to  make  war  at  his  own  rifk,, 
and  accountable  for  what  he  fhould  attempt,  as 
well  as  for  the  fidelity  0/  his  own  condud,  pafTed 
into  Sicily,  and  employed  the  whole  year  of  his 
Confulate  in  making  preparations  for  what  might 
occur  in  his  province.  In  this  interval,  however^  J 
having  accefs  by  fea  to  the  coafts  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the  town  of 

Locri, 
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Locri,  and  polled  a  garrifon  there,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pleminius,  an  officer,  whofe  lingular 
abufes  of  power  in  that  ftation  became  the  fubjeds 
of  complaint  at  Rome,  and  drew  fome  cenfure  on 
the  Conful  himfelf,  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  countenanced,  even  in  his 
crimes. 

Scipio  was  faid,  on  this  occalion,  not  only  to 
have  connived  at  the  outrages  committed  by  Ple- 
minius, whom  he  had  llationed  at  Locri,  but  to 
have  been  himfelf,  while  at  Syracufe,  abandoned  to 
a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleafure,  unworthy  of 
a  perfon  intrulted  with  fo  important  a  charge. 
It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  this  cenfure  Ihould 
arife  from  his  having  fliewn  a  difpofition  at  Syra- 
cufe to  become  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  affed:- 
ed  the  manners  of  that  people  ;  that  he  pafled  his 
time  among  books,  and  in  public  places  of  con- 
verfation  and  Grecian  exercife.  Upon  thefe  fur- 
mifes,  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  the  Praetor  of 
Sicily,  with  ten  Senators,  two  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  and  one  of  the  Ediles,  who  had  orders  to 
join  the  Prjctor  in  that  illand,  with  fpecific  in- 
ftru(5lions,  that  if  they  found  Scipio  acceflary  to 
the  diforders  committed  at  Locri,  or  reprehenfible 
in  his  own  condudl,  they  fliould  fend  him  in  ar- 
reft  to  Rome  :  but  that,  if  they  found  him  inno- 
cent, he  Ihould  continue  in  his  command,  and  be 
fufFered  to  carry  the  war  wherever  he  thought  moll 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  inqui- 
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ry,  having  landed  at  Locri,  in  their  way  to  Sicily, 
ordered  ricminius,  with  thirty  of  his  officers,  in 
chains  to  Rome  :  and  from  Locri,  proceeding  to 
Syracufe,  tliey  reported  from  thence,  that  Scipio 
was  no  way  accefiury  to  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  troops  in  garrifon  at  Locri :  and  that  within 
the  dillrid:  of  his  own  immediate  command  the 
allies  were  fully  proteded,  and  the  troops  preferved 
in  fuch  order  and  difcipline ',  as,  whenfoever  they 
Ihould  be  employed,  gave  the  mofl  encouraging 
profped  of  fucceis  to  their  country. 

Such  was  the  report  in  favour  of  this  young  man, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  lirft  Roman  ftatef- 
man  or  warrior,  who  fhewed  any  conliderable  dif- 
polition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literature 
^nd  ingenious  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  particu- 
lar, his  Carthaginian  rival  is  faid  to  have  advanced 
before  hini,  having  long  fludied  the  language  and 
learning  of  thofe  nations ;  and  having  in  his  reti- 
nue fome  perfons  from  Greece  to  aid  him  in  the  ufe 
of  their  writings. 

Scipio,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Spain,  having  already  conceived  his  defign  up- 
on Africa,  had  with  this  view,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, entered  into  cqrrefpondence  with  Syphax,  king 
of  Numidia  ;  and  had  ^dually  made  a  vifit  in  per- 
fon  to  this  prince,  who,  being  then  at  variance  with 
Carthage,  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  promife  his 
fupport  to  the  Romans,  in  cafe  they  fhould  carry  the 
w^ar  into  that  country.     The  Roman  general,  now 

ready 
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ready  to  embark  with  a  confiderable  arnly,  fent  chap. 
Laelius  with  the  firft  divilion,  probably  to  examine  ■      ^ "     . 
the  coaft,  to  choofe  a  proper  ftation  at  which  to  fix 
the  aflembling  of  his  fleet,  and  to  call  upon  the 
king  of  Numidia  to  perform  his  engagements. 

This  divilion  of  the  fleet,  at  its  firft  appearance, 
was  fuppofed  t"  bring  the  Roman  Proconful,  with 
all  his  forces,  from  Sicily  ;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
whatever  reafon  they  might,  for  fome  time,  have 
had  to  exped  this  event,  were,  in  a  great  meafure, 
unprepared  for  it.  They  had  their  levies  to  make 
at  home,  and  troops  to  hire  from  abroad  ;  their 
fortifications  were  out  of  repair,  and  their  ftores 
and  magazines  unfurniflied.  Even  their  fleet  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  meet  that  of  the  enemy. 
They  now  haftened  to  fupply  thefe  defedts  ;  and, 
though  undeceived  with  refped  to  the  numbers 
and  force  of  the  firft  embarkation,  they  made  no 
doubt  that  they  were  foon  to  expefi  another  ;  ac- 
cordingly they  continued  their  de fen  five  arrange- 
ments, and  took  meaiures  to  fecure  themfelves,  or 
to  avert  the  ftorm  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. 

They  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Sy- 
phax,  king  of  Numidia;  and,  inftead  of  an  enemy 
in  the  pcribn  of  this  nrince,  had  obtained  for  them- 
felves a  zealous  ally.  Tempted  by  his  paffion  for 
Sophonilba,  the  daughter  of  Hafdrubal,  a  principal 
citizen  of  Carthage,  who  refuied  to  marry  him  on 
any  other  terms,  he  had  broken  off  his  engage- 
ments with  Scipio  and  the  Romans.  But  this  tranf- 
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CHAP,  adlion,  which  procured  to  the  Carthaginians  one 
».-,..^^__^  ally,  loft  them  another :  for  this  high-minded  wo- 
man, who,  inftead  of  a  dower,  contracted  for  ar- 
mies in  defence  of  her  country,  had  formerly  cap- 
tivated Maffiniffa,  another  Numidian  prince,  who, 
being  at  variance  -ivith  Syphax,  and  receiving  his 
education  at  Carthage,  had  formed  his  attachments, 
there  ■.  Maffiniffar,  while  he  had  hopes  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  family  of  Hafdrubal,  engaged  all  his 
forces  and  partizans  in  Numidia  in  behalf  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  he  hinifelf  in  perfon  had  fought 
their  battles  in  Spain.  But,  ftung  with  his  difap- 
pointment,  and  the  preference  which  was  given  to 
his  rival,  he  determined  to  court  the  favour  of  their 
enemies  ;  had  made  advances  to  Scipio,  before  his 
departure  from  Spain  ;  and  now,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet,  haftened  to  Hippo, 
where  Lselius  had  come  to  an  anchor,  and  made 
offer  of  his  affiftance,  with  that  of  his  partifans  in 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  all  the  forces  he 
could  bring  into  the  field. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Africa,  when 
this  country  was  about  to  become  the  fcene  of  war. 
The  Carthaginians,  ftill  in  hopes  of  diverting  the 
ftorm,  fent  earneft  inftruclions  to  both  their  gene- 
rals to  prefs  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy,  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  diftradt  or  to  occupy  their  for- 
ces, and  to  leave  them  no  leifure  for  the  enterprife 
abroad.  They  fent,  at  the  fame  time,  an  em- 
balTy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  remind  him  of 

the 
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the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  chap. 
Hannibal,  and  to  reprefent  the  daqger  to  which  he      ^^    - 
and  every  other  prince  mufl  be  expofed  from  a  peo- 
ple fo  ambitious  as  the  Romans,  if  they  fliould  be 
fufFered  to  unite,  by  a  conqueft,  the  refources  of 
Carthage  with  thofe  of  Rome. 

Philip,  at  the  earneft  entreaty  of  many  Grecian 
ilates,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans  Ihould 
have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  Greece^ 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  feparate  peace, 
firfl  with  the  Etolians,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Romans  themfelves  '  ;  and  was  now  extremely  a- 
verfe  to  renew  the  quarrel.  The  occafion,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  of  great  moment ;  and  he 
liftened  fo  far  to  the  remonflrances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  to  furnifh  them  with  a  body  of  four 
thoufand  men,  and  a  fupply  of  money. 

By  fuch  raeafures  as  thefe,  haftily  taken  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  the  Carthaginians  endeavour- 
ed to  make  amends  for  the  former  remilfnefs  of 
their  counfels.  Hitherto  they  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  war  with  little  concern,  and  to  have 
intrufted  their  exertions  to  the  ambition  of  a  An- 
gle family,  by  whofe  influence  the  State  had  been 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  ^  They  negleded  their 
llrength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  diftance  ;  and  men  fo  intent 
upon  lucrative  purfuits  were  indifferent  to  national 
objedls,  while  their  private  interells  appeared  to  be 
fecure. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  weft  from 
^'  Carthage,  and  uoder  the  Fair  Promontory,  being 
feized  by  Laelius,  furnifhed  a  place  of  reception 
for  Scipio's  fleet.  This  officer  accordingly  failed 
from  Sicily  with  fifty  armed  galleys,  and  four  hun- 
dred tranfports.  As  he  had  reafon  to  exped:,  that 
the  country  would  be  laid  wafte  before  him,  great 
part  of  this  fhipping  was  employed  in  carrying  his 
provifions  and  ftores.  The  numbers  of  his  army 
are  not  mentioned.  His  firft  objecft  was  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Utica,  fituate  about  half-way  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Hippo,  the  place  where  he 
landed.  He  accordingly,  without  lofs  of  time,  pre- 
fented  himfelf  before  it ;  but  foon  found  himfelf 
unable  to  obtain  his  end.  The  country,  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  was  defolate  or  deferted  by  the 
natives,  and  could  not  fubfift  his  army.  The  Car- 
thaginians had  a  great  force  in  the  field,  confifting 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  Hafdrubal  the  fon 
of  Gifgo,  together  w^ith  fifty  thoufand  foot  and  ten 
thoufand  horfc,  under  Syphax  king  of  Numidia, 
who  now  advanced  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  Carthage. 

Scipio,  on  the  approach  of  thefe  numerous  ar- 
mies, withdrew  from  Utica,  took  pofleflion  of  a  pe- 
ninfula  on  the  coaft,  fortified  the  ifthmus  which 
led  to  it,  and  in  this  fituation  having  a  fafe  retreat, 
both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army,  continued  to  be 
fupplied  with  provifions  by  fea  from  Sardinia,  Si- 
cily, and  Italy,  ^ut  being  thus  reduced  to  adt  on 
thedefenfive  in  the  prefenceof  a  fuperior enemy,  and 

not 
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not  likely,  without  fome  powerful  reinforcements  chap. 
from  Rome,  to  make  any  further  impreffion  on  Car-  >.     J    » 
thage,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem  which,  though 
amounting  nearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  fuppo- 
fedto  be  allowable  in  war,  at  leaft  with  an  African 
enemy. 

The  combined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numi- 
dia  lay  in  two  feparate  encampments,  and,  it  being 
winter,  were  lodged  in  huts  covered  with  brulh- 
wood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumllances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  defign  to 
fet  fire  to  their  camp,  and,  in  the  midft  of  the  con- 
fufion  which  that  alarm  might  occafion,  to  attack 
them  in  the  night.  In  order  to  gain  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  ways  by 
which  his  emiflaries  mull  pafs  in  the  execution  of 
this  defign,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation,  and  af- 
fedted  to  treat  of  conditions  for  terminating  the 
war.  The  apparent  difl:refs  of  his  fituation  pro- 
cured credit  to  thefe  advances,  and  his  deputies, 
under  this  pretence,  being  freely  admitted  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  brought  him  minute  information 
of  their  pofition,  and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to 
different  parts  of  their  ftation. 

Being  pofl^efled  of  thefe  informations,  Scipio 
broke  off  the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  in 
the  night,  and,  in  many  different  places  at  once, 
fet  fire  to  Hafdrubal's  camp.  The  flames,  being 
cafily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  fpread  with  the 
greateft  rapidity.  The  Carthaginians,  fuppofing 
that  thefe  fires  were  accidental,  and  having  no  ap- 
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CHAP,  prehenfion  that  an  enemy  was  near,  ran  with- 
•  /  ■  out  arms  to  extinguifh  them  :  And  the  Numidians, 
with  ftill  lefs  concern,  left  their  huts  to  gaze  on 
the  fcene,  or  to  lend  their  afliftance.  In  this  ftate 
of  fecurity  and  confufion,  the  Romans  attacked 
and  difperfed  them  with  great  flaughter  ^  ;  and 
Scipio  being,  in  confequence  of  this  adion,  again 
mailer  of  the  field,  returned  to  Utica,  and  renew- 
ed the  liege  or  blockade  of  that  place. 

In  fuch  a  furprife  and  defeat  as  the  African  ar- 
mies had  now  received,  they  were  likely  to  have 
loft  their  arms  and  their  baggage,  and  to  have  no- 
where numbers  together  fufficient  to  withftand  an 
enemy ;  on  this  fuppolition,  it  had  been  already 
propofed  at  Carthage  to  have  recourfe  to  their  lall 
refort,  the  recalling  of  Hannibal  from  Italy.  But 
upon  a  report  from  Hafdrubal  and  Syphax,  that 
they  were  again  arming  and  alTemblingtheir  forces, 
and  that  they  were  joined  by  a  recruit  of  four  thou- 
fand  men,  newly  arrived  from  Spain,  this  propofal 
was  for  fome  time  laid  afide.  Thefe  appearances, 
however,  were  fpeedily  blafted  by  a  fecond  defeat 
which  the  combined  army  received  before  they  were 
fully  aflembled,  and  by  a  revolution  which  enfued  in 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  itfelf,  where  Syphax,  pur- 
fued  by  MalfinilTa  and  Laelius,  was  vanquilhed  and 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  which  from  thencefor- 
ward became  the  polTefRon  of  his  rival,  and  a 
great  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  the  Romans.  On 
this  calamity  Hafdrubal  being  threatened  by  the 
populace  of  Carthage  with  vengeance  for  his  re- 
peated 
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peated  mifcarriages,  and  being  aware  of  the  re-  c  h  a  p. 
lentlefs  and  fanguinary  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  .    ^'     - 
durft  not  intruft  himfelf  in  their  hands  ;  in  a  fpe- 
cies  of  exile,  accordingly,  though  with  a  body  of 
eight  thoufand  men  who  adhered  to  him,  he  with- 
drew from  their  fervice. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
prefence  of  Hannibal ;  and  expreffes  were  accor- 
dingly fent  both  to  Mago  and  himfelf,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  to  haften  their  return  into  Africa, 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  fome  time  been 
prepared  for  this  meafure,  having  tranfports  in 
readinefs  to  embark  his  army  ;  yet,  in  the  ufual 
flyle  of  reports  adopted  by  his  enemies,  he  is  faid 
to  have  received  the  order  with  fome  expreflions 
of  rage.  **  They  have  now  accompliflied,  he  faid, 
"  (fpeaking  of  the  oppofite  fadion  at  Carthage), 
*'  what,  by  withholding  from  me  the  neceffary 
"  fupports  in  this  war,  they  have  long  endeavour- 
**  ed  to  effedt.  They  have  wifhed  to  deftroy  the 
"  family  of  Barcas ;  and  rather  than  fail  in  their 
*'  aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it  at  lad  under  the 
"  ruins  of  their  country '." 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to 
what  in  the  ilate  of  their  policy  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  their  lad  refource,  Scipio  advanced  to- 
wards their  city,  and  invefted  at  once  both  Tunis 
and  Utica,  places  which,  though  at  the  dillance  of 
above  thirty  miles  from  each  other,  may  be  con- 
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CHAP,  lidered  as  baftions  oii;tlie'  right.and  left,  which 
.  ^'  ■  flanked  and  commanded  the  :country  which  led  to 
the  principal  feat  jof  their':  commerce  and  power. 
His  approach  gave  the  citizens^of  Carthage  a  frcfh 
alarm,  and  feemed  to  bring  their  danger  fo  near  as 
not  to  admit  of  their  waiting  the  arrival  of  relief 
from  Italy.  It  appeared  neceffary  to  flay  the  arm 
of  the  vidor  by  a  treaty ;  and  thn'ty' Senators  wer^ 
accordingly  deputed  to  fue  for  peace.  Thefe  .de- 
puties, in  their  addrefs.  to  the  Roman  Proconful, 
laid  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibal,  fupport- 
ed,  as  they  alleged,  by  a  defpeiatc  fad:ion  who 
had  adopted  his  wild  defigns.  They  intreated 
that  the  Romans  would  once  more  be  pleafed  to 
fpare  a  republic,  which  was  again  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant  counfels  of  a  few 
of  its  members. 

In  anfwer  to  this  abjedf  requeft,  Scipip  mention- 
ed the  terms  upon  which  he  fuppofed  that  the 
Romans  would  be  willing  to  accept  of  peace.  A 
ceiTation  of  arms  was  concluded,  and  a  negotiation 
commenced  ;  but  it  was  fuddenly  interrupted,  and 
its  final  efFe(ft  was.: prevented  by  the  arrival  of 
Hannibal.  This  undaunted'  commander,  after 
many  changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  ne- 
ceffary precautions  to  fecure  his  retreat,  in  cafe  he 
(liould  be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage  ; 
now  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  the  war,  and  after 
he  had  fupported  himfelf  fixteen  years  in  Italy, 
by  the  fole  force  of  his  perfonal  character  and  abi- 
lities, againft  the  whole  weight,  inftitutions,  re- 
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fources,  difcipline,  and  national  charadter  of  the  chap. 
Romans,  tranfported  his  army  from  thence,  land- . ..   ^'     > 
ed  at  Hadrumetura,  at  a  diflance  from  apy  qf  the  u.  c.  551. 
quarters  occupied  hy  the  Romans,  and  drew  to  his 
ftandard  all  the  remains  of  the  lately  vanquifhed  ar- 
mies of  Carthage,  and  all  the  forces  which  the  re- 
public was  yet  in  condition  to  fupply. 

Thefe  tidings  produced  a  change  in  the  eoun- 
fels  of  Carthage,  and  infpired  the  people  with 
frefh  prefumption.  They  now  flighted  the  faith 
which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio,  and  feiz- 
ed  on  all  the  Roman  vefTels,  which,  trufting  to  the 
ceflation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their  bay. 
They  even  infulted  the  melTenger  whom  the  Ro- 
.  man  general  fent  to  complain  of  this  outrage  ;  and 
holtilities  thus,  after  a  Ihort  intermiffion,  were  re- 
newed with  redoubled  animofity  and  rancour  on 
both  fides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  appre- 
henfions  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans,  fent 
a  meffage  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Hadrumetum,  to 
haften  his  march,  requclling  him  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  at  any  hazard  to  relieve  the  city  froni 
the  dangers  and  hardlhips  of  a  fiege.  To  this 
melTage  he  made  anfwer.  That  in  affairs  of  State 
the  Councils  of  Carthage  muft  decide  ;  but  in  the 
condud  of  war,  the  general  who  commands  muft 
judge  of  his  opportunity  to  fight. 

The  forcing  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was 
a  vidory  to  Scipio ;  as  this  was  the  firft  fruit 
which  he  ventured  to  promife  from  the   invafion 
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of  Africa.  With  this  enemy,  however,  in  his  rear, 
it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  attack  of 
Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his  army  from 
both  thefe  places,  and  prepared  to  contend  for  the 
field  before  he  could  hope  to  gain  any  fortrefs. 

The  Carthaginian  leader  having  colle(5ted  his 
forces  at  Hadrumetum,  marched  to  the  weftward, 
intending  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada, 
and  from  thence  to  obferve  and  countera6l  the 
operations  of  his  enemy.  Scipio,  intending  to 
prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantageous  ground 
on  the  upper  Bagrada,  took  his  route  to  the  fame 
country  ;  and  while  both  directed  their  march  to 
Sicca,  they  met  on  the  plains  of  Zama. 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground,  nei- 
ther party  was  in  condition  to  protrad:  the  war. 
Hannibal,  whofe  intereft  it  would  have  been  to 
avoid  any  hazardous  meafures,  and  to  tire  out  his 
enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  himfelf  in  pofleffion 
of  the  country,  or  able  to  proted  the  capital  from 
infult,  was  in  reality  obliged  to  rifk  the  whole  of 
its  fortunes,  in  order  to  recover  its  poflefTion  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  or  to  prevent  their  re- 
newing the  blocade,  from  which  he  had  juft  obli- 
ged them  to  defift. 

Scipio  was  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  country, 
which  was  foon  likely  to  be  deferted  by  its  na- 
tives, and  exhaufted  of  every  means  of  fubfiftence  ; 
he  was  far  removed  from  the  fea,  the  principal 
and  only  fecure  fource  of  any  lalling  fupply ;  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies ;  a  great  army  under  Hanni- 
bal 
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.al  in  his  front ;  the  cities  of  Utica,  Carthage,  and  chap. 
Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force  that  defended  ^  J  * 
them,  in  his  rear. 

In  fuch  circumftances  both  parties  probably  faw 
the  neceffity  of  immediate  adtion ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fenlible  of  the  unequal  Hake  he 
was  to  play,  the  fafety  of  his  country  againft  the 
fortune  of  a  fingle  army,  the  lofs  of  which  would 
not  materially  diftrefs  the  nation,  determined  to  try 
the  effed  of  a  treaty,  and  for  this  purpofe  defired 
a  perfonal  interview  with  Scipio. 

In  compliance  with  this  requeft,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians advancing  at  the  fame  time,  they  halted  at 
the  diftance  of  thirty  ftadia,  or  about  three  miles, 
from  each  other.  The  generals,  attended  by  a 
iG.v^  horfe,  met  on  an  eminence  between  their  lines. 
Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by  expreffing  his 
regret  that  the  Carthaginians  fliould  have  aimed 
at  any  conqueil  beyond  their  own  coalts  in  Afri- 
ca, or  the  Romans  beyond  thofe  of  Italy.  "  We 
'*  began,''  he  faid,  "  with  a  conteft  for  Sicily ; 
*•  we  proceeded  to  difpute  the  pofTeffion  of  Spain, 
*'  and  we  have  each  in  our  turns  feen  our  native 
"  land  over-run  with  ftrangers,  and  our  country 
^  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies. 
"  It  is  time  that  we  fhould  diftruft  the  caprice  of 
"  fortune,  and  drop  an  animofity  which  has 
*'  brought  us  both  to  the  verge  of  deftrudion. 
"  This  language  indeed  may  have  little  weight 
"  with  you,  who  have  hitherto  been  fuccefsful  in 
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CHAP.  **  all  your  attempts,  and  who  have  not  yet  expe- 

.    ^'     . *'  rienced  any  reverfe  of  fortune  ;  but  I  pray  you 

"  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.     You  now 

*^  behold  in  me  a  perfon  who  was  once  almoft 

*'  mailer    of    your   country,   and   who   am  now 

^*  brought,  at  laft,  to  the  defence  of  my  own.     I 

*'  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  and  of - 

*'  fered  the  poflefRons  round  the  Forum  to  fale. 

*'  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  far.     I  now 

*'  offer  to  furrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  all 

**  her  pretenfions  to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 

«'  every  ether  ifland  that  lies  between  this  conti- 

"  nent  and  yours.     I  willi  only  for  peace  to  my 

"  country,  that  Ihe  may  enjoy  undillurbed  her  an- 

"  cient  polfeflions  on  this  coaft ;  and  I  think,  that 

*'  the  terms  I  offer  are  fufliciently  advantageous 

^^  and  honourable  to  obtain  your  confent." 

To  this  addrefs  Scipio  replied,  **  That  the  Ro- 
*'  mans  had  not  been  aggreffors  in  the  prefent  or 
**  preceding  wars,  with  Carthage :  that  they  flrove 
*'  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  proted: 
"  their  allies ;  and  that,  fuitably  to  thefe  righteous 
''  intentions,  they  had  been  favoured  by  the  juflice 
'*  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better  than  him- 
"  felf  the  inflabiiity  of  human  affairs,  nor  fliould 
•*  be  more  on  his  guard  againfl  the  chances  of 
"  war.  The  terms,"  he  laid,  "  which  you  now 
"  propof(6  might  have  been  accepted,  had  you  of- 
'*  fered  them;  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  propo- 
^  ^'  fed,  as  a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from 
"  thcrjcc  ;  but  now.  that  you  are  forced  not  only 
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"  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  but  are  ftrip- 
"  ped  of  part  of  your  own,  and  are  already  driven 
"  from  every  poft  you  propofe  to  furrender,  thefe 
**  conceHions  are  no  longer  fufficient ;  they  are  no 
"  more  than  a  part  of  the  conditions  already 
"  agreed  to  by  your  countrymen,  and  which  they, 
"  on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  fo  bafely  retrac- 
"  ted.  Beiides  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  pro- 
"  mifed  on  their  part,  that  all  Roman  captives 
"  fliould  be  reftored  without  ranfom  ;  that  all  ar- 
*'  med  fhips  fliould  be  delivered  up ;  that  a  fum 
"  of  five  thoufand  talents  fliould  be  paid,  and 
"  hofliages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance 
"  of  all  thefe  articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted  a 
**  ceflation  of  arms,  but  were  fliamefully  betrayed 
"  by  the  councils  of  Carthage.  Now  to  abate  any 
"  part  of  the  articles  which  were  then  ftipulated, 
"  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith,  and  to 
"  inftrud:  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit  by  perfi- 
"  dy.  You  may  therefore  be  allured,  that  I  will 
"  not  fo  much  as  tranfmit  to  Rome  any  propofal 
**  tha  does  not  contain,  as  preliminaries,  every 
*^  article  formerly  ftipulated,  together  with  fucli 
"  additional  concellions  as  may  induce  the  Ro- 
*<  mans  to  renew  the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms 
"  than  thefe,  Carthage  muft  vanquifli,  or  fubmit 
**  at  difcretion  ^" 

From  this  interview  both  parties  xyithdrew  with 
an  immediate  profpedt  of  a_ction  \  and  on  the  fol- 

P  2  lowing 
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c  H  A  P.  lowing  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of  advantage 
wfrom  delay  or  furprife,  came  forth  into  the  plain 
in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  elephants  in  front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  in  their  ufual  di- 
vifions,  but  fomewhat  differently  arranged. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with 
which  he  propofed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind 
thefe  he  formed  the  mercenary  troops,  tompofed 
of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards.  In  a  fecond 
line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about  half  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  behind  the  firft,  he  placed  the  veterans  who 
had  Ihared  with  himfelf  in  all  the  dangers  and  ho- 
nours of  the  lalian  war.  He  placed  his  cavalry 
in  the  wings,  oppolite  to  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  polled  Lasjius  with  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  his  left,  and  Maffiniffa  with  the  Numidian 
horfe  on  his  right.  He  placed  the  manipules,  or 
divifions  of  the  legions,  not  as  ufual  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  eagh  other 
fron)  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  difpofi- 
tion  was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  elephants  might  pafs  without 
difordering  the  columns.  At  the  head  of  each  co- 
lumn he  placed  the  Velites,  or  irregular  infantry, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour 
to  force  them  back  upon  their  own  lines  j  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effedled,  to  fly  before  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and,  by  the 

ways 
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ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules, 
to  conduft  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  animals,  even  in  their  wild  ftate,  to 
be  the  dupes  of  their  own  refentment,  and  to  fol- 
low the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galled,  into  any 
fnare  that  is  prepared  for  them  *  ;  the  defign  thus 
formed  by  Scipio  to  miilead  thefe  animals,  according- 
ly, with  refpedt  to  many  of  them,  proved  fuccefsful. 

As  foon  as  the  cavalry  began  to  fkirmifh  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  gave  the  lignal  for  the  elephants 
to  charge.  They  were  received  by  a  Ihower  of 
miffile  weapons  from  the  Roman  light  infantry, 
and,  as  ufual,  carried  their  riders  in  different  di- 
redlions.  Some  broke  into  their  own  line  with 
confiderable  diforder,  others  fled  between  the  ar- 
mies and  efcaped  by  the  flanks,  and  many,  incited 
with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  forefeen,  purfued  the  ene- 
my that  galled  them  through  the  intervals  of  the 
Roman  divifions  quite  out  of  the  adlion  ;  and  in  a 
little  time  the  front  of  the  two  armies  was  cleared 
of  thefe  animals,  and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had 
Ikirmiflied  between  them  whilft  they  were  prepa- 
ring to  engage. 

Although  the  firfl:  and  fecond  line  of  Hannibal's 
foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the  impreflion 
which  the  elephants  were  likely  to  make  ;  the 
third  line  ftill  remained  on  its  ground,  and  feem- 
ed  to  ftand  aloof  from  the  ad.ion. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  firft  line  of  the  Car- 
thaginian army,  compofed  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 

P  3  cng^ed 
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engaged  with  the  Roman  legions ;  and,  after  a  fhort 
refiftance,  were  forced  back  on  the  fecond  line,  who, 
having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor  allow  them 
to  pafs,  prefented  their  arms.  The  fugitives  were 
accordingly  malTacred  on  both  fides,  and  fell  by 
the  fwords  of  their  own  party  or  by  thofe  of  the 
enemy. 

The  fecond  line,  confifting  of  the  African  and 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  fimilar  fate ;  they 
perilbed  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  or  by  thofe 
of  their  own  referve,  who  had  orders  to  receive 
them  on  their  fwords,  and  turn  them  back,  if  pof- 
fible,  againll  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  fo  much  blood  had  been  (hed,  find- 
ing his  men  out  of  breath  and  fpent  wuth  hard 
labour,  embarralTed  with  heaps  of  the  flain,  fcarce- 
ly  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  become 
flippery  with  mud  and  gore,  and  under  thefe  dif- 
advantages  likely  to  be  inflantly  attacked  by  a  frelh 
enemy,  who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the  conteft  ; 
he  endeavoured,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  put  him- 
ielf  in  a  pofture  to  renew  the  engagement. 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  thefe  hazardous 
circumftances,  were  vid:orious  on  both  the  wings, 
and  were  gone  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  He  or- 
dered the  ground  to  be  cleared  ,  and  his  columns, 
in  the  original  form  of  the  adion,  having  been 
fgmewhat  difplaced,  he  ordered  thofe  of  the  firll 
line  to  clofe  to  the  centre ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  and 
third  to  divide,  and,  gaining  the  flanks,  to  form 
in^  continued  line  with  the  front.  In  this  man- 
ner. 
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ner,  while  the  ground  was  clearing  of  the  dead,  chap. 
probably  by  the  Velites  or  irregular  troops,  he,  _ 
with  the  leaft  poffible  lofs  of  time,  and  without 
any  interval  of  confufion,  completed  his  line  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy.  An  action  enfued,  which,  being 
to  decide  the  event  of  this  memorable  war,  was 
likely  to  remain  fome  time  in  fufpcnfe  ;  when  the 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  returning  from  the 
purfuit  of  the  horfe  they  had  routed,  fell  on  the 
flank  of  the  Carthaginian-  infantry,  and  obliged 
them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  relied  his  hopes  of  vidory  on  the 
diforder  that  might  arife  from  the  attack  of  his 
elephants,  and  if  this  fhould  fail,  on  th6"  ftendy  va- 
lour of  the  veterans,  whom  he  referved  for  the  lad 
effort  to  be  made,  when  he  fuppofed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, already  exhaufted  in  their  confiidt  with  the 
two  feveraf  lines  whom  he  facrificed  to  their  ar- 
dour in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  might  be  un- 
able to  contend  with  the  third,  yet  frelh  for  adlion 
and  inured  to  victory.   He  was  difappointed  in  the 
effedt  of  his  elephants,  by  the  precaution  which 
Scipio  had  taken  in  opening  his  intervals,  and  in 
forming  continued  lanes  fortheirpaflage  from  front 
to  rear  ;  and  of  the  effe6l  of  his  referve,  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  enemy's  'horfe,  while  the  action  was 
yet  undecided  ^      Having  taken  no  meafures  to 
fecure  a  retreat,  nor  to  fave  any  part  of  his  army, 
he  obftin at ely  fought  every  minute  of  the  day  to 
the  laft  ;    and  when  he  could  delay  the.  victory 
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CHAP,  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he  quitted  the  field, with 
,  a  fmall  party  of  horfe,  of  iwhom  many,  over- 
whelmed with  hunger  and  fatigue,  having  fallen 
by  the  way,  he  arrived  with  a  few,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  days  and  two  nights,  at  Hadrumetum, 
Here  he  embarked  and  proceeded  by  fea  to  Car- 
thage. His  arrival  convinced  his  countrymen  of 
the  extent  of  their  lofs.  Seeing  Hannibal  without 
an  army,  they  believed  themfelves  to  be  vanquifli- 
ed ;  and,  with  minds  unprovided  with  that  fpirrt 
which  fupported  the  Romans  when  overthrown 
at  Thrafimenus  and  Cannae,  were  now  defirous,  by 
any  conceflions,  to  avert  the  fuppofed  neceffary 
confequenccs  of  their  fate. 

The  riotous  populace,  who  had  fo  lately  purfued 
with  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear  afunder  the 
fuppofed  authors  of  peace  %  were  now  filent,  and 
ready  to  embrace  any  terms  that  might  be  prefcri- 
bed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  knowing  how  little 
his  countrymen  were  qualified  to  contend  with 
misfortune,  confeffed  in  the  Senate,  that  he  was. 
come  from  deciding,  not  the  event  of  a  fingle  bat- 
tle, but  the  fate  of  a  great  war,  and  advifed  them 
to  accept  of  the  vidlor's  terms  *.  They  according- 
ly determined  to  fue  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  army,  in  purfuit 
of  its  vidlory,  was  returned  to  the  coaft ;  and  ha- 
ving received  from  Italy  a  large  fupply  of  ftores 
and  military  engines,  together  with  a  reinforce- 
ment 

.  I  Appian  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  31. 
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ment  of  fifty  galleys,  was  in  a  condition,  not  only  chap. 
to  refume  the  fiege  of  Utica  and  Tunis,  but  like-       J    . 
wife  to  threaten  with  a  ftorm  the  capital  itfelf ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  began  to  inveft  the  town 
and  block  up  the  harbour. 

Scipio  being  himfelf  embarked,  and  conducing 
the  fleet  to  its  ftation,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian 
veifel  that  hoifted  wreaths  of  olive  and  other  en- 
figns  of  peace.  This  veifel  had  ten  commiffioners 
on  board,  who  were  authorifed  to  declare  the  fub- 
million  of  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  vidor's 
commands. 

The  ambition  of  Scipio  might  have  inclined  him^ 
to  urge  his  vidory  to  the  utmoft,  that  he  might 
carry,  inftead  of  a  treaty,  the  fpoils  of  Carthage  to 
adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  But  the  impatience 
with  which  the  Confuls  of  the  prefent  and  of  the 
preceding  year  endeavoured  to  fnatch  from  his 
hands  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war,  may,  with 
other  motives,  have  induced  him  to  receive  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  vanquifhed  upon  the  firft  terms 
that  appeared  fufficiently  honourable,  and  fuited 
to  the  objed  of  the  commiffion  with  which  he  had 
been  charged. 

In  allufion  to  this  circumftance,  he  was  heard 
to  fay,  that  Claudius,  by  his  impatience  to  fupplant 
him  in  this  command,  had  faved  the  republic  of 
Carthage'.  But  men  feldom  adl  from  any  fingle 
conilderation  ;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  probability, 
juftly  fuppofed  to  have  had  other  and  nobler  mo- 
tives 

I  Appian  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  36'. 
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tives  than  this  jealoufy  of  a  fucceflbr.  He  is  even 
faid  to  have  fpared  the  rival  of  his  country,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  vigilance  of  ftate  and  the  emu- 
lation of  national  virtue.  This  conlideration  of 
an  ingenuous  mind  the  Elder  Cato,  who  had  fer- 
ved  under  him  in  the  ftation  of  Quaeftor,  and  who 
was  not  inclined  to  flatter,  did  him  the  honour  to 
afcribe  to  him  in  a  fpeech  to  the  Senate  ^ 

Scipio,  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian  cora- 
miffioners  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prefcribed  the 
following  terms : 

That  Carthage  lliould  continue  to  hold  in  Africa 
all  that  ihe  had  poflelTed  before  the  war,  and  be 
governed  by  her  own  laws  and  inftitutions  : 

That  fhe  Ihould  make  immediate  reftitution  of 
all  Roman  fliips  or  other  effeds  taken  in  violation 
of  the  late  truce  : 

Should  releafe  or  deliver  up  all  captives,  defert- 
ers,  or  fugitive  flavcs  taken  or  received  during  any 
part  of  the  war  : 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  faving  ten  gal- 
lies  of  three  tier  of  oars : 

Deliver  up  all  the  elephants  Ihe  then  hjtd  in  the 
flails  of  the  republic,  and  refrain  from  taming  or 
breaking  any  more  of  thofe  animals : 

That  Ihe  fhould  not  make  war  on  any  nation 
whatever  without  confent  of  the  Romans : 

That  fne  Ihould  indemnify  Maffiniffa  for  all  the 
lofles  he  had  fuftained  in  the  late  war  : 

And,  to  rcimburfe  the  Romans,  pay  a  fum  of 

ten 
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ten  thoufand  talents  S  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  chap. 
talents  a-year  for  fifty  years.  • — ^— • 

That  the  State  Ihould  give  hoftages  for  the  per- 
formance of  thefe  feveral  articles,  fuch  as  Scipio 
Ihould  feledl  from  the  noblelt  families  of  Carthage, , 
not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding  thirty  years  of 
age: 

And  that,  until  this  treaty  Ihould  be  ratified^ 
they  fhould  fiipply  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa 
with  pay  and  proviiions.  •■.  ..!ii.;i  ni 

When  thefe  conditions  were  reported  in  the  Se- 
nate of  Carthage,  one  of  the  members  arofe,  and.^ 
in  terms  of  indignation,  attempted " to  diflaude  the 
acceptance  of  them  :  but  Hannibal,  with  the  tone 
of  a  mafter,  interrupted  and  commanded  him  fi?- 
lence.  This  adion  was  refented  by  a  general  cry 
of  difpleafure  -,  and  Hannibal,  in  excufe  of  his 
raflinefs,  informed  the  Senate,  that  he  had  left 
Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of  nine  years  old  j  that 
he  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty- five  ;  and,  after  a 
life  fpent  in  camps  and  military  operations,  return* 
.ed  for  the  fir  ft  time  to  bear  his  part  in  political 
councils;  that  he  hoped  they  would  bear  with  Imjs 
inexperience  in  matters  of  civil  forra^  and  regard 
more  the  tendency  than  the  manner  of  what  he 
had  done ;  that  he  was  fenfible  the  propofed  terms 
of  peace  were  unfavourable,  but  he  knew  not  how 
elfe  his  country  was  to  be  refcued  from  her  prefent 
diftrefs ;  he  wiflicd  to  referve  her  for  a  time  in 
which  file  could  exert  her  refolution  with  more 

advantage, 
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CHAP,  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  Senate  would,  in 
^ — ^ — .  the  prefent  extremity,  accept,  without  hefitation, 
and  even  without  confulting  the  people,  conditions 
which,  though  hard,  were,  notwithftanding,  lefs 
fatal  to  the  commonw^ealth  than  any  one  could 
have  hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama'. 
U.  c,  55a.  The  conditions  were  accordingly  accepted,  and 
deputies  were  fent  to  Rome  with  conceflions,  which 
in  fome  meafure  flripped  the  republic  of  her  fove- 
reignty.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  remit- 
ed  to  Scipio,  and  the  peace  concluded  on  the  terms 
he  had  prefcribed. 

Four  thoufand  Roman  captives  were  inftantly 
releafed  :  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up 
and  burnt :  the  firft  payment  of  two  hundred  ta-- 
lents  was  exaded,  and,  under  the  execution  of 
this  article,  many  members  of  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  obferved  to 
fmile,  and  being  quefl;ioned  on  this  infult  to  the 
public  diflirefs,  made  anfwer,  That  a  fmile  of  fcorn 
for  thofe  who  felt  not  the  lofs  of  their  country, 
until  it  afFeded  their  private  concerns,  was  an  ex- 
preflion  of  forrow  for  Carthage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

State  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  with  Carthage. — Wars 
with  the  Gauls. — With  the  Macedonians. — Battle 
of  Cynocaphal(S. — Peace. — Freedom  to  Greeccr-^ 
Preludes  to  the  War  with  Antiochus. — Flight  of 
Hannibal  to  that  Prince. — Antiochus  pajfes  into 
Europe.  —  Difpojitions  made  by  the  Romans.  — 
Flight  of  Antiochus  to  Afia. — His  Defeat  at  the 
Mountains  of  Sipylus. — Peace  and  Settlement  of 
Afia. — Courfe  of  Roman  Affairs  at  Home,  &c. 

IN  the  courfe  of  a  war,  which  terminated  in  fo  chap, 
diftinguilhed  a  fuperiority  of  the  Roman  over  ^ '  . 
the  Carthaginian  republic,  the  vidlors  had  expe- 
rienced much  greater  diftrefs  than  had,  even  in 
the  lail  ftage  of  the  conflid:,  fallen  to  the  fhare  of 
the  vanquiftied.  The  territory  of  Rome,  for  forae 
years,  lay  wafte  ;  habitations  were  in  ruin  ;  flaves 
and  cattle  carried  off,  and  the  people  themfelves 
difperfed.  The  city  was  reduced  to  a  fcanty 
fupply  of  provilions  and  threatened  with  fa- 
mine \  Among  other  modes  of  taxation  devifed 
at  this  time,  the  monopoly  of  fait  was  eftablifhed 
or  renewed  ;  but  every  public  fund,  conftituted  in 
the  ordinary  way  being  infufficient,  the  State  had 
recourfe  to  the  voluntary  contribution  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  called  for  their  plate  and  other  orna- 
ments of  lilver  and  gold  to  fupply  the  defedt.  The 
filver  coin  was  debafed  by  a  great  mixture  of  al- 
loy, 

a  Polyb.  Excerptx  Legationis. 
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CHAP,  loy,  and  the  copper  As  was  reduced  from  its  late 
'  ^  ■  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one  * .  The  numbers  of 
the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by  defertion  or  by  the 
fword  of  the  enemy,  uncommonly  fatal  in  fuch  a 
feries  of  battles,  wiere  reduced  from  two  hundred 
and  feventy  thouiand  to  nearly  the  half  \ 

In  the  mufters  and  levies,  no  lefs  than  twelve 
colonies  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  refufed 
their  fupport.  Yet,  proof  againft  the  whok  of 
thefe  fuiferings,  the  Romans  maintained  the  con- 
flid  with  a  refolution,  which  feemed  to  imply, 
that  they  conlidered  the  fmalleft  conceffion  as 
equivalent  to  ruin.  And  in  the  continued  exer- 
tion 'of  this  unconquerable  fpirit,  in  proportion  as 
the  prelTure  of  war  was  removed,  their  circum- 
llances  rofe  to  a  flood  of  profperity  and  greatnefs, 
correfponding  to  the  low  ebb  to  which  they  feem- 
ed to  have  fallen  in  the  courfe  of  their  adyerfe  for- 
tune. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  poflef- 
lions,  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Hiero.  In  Spain,  they  fitcceeded  to  all  the  pof- 
feffions,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretenfions  of  Car- 
thage, and  became  mailers  of  all  that  had  been 
the  fubjed  of  difpute  in  the  war.  They  brought 
Carthage  herfelf  under  contribution,  and  reduced 
her  almofl  to  the  ftate  of  a  province. 

On 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hiit.  lib.  iii.  c.  ;, 

2  Thefe  were  probalily  the  citizens,  fit  to  carry  arms,  rellding  in  the  city  . 
for  it  was  not  y?t  the  pra<5l:cf  to  enrol  thofe  who  did  not  •ffer  their  names  at 
Rome.  .     •    -•  •  * 
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On  the  fide  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in  c  h  a  p. 
their  treaty  with  Philip  and  his  allies,  they  retain-      ^^' 
ed  to  themfelves  conliderable  pledges,  not  only  of 
fecurity,  but  of  power  ;  and  began  to  be  conlider- 
cd  in  the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  principal  arbi- 
ters of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progrefs  w^as  ftill  of  great- 
er confequence,  they  became  more  abfolute  mailers 
than  they  had  been  before  the  war.  The  cantons, 
which,  in  fo  general  a  defection  of  their  allies,  had 
continued  faithful  to  them,  were  fond  of  the  merit 
they  had  acquired,  and  were  confirmed  in  their 
attachment  by  the  habits  of  zeal  which  they 
had  exerted,  and  the  pride  they  indulged  as 
partners  in  fo  profperous  a  caufe.  Thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  revolted,  or  withdrawn  their 
allegiance,  were  reduced  to  a  (late  of  fubmiffion 
more  entire  than  they  had  formerly  acknowled- 
ged ;  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  Avhole  being,  till 
now,  precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the  - 
very  ftorm  which  had  fliaken  it,  ftability  and  force. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  fplendour  of  fuch  ra- 
pid advancement,  and  of  the  high  military  and  po- 
litical talents  which  procured  it,  if  by  any  acci- 
dent the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been  ftopt  at 
the  prefent  conjundure,  their  name,  it  is  probable, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  po- 
lifhed  nations,  nor  they  themfelves  been  otherwife 
known  than  as  a  barbarous  horde  which  had  fall- 
en a  prey  to  more  fortunate  aflertors  of  dominion 
or  conqueft. 
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CHAP,  The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the  fword, 
■  \'  '  or  of  the  State,  made  no  application  to  letters,  or 
fedentary  occupations.  Cato  is  introduced  by  Ci- 
cero as  faying.  That  it  had  been  anciently  the  fa- 
fhion  at  Roman  feafts  to  fing  heroic  ballads  in  ho- 
nour of  their  anceftors  ;  that  this  cullom  had  been 
difcontinued  in  his  own  time  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
from  the  great  change  which  their  language  un- 
derwent in  a  few  years,  that  they  had  no  popular 
ilandard  in  writing,  or  even  in  oral  tradition,  by 
which  the  uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other 
inftances,  been  longer  preferved.  They  had  hi- 
therto no  hiftorian,  poet,  or  philofopher  y  and  it 
was  only  now,  that  any  tafte  began  to  appear  for 
the  compolitions  or  work  of  fuch  hands.  Fabius, 
Ennius,  and  Cato,  became  the  firil  hiftorians  of 
their  country,  and  raifed  the  firft  literary  monu- 
ments of  genius  that  were  to  remain  with  pofte- 
rity  *. 

The  inclination  which  now  appeared  for  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  confidered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  and  gav^e  rife  to  the  ne- 
ver-ending difpute,  which,  in  this  as  in  other  na- 
tions, took  place  between  the  patrons  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  admirers  of  antiquity, 
being  attached  to  what  they  received  from  their 
anceftors,  were  difpofed  to  rejed  even  real  im- 
provements, and  feemed  willing  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ingenuity  itfelf.  The  gay,  and  the  fa-  | 
fliionable,  on  the  other  hand,  liked  what  was  new  ; 

were 

>  >  In  die  fixtli  century  of  Rom*. 
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were  fond  of  every  change,  and  would  ever  adopt  chap. 

VI 

the  lateft  invention  as  the  model  of  elegance  as  « — ,,,!,—# 
well  as  fafhion. 

To  the  iimplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in  other 
refpedls,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  moft  accomplifli- 
ed  councils  of  State,  was  joined  a  very  grofs  fuper- 
ftition,  which  led  to  many  ad:s  of  abfurdity  and 
cruelty.  In  this  particular  it  appears,  that  the 
conceptions  of  men,  however  they  may  affed:  the 
condud;  of  private  life,  are  altogether  unconnedled 
with  their  civil  and  political,  as  well  as  military 
charadler  ;  and  that  the  rites  they  adopt,  even 
when  innocent,  and  the  moft  admiffible  expreffions 
of  worlhip,  do  not  deferve  to  be  recorded  for  any 
other  purpofe,  than  to  fhew  how  far  they  are  ar- 
bitrary ;  and  how  little,  in  many  inftances,  they 
are  directed,  even  among  nations  otherwife  the 
moft  accompliflied,  by  any  rule  of  utility,  huma- 
nity, or  reafon. 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war,  the  Roman  Senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  pro- 
phecy, that  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks  were  to 
poftefs  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
each  of  thofe  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
market-place  •,  fuppofing,  we  may  imagine,  that, 
by  this  a6l  of  monftrous  injuftice  aud  cruelty,  they 
were  to  fulfil  or  elude  the  predidion  '.  They  at- 
tended to  the  numberlefs  prodigies  that  were  an- 
nually collefted,  and  to  the  charms  that  were  fug- 
geftcd  to  avert  the  evils  which   thofe   prodigies 

were 

I  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Marcell. 
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wtre  fuppofed  to  prefage,  no  lefs  than  they  did  to 
the  moft  ferious  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  '. 
They  frequently  feemed  to  impute  their  diitreffes, 
more  to  the  negledt  of  fuperftitious  rites,  than  U) 
the  mifcondudl  of  their  officers,  or  to  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  their  enemies.  Fahius,  who,  by  perfeve- 
rance  and  fleadinefs,  in  a  time  of  adverfity,  had  the 
merit  of  reftoring  their  aff'airs,  was  no  lefs  celebra- 
ted for  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effe6t  of  pro- 
digies and  imhappy  prefages,  than  he  was  for  the 
condudl  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  fuccefsful 
commander  ^.  Even  Scipio  is  *faid  to  have  been 
influenced  by  his  dreams,  and  to  have  had  his 
fpecial  revelations :  But  in  a  mind  like  his,  even 
dreams  and  revelations  might  partake  of  the  foil  in 
which  they  fpring  up,  and  be  the  fuggeltions  of 
Ibund  reafon  itfelf.  From  fuch  examples,  hQWever, 
we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  partial  reprefentations 
of  national  charader,  and  be  warned  to  avoid  any 
inference  from  the  defefts  or  accompjifliments 
which  individuals  or  nations  may  exhibit  of  one 
kind,  to  eftablifli  thofe  of  another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with 
fome  popular  a^ls,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  had  fuf- 
fered  remarkably  ^n  the  hardfliips  and  dangers  cA 
the  war.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  that  had  bee;i 
feized  in  the  n^agazines  of  the  enemy,  were  fold  in 
the  city  at  a  low  price ;  and  a  confiderable  diftri- 
bution  of  land  was  made  to  numbers  of  the  people 
in  reward  of  their  long  and  perilous  fervices. 

Thefe  precedents,  however  reafonable  in  the  cir- 

cumftanccs 

X  Vid.  LIv,  pafllm.  3  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Fab.  Max. 
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^umllances  from  which  they  arofe,  became  the 
■iources  of  great  abufe ;  idle  fubjecls,  in  the  fequel, 
Avere  taught  to  rely  on  public  gratuities,  and  were 
made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midft  of  lloth  and  riot, 
they  might  fublill  without  care,  and  without  in- 
duftry.  Soldiers  were  taught  to  expect  extraordi- 
nary rewards  for  ordinary  fervices ;  and  ambitious 
leaders  were  inftrudled  how  to  transfer  the  affection 
and  the  hopes  of  the  legions  from  the  republic  to 
thfemfelves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  while  it  terminated 
the  principal  war  in  which  tlie  Romans  were  enga- 
ged, being  ftill  fliort  of  abfolute  peace,  only  left 
them  at  leifure  to  purfue  a  variety  of  quarrels, 
which  yet  remained  on  their  hands.  The  Infubres, 
and  other  Gaulifh  nations  on  the  Po,  although  they 
had  not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which  the  pre- 
fence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  might  have  given  them 
againft  the  Roman  ufurpations,  were  unable  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  aiTumption  af  power  in  any  nation  over 
their  own.  Having  a  Carthaginian  exile,  of  the 
name  of  Hamilcar,  at  their  head,  they  attempted 
again  to  diflodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Pla-- 
centia  ;  and,  on  that  fide,  with  various  events  for 
fome  years,  furniflied  occupation  to  the  arms  of 
the  republic. 

Philip,  notwithftanding  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which,  about  three  years  before,  he  had  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  had  lately  fupplied  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  an  aid  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  a 
i"um  of  money.     Of  the  men  he  had  fent  to  the 

0^2  affiftance 
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CHAP,  affiftance  of  Carthage,  many  had  been  taken  at  tho 
. — ,,__-,  battle  of  Zama,  and  detained  as  captives.  Truft- 
ing,  however,  to  the  authority  of  his  crown,  he 
fent,  while  the  treaty  of  peace  betwixt  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians  was  in  agitation,  a  mef- 
fage  to  demand  the  enlargement  of  his  fubjeds. 
To  this  meffage  the  Senate  replied  with  difdain, 
that  the  king  of  Macedonia  appeared  to  defire  a 
war,  and  fhould  have  it. 

Numbers,  at  the  fame  time,  wearied  and  exhauft- 
ed  with  the  late  conteil,  engaged  in  this  with  un- 
common reludance.  The  Senate,  they  thought, 
was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  its  members,  who 
never  ceafed  to  feek  for  new  fubjedls  of  triumph, 
and  for  frelh  occalion  of  military  honours  to  them- 
felves.  Upon  the  queftion  being  put,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  averlion  to  indulge  their  leaders  in 
fuch  purfuits,  the  people  were  perfuaded  to  give 
their  confent,  upon  a  repreientation  of  the  great 
encroachments  which  were  making  by  the  king  of 
Macedonia  on  his  neighbours,  and  the  fuppofed 
neceffity  of  carrying  the  war  into  his  own  coun- 
try, in  order  to  check  or  prevent  his  defigns  evei^ 
upon  Italy  itfelf. 
-  .  Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  confede- 
racy, in  which  the  Achaeans,  and  many  othe^  ftates 
of  Greece,  were  combined,  afpired  to  become  the 
defpotic  fovereign  of  that  country  ;  and,  either  by 
infinuation  or  force,  had  made  himfelf  matter  of 
moft  places  of  confequence  round  the  ^gean  Sea, 
■^hether  in  Europe  or  Alia.  Upon  the  death  of 
"ftolei;ny  Philopater,  and  the  fucceflion  of  an  in- 
fant 
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faht  fon  of  that  prince  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  chap. 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  had  entered  in-  ^ 
to  a  concert  to  divide  between  themfelves  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  ;  and  Philip,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  this  more  diflant  operation  in 
the  eaft/was  bufy  in  reducing  the  places  whicb 
flill  held  out  againft  him  in  Greece,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

For  this  purpofe  he  had  fent  ati  army  with  orders 
to  take  poffeffion  of  Athens,  and  was  himfelf  em- 
ployed in  the  fiege  of  Abydos.  The  Athenians  fent 
a  meffage  to  Rome  to  fue  for  protection.  *'  It  is  no 
**  longer  a  queftion,"  faid  the  Conful  Sulpicius,  in 
his  harangue  to  the  People,  "  whether  you  will 
"  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but  w^hether  you  will 
"  have  that  war  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy.  If  yoU 
"  delay  until  Philip  has  taken  Athens,  as  Hanni- 
"  bal  took  Saguntum,  you  may  then  fee  him  ar- 
"  rive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  march  of  five  months, 
"  and  after  the  palTage  of  tiremendous  mountains, 
'"  but  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  from  his  embar- 
"  kation  at  Corinth." 

Thefe  confiderations  decided  the  refolution  of 
the  Roman  People  for  war  ;  and  the  officers,  yet 
remaining  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the  fea  and  the 
land  forces  which  had  been  employed  againft  Car- 
thage, had  orders,  without  touching  on  Italy,  to 
make  fail  for  the  coaft  of  Epirus; 

The  Conful  Sulpicius  being  deftined  to  com- 
mand in  this  country,  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that 
Attalus,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  republic 
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CHAP,  of  Rhodes,  had  already  taken  arms  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  their  common  enemy.  In  concert  witb 
thefe  allies,  and  in  conjundion  with-  the  Darda- 
nians  and  other  cantons  who  joined  him  on  tho 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  the  Roman  Conful  was  en- 
abled to  reliei^e  and  to  prote6t  the  Athenians,  But 
the  other  rtates  of  Greece,  though  already  averfe  to 
the  pretenfions  of  Philip,  and  impatient  of  his  ufur- 
pations ;  even  the  'Etolians,  though  the  moft  deter- 
mined opponents  of  thia  prince  ;  feemed  to  be  un- 
decided on  this  occalion,  and  deferred  entering  in- 
to any  engagement  with  the  Romans.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  Macedoniaji  armies  was  Hill  very 
liigh  ;  and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  thefe  Italian 
invaders,  confidered  as  an  upftart  and  a  barbarous 
power,  might  be  able  to  proted:  the  ftates  that  de- 
clared for  tbem  againil  the  vengeance  of  fo  great 
a  king  '. 

The  two  firft  years  of  the  war  ekpfed  without 
any  decifive  event.  Philip  took  poft  on  the  moun- 
tains that  feparate  Epirus  from  Thellaly,  and  ef- 
fodually  prevented  the  Romans  from  penetrating 
any  farthv^r.  But^  in  the  third  year,  Titus  Quiti- 
titis  Flamininus,  yet  a  young  man  under  thirty 
years  of  age,,  being  Conful,  and  deflined  to  this 
command,  brought  to  an  immediate  ifliie  a  con- 
teft  whichy  tillthen,  had  been  held  in  fufpenfe. 

The  Roman  armies,  except  in  their  firfl  encoun- 
ters with  Pyrrhus,  had  never  meafured  their  force, 
nor  compared  their  advantages  with  any  troops 

formed 

X  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Fiamin.  p.  407. 
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formed  on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to  thofe  who  chap. 
reafoned  on  the  fubjed:,  the  legion  may  have  ap-  ■_.  /  ■ 
peared  greatly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx. One  prefumption,  indeed,  had.  appeared  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  that  both  Pyrrhus  and  Han- 
nibal had  been  induced,  by  experience,  to  adopt 
their  weapons,  though  there  is  no  account  of  their 
having  imitated  the  legion  in  its  order  of  battle,  or 
in  the  difpofition  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  prefent  a  ftrong 
and  impenetrable  front,  fupported  by  a  depth  of 
column,  which  might  be  varied  occalionally  to  fuit 
with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed  with  lan- 
ces of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  feet  in  length* 
The  live  firft  ranks,  in  levelling  their  fhafts,  could 
extend  their  points  beyond  the  front  of  their  line« 
T^he  remainder,  by  refting  their  fpears  obliquely 
on  the  flioulders  of  thofe  that  were  before  them, 
formed  a  kind  of  Ihed  to  intercept  the  miffiles  that 
Ihowered  from  a  diilance  ;  and,  with  their  preffure, 
fupported,  or  urged  on  to  the  enemy,  the  weight 
of  a  column  fo  formidably  armed  in  the  front. 

In  the  fliock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is  com- 
puted, that  every  fingle  man  in  the  firft  rank  of  the 
legion,  requiring  a  fquare  fpace  of  fix  feet  in  which 
to  ply  his  weapons,  and  ading  with  his  buckler 
and  fvvord,  had  ten  points  of  the  enemy's  fpears 
oppofed  to  him  '  :  neverthelefs,  the  ftrength  of  the 
phalanx  being  entirely  coUeded  a-breaft,  and  de- 
pending on  the  clofenefs  of  its  order  j  when  at- 
0^4  .tacked 

I  Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  23, 
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CHAP,  tacked  on  the  flank  or  the  rear,  when  broken  or 
^ '  ■  taken  by  furprife,  and  unformed,  it  was  eafily  rout- 
ed, and  was  calculated  only  for  level  ground,  and 
the  defence  of  a  ftation  acceffible  only  in  one  di- 
redion. 

The  Roman  manipules  could  face  to  the  right, 
the  left,  or  the  rear  ;  and  the  legion  had  a  feparate 
force  in  every  fmall  divifion,  or  even  in  the  arms 
of  every  fingle  man  ;  and,  if  they  had  fpace  enough 
to  ply  their  weapons,  could  fcarcely  be  taken  by 
furprife,  or  be  made  to  fufFer  for  want  of  a  deter- 
minate order.  It  was  ferviceable,  therefore,  upon 
any  ground,  and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  pha- 
lanx, had  an  undoubted  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack 
on  feparate  points,  or  at  feniible  intervals  ;  and  its 
impreifions  had  a  tendency  to  bend  or  disjoin  the 
front  of  the  phalanx.  The  manipules  of  the  fe- 
cond  line  were  made  to  face  the  intervals  of  the 
firft,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  break  or 
diforder  in  the  front  of  the  enemy,  whether  they 
repulfed  antl  purfued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divifions. 
that  attacked  them. 

Such  are  the  reafonmgs  which  occurred  to  mi- 
litary men,  at  leail  after  the  events  of  the  prefent 
war.  In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  in  whatever 
degree  they  comprehended  this  argument,  had  fuf- 
ficient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons,  and  in 
their  loofe  order,  to  encounter  the  long  fpear  and 
.  Gompaded  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epirus,  Philip  re- 
ceived 
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ccived  him  in  a  rugged  pafs,  where  the  Aous  burfts  chap. 
from  the  mountains  that  feparate  Epirus  from  Thef- .    ^^'    . 
faly.     This  poll  was  ftrong,  and  could  be  defend- 
ed even  by  irregular  troops ;  but  the  phalanx,  in 
this  place,  had  none  of  its  peculiar  advantages ; 
the  Romans  got  round  it  upon  the  heights,  and 
obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  retire.     He  fled  u.  c.  555. 
through  Theflaly  ;  and,  to  incommode  the  enemy 
in  their  attempts  to  purfue  him,  laid  wafte  the 
country  as  he  palTed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  Etolians  to 
take  part  in  the  v^ar  againft:  him  ;  and  the  Roman 
general,  after  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  be- 
ing to  winter  in  Phocis  on  the  gulph  of  Corinth, 
found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Achaean  fl;ates 
were  likewife  difpofed  to  join  him.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  difpofition,  and  got  pofleflion  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  Peloponnefus,  except  Corinth  and 
Argos,  which  fl:ill  continued  in  alliance  with  the 
enemy. 

In  the  following  fpring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  induft:ry  collected  and  difciplined  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom,  received  Flamininus  in  Theflaly. 
The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherae  ; 
but  the  country,  being  interfperfed  with  gardens, 
and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  the  king  de- 
clined a  battle,  and  withdrew.  Flamininus,  know- 
ing that  he  had  magazines  at  Scotufa,  fuppofed 
that  he  was  gone  towards  that  place,  and  followed 
by  a  route  that  was  feparated  from  that  of  the  king 
by  a  ridge  of  hills.     In  the  firft  day's  march,  the 

Romans 
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Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid  from  each  other 
by  the  heights ;  and  on  the  fecond  day  they  were 
covered  by  a  thick  fog,  which  hindered  them  from 
feeing  diftindly  even  the  different  parts  of  their 
own  armies. 

The  fcouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  fides, 
had,  about  the  fame  time,  afcended  the  heights  to 
gain  fome  obfervation  -of  their  enemy*  They  met 
by  furprife,  and  could  not  avoid  an  engagement. 
Each  party  fent  for  fupport  to  the  main  body  of 
their  refpedtive  armies.  The  Romans  had  begun 
to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement  arrived,  that 
enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to  prefs  on  the  ene- 
my, and  to  recover  the  height  from  which  they  had 
been  forced.  Philip  was  determined  not  to  hazard 
his  phalanx  on  that  unfavourable  ground,  broken 
and  interfperfed  with  little  hills ;  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  figure,  were  called  the  Cynocepha- 
lae  ' .  He  fent,  neverthelefs,  all  his  hoi-fe  and  ir- 
regular infantry  to  extricate  his  advanced  party, 
and  enable  them  to  retire  with  honour.  Upon 
their  arrival,  the  advantage  came  to  be  on  the  fide 
of  the  Macedqnians ;  and  the  Roman  irregulars 
were  forced  from  the  hills  in  the  utmoil  diforder. 
The  cry  of  vidlory  was  carried  back  to  the  camp 
of  the  king.  His  courtiers  exclaimed,  that  now 
v/as  the  time  to  urge  a  flying  enemy,  and  to  com- 
plete his  advantage.  The  king  hefitated ;  but  could 
not  refill  the  general  voice.  He  ordered  the  pha- 
lanx to  move ;  and  he  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 

rig-ht 

1  The  name  implies,  that  thefc  hills  refembled  the  head  of  a  dog. 
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light  wing,  while  his  left  was  marching  in  column,  chap. 
had  arrived  and  formed  on  the  hill.     On  his  way  ■    ^^'    . 
to  this  ground,  he  was  flattered  with  recent  marks 
of  the  vidory  which  had  been  gained  by  his  troops. 

The  Roman  general,  at  the  fame  time,  alarmed 
at  the  defeat  of  his  light  infantry,  and  feeing  a 
kind  of  panic  likely  to  fpread  through  the  legions, 
put  the  whole  •  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  to 
receive  his  flying  parties.  By  this  time  the  fun 
had  confiderable  power,  the  fog  cleared  up,  and 
difcovcred  the  right  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx^ 
already  formed  on  the  height, 

Flamininus  hafl:ily  attacked  this  body,  and,  be- 
ing unable  to  make  any  impreffion,  gave  up  the 
day,  on  that  quarter,  for  loft.  But,  obferving  that 
the  enemy  oppofite  to  his  right  were  not  yet  come 
to  their  ground,  he  inftantly  repaired  to  that  wing, 
and,  with  his  elephants  and  light  infantry,  fup- 
pof ted  by  the  legions,  attacked  them  before  the 
phalanx  was  formed,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  adion,  a  Tribune  of  the  vic- 
torious legion,  being  infenlibly  led  in  purfuit  of 
the  enemy,  beyond  the  flank  of  the  phalanx  which 
yet  ftood  entire  on  the  right,  ventured  to  attack 
this  body  in  the  rear ;  and,  by  this  fortunate  at- 
tempt, in  fo  critical  a  moment,  completed  the  vic- 
tory in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Thus  Philip,  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage 
over  the  legion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two 
fucceflive  encounters,  been  able  to  avail  himfelf  of 
it  •,  and  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  tliat,  in  the  move^ 

ments. 
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ments,  which  require  an  army  to  adl  on  varieties 
of  ground,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
more  verfatile  body  ^ 

From  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled,  with 
a  mind  already  difpofed  not  to  urge  the  fate  of  the 
war  any  farther.  He  retired  to  the  pafTes  of  the 
mountains  that  furround  the  valley  of  Tempe,  and 
from  thence  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Roman  general 
with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  in  the  manners 
and  policy  of  the  Romans,  that  the  fame  motives 
of  ambition  which  urged  the  rulers  of  the  State  to 
war,  likewife,  on  occafion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  enemy 
the  firft  offers  of  fubmiffion,  and  embrace  any 
terms  on  which  they  could  for  themfelves  lay  claim 
to  a  triumph. 
.  The  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
war,  included  tliree*  objeds,  fafety,  vidory,  and 
enlargement  of  territory  *.  Every  general  endea- 
voured to  obtain  thefe  ends  for  his  country  ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  completion  of 
his  wilhes,  he  became  jealous  of  his  fuccelfor,  and 
defirous  to  terminate  a  war  before  any  other  fhould 
come  to  fnatch  out  of  his  hands  the  trophies  he 
had  won.  This  people  appeared,  therefore,  on 
moft  occaiions,  willing  to  fpare  the  vanquifhed, 
and  went  to  extremities  only  by  degrees,  and  urged 
by  the  ambition  of  fucceflive  leaders,  who,  each  in 
his  turn,  wifhed  to  make  fome  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages 

t  Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  it-.  a  Liv.  lib.  *xx!.  c.  £. 
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vantages  previoufly  gained  to  his  country.     At  the  chap. 
fame  time,  the  State,  when  fumiflied  with  a  fair .        '    . 
pretence  for  reducing  a  province   to   fuhjedlion, 
Tnade  the  moft  efFeftual  arrangements  to  accom- 
pliih  its  end. 

Flamininus,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  encouraged 
the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip, 
granted  a  celTation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  his  apphcations  for  peace  at  Rome, 
and  forwarded  the  melTenger  whom  he  fent  on 
this  bufinefs.  The  Senate,  on  being  informed  that 
the  king  of  Macedonia  call  himfelf  entirely  on  the 
mercy  and  juftice  of  the  Romans,  named  ten  com- 
miffioners  to  be  joined  with  Flamininus,  and  to  de-  u.  0.557. 
termine,  in  prefence  of  the  other  parties  concern 
ed  in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the  terms  on  which 
peace  fliould  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hold  of  any  pofleffions  beyond  the  fea  of  Ionia. 
They  had  tranfported  their  forces  fo  far  as  the 
mere  protedors  of  Athens  ;  were  fatisfied  with  the 
title  of  Deliverers  of  Greece  ;  and,  under  pretence 
of  fetting  the  republics  of  that  quarter  at  liberty, 
detached  them  from  the  Macedonian  monarchy  ; 
but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  firft  ftep  towards 
conqucft,  by  weakening  their  enemy,  and  by  {trip- 
ping him  of  great  part  of  that  power  with  which 
he  had  been  able  to  refill  them. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  with- 
draw his  garrifons  from  every  fortrefs  in  Greece, 
and  to  leave  every  Grecian  city,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  or  Afia,  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  its  own  in- 
dependence and  feparate  laws. 

Under  pretence  of  fecnring  the  cfFcds  of  this 
treaty,  they  obliged  him  to  furrender  all  his  Ihips 
of  war,  except  one  galley,  on  which,  it  was  £aid, 
were  mounted  fixteen  tier  of  oars,  requiring  a 
height  above  the  water,  and  dimenfions  in  every 
part,  more  fitted  for  ollentation  than  wieldinefs 
or  ufe. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary-  military 
eftablifhment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbade 
Jiim  entirely  the  ufe  of  elephants. 

For  themfelves,  they  delired  only  to  have  the 
Roman  captives  reftored,  deferters  delivered  up, 
and  a  fum  of  one  thoufand  talents  to  reimburfe  the 
expence  of  the  war  ^ 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened 
their  enemy,  but  acquired  great  acceflions  of  re- 
putation and  general  confidence.  They  announ- 
ced themfelves  as  protectors  of  all  free  nations ; 
and  in  this  character  took  an  afcendant,  which, 
even  over  the  ftates  they  had  refcued  from  foreign 
ufurpations,  by  degrees  might  rife  into  fovereignty 
and  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  folemnity  to  tire  gift  of  li- 
berty which  they  made  to  the  Grecian  fliates,  they 
had  this  apparent  ad:  of  fplendid  munificence  pro- 
claimed, in  prefence  of  great  multitudes  from  every 
part  of  Greece,  met  to  folemnize  the  ordinary  games 
at  the  Iflhmus  of  Corinth  ;  and,  in  return,  were  ex- 
tolled by  the  flatterers  of  their  power,  or  the  dupes 

of 

I  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c,  31. 
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of  their  policy,  as  the  common  reftorers  of  freedom  chap. 
to  mankind.  ' 

The  Romans  thus  haflened  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  difarmed  the  king  of  Ma-^ 
cedonia,  upon  having  received  information,  that 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  motion  with  a 
mighty  force,  and,  without  declaring  his  inten- 
tions, made  fail  towards  Europe.  This  prince  had 
fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  a  few  years 
before  Ptolomy  Philopater  began  to  reign  in  Egypt,, 
or  Philip  in  Greece  ;  and  was  nearly  of  the  fame 
age  with  thofe  princes.  In  his  youth  he  waged 
war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  the  poffeffion 
of  the  Caelo-Syria,  and  with  the  Satraps  or  gover- 
nors of  his  own  provinces,  who  attempted  to  ren- 
der themfelves  independent,  and  to  difmember  his 
kingdom.  His  fuccefs  in  rcruniting  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  poffeffion  of 
a  great  empire,  which  reached  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  Armenia  and  Perfia  to  Sardis  and  the  feas 
of  Greece.  The  fplendor  of  his  fortunes  procured 
him  the  title  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  crown 
of  Egypt  had  been,  for  fome  time,  the  principal 
objei^t  of  his  jealoufy  and  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
made  an  alliance  with  Philip,  in  which  the  common 
objed;  of  the  parties  was  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolomy  :  but  he  was  not  aware,  in 
time,  how  much  the  king  of  Macedonia  ilood  in 
need  of  his  fupport  againft  the  Romans  ;  or  how 
much  it  was  his  intcrefl  to  preferve  that  kingdom 
as  a  barrier  againft  the  encroachments  of  an  ambi- 
tious 
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tious  people,  who  now  began  to  diredt  their  views 
,  to  the  Eafl.  He  advanced,  however,  though  now 
too  late,  by  the  coaft  of  Afia  to  the  Hellefpont, 
with  a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  dellined  for  obfer- 
vation,  than  for  any  decided  part  in  a  war  which 
was  a6lually  brought  to  a  conclufion  about  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  thofe  parts. 

At  Lyfimachia,  the  Roman  deputies,who  had  been 
charged  with  the  adjuftment  and  execution  of  the 
late  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and  remonflrated 
againft  fome  of  his  proceedings  on  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  as  affecting  the  poffefTions  both  of  Philip  and 
of  Ptolomy,  They  complained  of  his  prefent  inva- 
sion of  Europe  with  a  hoftile  force.  "  The  Ro- 
"  mans,"  they  faid,  "  had  refcued  the  Greeks 
**  from  Philip,  not  to  deliver  them  over  to  Antio- 
"  chus."  They  demanded  a  reftitution  of  all  the 
towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolomy,  and  enjoined 
him  to  refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the  freedom 
of  Greece. 

To  thefe  remonftrances  and  requifitions  the  king 
of  Syria  with  fcorn  replied,  That  he  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught  by 
the  Romans :  that  they  were  bufy  in  fetting  bounds 
to  the  ^ambition  of  other  ftates,  but  fet  no  bounds 
to  their  own  ;  advifed  them  to  confine  their  views 
to  the  aftairs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  thofe  of  Afia  to 
the  parties  concerned. 

During  the  conferences  which  were   held  on 
thefe  fubjeds,  each  of  the  parties,  without  com- 
municating what  they  heard  to  the  others,  recei- 
ved 
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ved  a  report  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the  infant  chap. 
king  of  Egypt ;  and. they  feparated,  intent  on  the  .       '    . 
refpeclive  evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits 
to  be  reaped^  from  this  event. 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  foon. 
after  undeceived,  occaliondd  the  return  of  Antio-- 
chus'into  Syria,  and  fufpended.  for  fome  time  the': 
war  which  he  was  difpciffcd  to  carry  into  Europe  ^ 

Under  pretence  of  obferving  the  m.otiohs  of  this 
prince,  the  Romans,  although  they  had  profefled 
an  intention  to  evacuate  the  cities  of  Greece,  ftili 
kept  poffeffion  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient  fea- port 
in  Theflaly,  and  of  Chalcis  on  the  ftraits  raf  Eu-, 
baea;  and  Flamininus,  under  pretence  of  reftrain- 
ing  the  violence  of  Nab  is,  the  tyrant  of  Lacede- 
mon,  and  of  reftoring  the  tranquillity  of  that 
country  ^,  Hill  remained  with  an  army  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus. 

While  the  Romans  wete  carrying  their  fortunes 
with  fo  high  a  hand  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
defeating  armies  hitherto  deemed  invincible,  they, 
received  a  confiderable  check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  into 

two  provinces  ;  and,  though  now  polTefled  by  the 

Romans,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 

rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a  very  difficult 

and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  oppofed  to 

the  impatience  and  continual  revolts  of  a  fierce 

and  numerous  people. 

Spain 

I'Liv.  lib.  zzxiii.  c-  4I.  a  Ibid,  c  43. 
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Spain  had  already  furnifhed  to  Italy  its  princi- 
pal fapplies  of  filver  and  gold.  At  every  triumph 
obtained  in  that  country,  the  precious  metals  were 
brought  in  confiderable  quantities  to  the  treafury 
of  Rome  5  but  were  purchafed  for  the  moft  part 
with  the  blood  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  into  a 
fucceffion  of  wars,  in  which  fhe  experienced  de- 
feat as  well  as  vidory.  About  the  time  that  Fla- 
mininus  had  terminated  the  war  in  Macedonia ; 
the  Procoftful  Sempronius,  in  the  nearer  province 
of  Spain,  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  many  offi- 
cers of  rank.  He  himfelf  was  wounded  in  adtion, 
and  foon  after  died. 

Even  the  Roman  pofleffions  in  Italy  were  not  yet 
fully  recovered  from  the  troubles  which  had  arifen 
in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  Carthage.  The 
Gaulifh  nations  on  the  Po  ftill  continued  in  a  flate 
of  hoftility.  The  Haves,  of  which  the  numbers 
had  greatly  increafed  in  Etruria,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  being  moftly  captives  taken  from 
enemies  inured  to  arms  and  to  violence,  interrupt- 
ed their  fervitude  with  frequent  and  dangerous 
revolts.  Having  perfons  am.ong  them,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey, 
they  could  form  themfelves  into  regular  bodies, 
and  encounter  the  forces  employed  againft  them  in 
battle. 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenines  beyond  the  confines 
of  Etruria  and  the  Roman  frontier^  ftill  harboured 
fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by  the  name  of 

Ligurianii 

X  Liv.  xxviii.  c.  3$. 
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Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only  often  and  long  chap. 

defended  their  own  mountains  and  woods,   but ]^i 

like  wife  frequently  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain,  during  the  recefs  of 
other  wars,  there  was  a  continual  fervice  for  the 
Confuls  and  Praetors,  and  a  continual  exercife  to 
the  legions-  The  State,  neverthelefs,  though  ftill 
occupied  in  this  manner  with  petty  enemies  and 
defultory  wars,  never  loll  fight  of  the  great  objedls 
of  its  jealoufy,  from  whom  were  to  be  apprehend- 
ed a  more  regular  oppofition,  and  better  concerted 
defigns  of  hoftility.  Among  thefe,  th6  Carthagi- 
nians were  not  likely  to  continue  longer  at  peace 
than  until  they  recovered  their  ftrength,  or  had  the 
profpedl  of  lomc  powerful  fupport :  And  the  king 
of  Syria,  poflefled  of  the  principal  refources  of 
x\fia,  was  ready  to  join  with  this  or  any  other  party 
that  was  inclined  to  check  the  advancement  of  the 
Roman  greatnefs. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war  u.  c.  55s. 
with  Philip,  the  Romans  received  intelligence, 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  entered  into  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Antiochus,  and  as  their  fuppofed 
implacable  enemy,  Hannibal,  was  then  in  one  of 
the  firft  offices  of  Hate  at  Carthage,  it  was  not 
doubted,  that  any  fecret  intrigues  in  which  he  was 
concerned  J  were  hoftile  to  Rome.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  fend  a  proper  commiffion  into 
Africa,  under  pretence  of  an  amicable  mediation, 
in  fome  differences  that  fubfifted  between  MafH- 
niffa  and  the  people  of  Carthage ;  but  with  injunc-i 
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CHAP,  tion  to  the  commiflioners  employed  on  this  bufi- 
.  ^'J  .  neft  to-  penetrate,  if  poflible,  the  deiigns  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  and,  if  necelTary,  to  demand  that 
Hannibal,  the  fuppofed  author  of  a  dangerous  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  peace  of  both  the  republics, 
jfhould  be  delivered  up. 

This  great  man,  from  the  termination  of  the 
late  war,  had  acquitted  himfelf  iti  the  political 
departments,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
with  an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation  as  a  foldier  ;  but  his  reformations  in  a 
corrupted  ftate  had  procured  him  enemies  at  home, 
not  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  he  had  encountered 
abroad'.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, he  fufpeded  that  the  commiflion  regarded 
himfelf,  and  made  no  doubt  that  a  fadion,  whofe 
ambition  he  had  reftrained,  and  many  particular 
perfons  whom  he  had  recently  incenfed  by  the  re- 
formation of  certain  abufes  in  which  they  were  in- 
terelled,  would  gladly  feize  that  opportunity  to 
rid  themfelves  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  from  fear 
or  fome  other  motives,  prevail  on  a  corrupted  peo- 
ple to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emergence 
of  this  fort,  and,  without  any  embarralTment,  ap- 
peared, upon  the  arrival  of  thefe  meflengers,  in  all 
the  fundlions  of  his  public  charadter  •,  but  at  night 
withdrew  to  the  coaft,  and  fet  fail  for  Afia  ^  He 
was  received  by  Antiochus  at  Ephefus,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  perfon  worthy  to  diredt  the  councils  of 
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n  great  king  ;  a  point  of  view  too  much  expofed  (JHap. 
to  envy  for  the  favourites  of  a  court,  or  even  for  > — J~-^ 
the  prince'^himfelf  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  governed  by  the  counfels  of  Hannibal, 
became  the  principal  objed  of  attention  and  of 
jealoufy  at  Rome  ;  and  though  he  feemed  to  re» 
main  in  tranquillity  during  about  three  years  af- 
ter the  acquilition  of  this  formidable  counfellor, 
yet  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  firfl  violent  ftorni 
was  to  buril  from  that  quarter. 

Flamininus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
interval,  remained  in  Greece  ;  had  been  occupied 
■in  fettling  the  affairs  of  that  country,  or  in  ob- 
ferving  the  Etolians,  who,  being  dilTatisfied  with 
the  late  peace,  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
•content  againft  the  Romans.  He  made  war  at  the 
fame  time  againft  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemon  ; 
and  though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  force  this 
famous  ufurper  in  his  own  capital,  he  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  Argos,  and  to  cede  all  his  pofleflions 
■on  the  coail.  By  thefe  means  he  removed  the 
dangers  with  which  fome  States  of  the  Achaean 
league  had  been  threatened,  and  reftored  them  to 
the  fccure  pofleffion  of  their  freedom. 

Having  done  fo  much,  that  no  ground  of  jealoufy 
or  diftruft  might  remain  in  Greece,  Flamininus  per- 
fuaded  the  Roman  Commiflioners  to  evacuate  De- 
metrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth,  which  they  were 
difpofed  to  retain  in  the  profped:  of  a  war  with  An- 
tiochusj  and  having  thus  concluded  the  affairs  that 
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were  intruded  to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and 
made  his  entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  proccffion, 
which  lafted  three  days,  with  a  fpiendid  difplay 
of  fpoils,  captives,  and  treafure  ^ 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flamininus,  feemed  to  be  compofed  ;  thefe  ap- 
pearances, however,  were  but  of  fhort  duration, 
Nabis  being  impatient  under  his  late  conceflions ; 
and  flattering  himfelf  that  the  Romans  would  not 
repafs  the  fea  merely  to  exclude  him  from  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  few  places  of  little  confequence  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  began  to  employ  in- 
fmudtion,  corruption,  and  open  force,  in  order  to 
recover  the  towns  he  had  loft.  In  this  defign  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  Etolians,  who  flattered  him 
with  the  hopes  of  fupport,  not  only  from  them- 
felves,  but  likewife  from  Antiochus,  and  even 
from  Philip  ;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident  intereft 
in  repreflang  the  growing  power  of  the  Italian  re- 
public. The  Etojians  had  expeded,  at  the  clofc 
of  the  war  with  Philip,  to  come  into  the  place  of 
that  pyince,  as  the  head  of  all  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracies, and  to  have  a  principal  Ihare  in  the  fpoils 
of  his  kingdom.  They  urged  the  Roman  Com- 
miflloners  to  the  final  fupprellion  of  that  monar- 
chy ;  and,  being  difappointed  in  all  their  hopes, 
complained  of  the  Romans,  as  befl:owing  upon 
others  the  fruits  of  a  vidory  which  had  been  ob- 
tained chiefly  by  their  means,  and  as  having,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  fetting  the  Greeks  at  liberty, 
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reduced  that  country  into  a  weak  and  disjointed  chap. 
ilate,  which  might  in  any  future  period  render  it .  y^'  , 
an  eafy  prey  to  themfelves. 

Flamininus  accordingly,  in  all. the  meafures  he 
took  for  the  fettlement  of  Greece,  had  met  from 
this  people  with  a  warm  and  obftinate  reliftancc. 
He  found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful 
confederacy  againft  the  Romans,  and  for  this  pur-~ 
pofe  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabis,  Philip,  and 
Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms 
fuited  to  the  fuppofed  injuries  they  had  feverally 
received  in  the  late  war,  or  in  the  negotiations  that 
followed. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  An- 
tiochus thinking  kimfelf,  by  the  effe^ls  of  that 
treaty,  aggrieved,  in  refpect  to  the  freedom  granted 
to  fome  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which  he  derived  a 
claim  from  his  anceftors,  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome 
with  remonftrances  on  this  fubjed.  The  Romans 
made  anfwer,  In  the  capacity  which  they  had  af- 
fumed  of  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  that  they  would 
oppofe  every  attempt  to  enflave  any  Grecian  fet- 
tlement whatever  ;  and  as  they  had  no  deligns  on 
Alia,  they  expelled  that  the  king  of  Syria  would 
not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  While 
they  gave  this  anfwer  to  the  Ambaflador  of  Syria, 
they  refolved,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  the 
king  himfelf,  to  fend  commiffioners,  in  their  turn, 
to  obferve  his  motions. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  vi<flor  of  Carthage,  and  who 
upon  his  return  to  Rome  had  been  faluted  with  the 
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title  of  Africanus,  is  mentioned  by  fome  liiftorians 
as  having  been  of  this  commiffion,  and  as  having 
had  fome  converfations  with  Hannibal,  which  are 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  both.  Livy,  however, 
feems  to  rejeft  thefe  particulars  as  fabulous,  while 
he  admits  that  the  apparent  intimacy  of  Hanni- 
bal with  the  Roman  Gommiffioners,  very  much  di- 
minifhed  the  part  which  this  formidable  counfel- 
lor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  • 

About  the  fame  time  it  became  known  tfiat 
Antiochus  was  meditating  the  invafion  of  Italy  as 
well  as  of  Greece  ;  that  the  ^firft  of  thefe  obje6ls 
was  to  be  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  undertook 
to  prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  take  a  principal 
fhare  in  the  war  y  and  that,  for  this  purpofe,  he 
had  fent  a  proper  perfon  to  concert  meafures  with 
his  party  at  Carthage  ;  but  the  intrigue  being  dif- 
covered,  the  oppofite  fadtion,  in  order  to  exculpate 
themfelves,  gave  that  account  by  which  the  inten- 
tion was  known  at  Rome, 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the 
Roman  Gommiffioners  were  fet  out  for  Afia?  and, 
according  to  their  inftrudtions,  pafled  through  Per- 
gamus  to  confult  with  Eumenes  the  fovereign  of 
that  diflrid,  who,  having  reafon  to  dread  the 
power  of  Aritiochus,  employed  all  his  credit  to 
engage  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince. 
They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
Apamea,  and  a  conference  afterwards  on  the  ob- 
ject of  their  commiffion,  v/ith  a  principal  officer  of 
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his  cDurt  at  Ephefus.  This  minifter  made  no  chap. 
fcruple  to  charge  the  Romans  with  the  real  de- ._  Y'  - 
ligns  of  ambition,  which  they  endeavoured  to  dif- 
guife  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  "  Your  condudl,"  he  faid,  "  where 
"  you  are  in  condition  to  a(5t  without  difguife,  is 
"  a  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention,  than 
"  any  profeffions  you  may  think  proper  to  make 
**  in  Greece  or  in  Alia,  where,  by  aiTuming  a  po- 
"  pular  charadler,  you  have  fo  many  parties  to  re- 
"  concile  to  your  intcreft.  Are  Jiot  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  of  Naples  and  of  Rhegiura  Greeks,  as  well 
"  as  thofe  of  Lampfacus  and  Smyrna  ?  You  are 
**  extremely  defirous  to  fet  the  Greeks  at  liberty 
**  from  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  and  Philip,  but 
**  have  no  remorfe  in  fubjeding  them  to  your  own." 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  whofe  intereft  was  in 
queftion  were  prefent  at  thefe  conferences,  and 
each  pleaded  the  caufe  of  his  refpedlive  country, 
but  without  any  other  efted  than  that  of  convin- 
cing the  parties  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not 
long  be  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  received  from  Carthage,  while  their 
deputies  were  thus  employed  in  Alia,  had  already 
begun  to  prepare  for  hoftilities ;  and  upon  the  report 
of  what  had  pafled  at  the  late  conference,  flill  con- 
tinued to  augment  their  forces  by  fea  and  by  land. 
Under  pretence  of  repreffing  the  violences  commit- 
ted by  Nabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Greece, 
^pd  (Rationed  a  fecond  on  the  coaft  of  Calabria  and 
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CHAP.  Apulia,  in  order  to  fuppdrt  the  operations  of  the 

The  Romans  had  reafon  to  confider  the  Etolians 
as  enemies,  and  even  to  diftruft  the  intentions  of 
many  of  the  republics  lately  reilored  to  their  li- 
berty, who  began  to  furmife,  that,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Phi- 
lip, they  were  adually  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendence on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which  fronj  thefe 
furmifes  might  arife  among  the  Grecian  republics, 
the  Roman  Senate  fent  a  fielh  commiffion  into 
that  country,  requiring  thofe  who  were  named  in 
it  to  adt  under  the  diredlion  of  Flamininus,  the 
late  deliverer  of  Greece.  Thefe  commiffioners 
found  the  principal  cities  of  that  country  varioufly 
affeded :  a  general  meeting  of  the  States  being 
called  to  receive  them  at  Demetrias,  they  were, 
by  feme  of  the  parties  prefent  at  this  meeting,  re- 
proached with  a  defign,  under  pretence  of  reftor- 
ing  the  Greeks  to  their  freedom,  of  detaching 
them  from  every  power  that  was  fit  to  proted: 
them  ;  and  they  were  likewife  reproached  with  a 
defign  of  eftabiifhing  their  own  tyranny,  under 
pretence  of  oppoling  that  of  every  other  State. 

This  fpecies  of  blafphemy,  uttered  againft  a 
power  which  the  majority  of  thofe  who  were  pre- 
fent affcded  to  revere,  raifed  a  great  ferment  in 
the  council ;  and  the  perfons  who  had  thus  ven- 
tured to  infult  the  majefty  of  Rome  being  threat- 
ened with  violence,  were  forced  to  withdraw  from 
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I)emetrias,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Etolia.  The  re- 
maining deputies  of  Greece  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  Roman  Commiffioners,  and  made  humble  in- 
treaties  that  they  would  not  impute  to  fo  many 
different  nations,  what  was  no  more  than  the  fren- 
2y  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to 
pafs  into  Europe.     The  meafure  was  accordingly 
under  deliberation  in  the  council  of  this  prince. 
Hannibal  warmly  recommended   the   invafion  of 
Italy,  as   the  moft  effectual  blow  that  could  be 
ilruck   at  the   Romans.      "  At  home,"  he  faid, 
*'  their  force  is  ftill  compofed  of  disjointed  mate- 
"  rials,  which  will  break  into  pieces  when  affailed 
*'  by  the  immediate  touch  of  an  enemy  ;  and  the 
"  moft    efFeclual  power   that   can   be   raifed   up 
*'  againft  them,  is  that  which  may  be  formed  from 
"  the  ruins  of  their  own  empire.     But  if  you  allow 
*<  them  to  remain  in  quiet  poffellion  of  Italy,  and 
*♦  to  ftretch  out  the  arms  of  that  country  to  a  dif- 
*^  tance  againft  you,  their  refources  are  endlefs, 
"  and  their  ftrength  irrefiftible."     He  made  an 
offer  of  himfelf  for  this  fervice,  demanding  one  hun- 
dred galleys,  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoiifand 
horfe.     With  this  armament  he  propofed  to  pre- 
fent  himfelf  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and,  from  what 
further  reinforcements  or  fupplies  he  could  derive 
from  Carthage,  to  effed  his  defcent  upon  Italy. 

Thefe  councils,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannibal,  as  a  perfon  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory  of 
-every  fervice  in  which  he  was  to  bear  any  part,  had 
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CHAP,  become  an  objed  of  jealoufy  to  the  courtiers  of  An- 
■  ^^'  tiochus,  and  to  the  king  himfelf.  Whatever  ad- 
vice he  gave  being  received  with  more  averlion 
than  refpe(ft,  only  ferved  to  determine  the  king 
againft  every  meafure  he  propofed.  "  Such  a  mo- 
"  narch,"  it  was  faid  by  his  flatterers,  "  cannot 
"  be  under  the  neceflity  to  employ  foreign  aid  or 
"  direction : — his  own  force  is  fufficient  to  over- 
"  come  the  Romans  in  any  part  of  the  world  : — 
**  the  recovery  of  Greece  mud  be  the  firfl;  objcfl 
"  of  his  arms : — he  himfelf  is  a  Greek,  and  the 
"  people  of  his  country,  whenever  his  galleys  ap- 
"  pear,  will  crowd  on  the  fhores  to  receive  him  : 
"  — ^the  Etolians  are  already  in  arms  for  this  pur- 
'*  pofe  : — Nabis  is  impatient  to  recover  the  poflef- 
"  lions  of  which  he  has  been  ftripped  by  the  Ro- 
"  mans  : — Philip  mud  eagerly  fly  to  the  fl;andard 
**  which  is  fet  up  againfl;  Rome,  and  embrace  eve- 
**  ry  opportunity  to  revenge  the  indignties  which 
"  have  been  lately  put  upon  himfelf  and  his  king- 
"  dom^" 
u.  c.  562.  Elate  with  thefe  expe<^ations,  Antiochus  fet 
fail  for  Europe  with  ten  thoufand  foot,  fome  ele- 
phants, and  a  body  of  horfe.  He  was  received 
at  Demetrias  with  acclamations  of  joy  ;  but  he 
foon  after  difcovered,  that  the  invitations  he  had 
received  from  the  people  of  that  country,  proceed- 
ed from  a  delire  to  fhift  the  burden  of  the  war 
from  themfelves  upon  him,  and  infl:ead  of  fupport- 
ing  him  in  his  claims  of  ambition,  were  likely  to 
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make  him  the  tool  of  intentions,  equally  hoftile  chap. 
to  his  own  preteniions  as  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.     ■       '    -■ 

The  Etolians,  at  whofe  inftance  Antiochiis  had 
come  into  Greece,  were  ftill  divided.  One  party 
among  them  contended  for  peace,  and  alleged  that 
the  prefence  of  the  king  of  Syria  was  a  fortunate 
circumftance,  only  as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  negociatc  with  greater  advantage.  Another 
party  contended  for  immediate  war  ;  infilling  that 
force  alone  could  obtain  any  equitable  terms  from 
fbch  a  party  as  that  they  had  to  contend  with. 

Flamininus  being  prefent  in  the  aflembly  of  Eto- 
lia  whihl  the  refolution  for  peace  or  war  with 
the  Romans  was  under  debate,  obferved  to  the 
party  who  contended  for  war,  that,  before  they 
proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they  ought  to  have 
made  their  reprefentations  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
waited  for  an  anfwer  from  thence.  "  IVe  JJjall 
"  make  our  reprefentations,  and  demand  our  anr 
"  /ie^^r,"  faid  a  principal  perfon  in  the  aflembly, 
ftill  thinking  of  a  defcent  upon  Italy  to  be  effected 
by  Hannibal,  "  perhaps  where  we  are  leaji  ex- 
pe£ledf  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber  ^ 

The  refolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was 
accordingly  taken  in  this  aflembly,  and  Antiochus 
was  declared  head  of  a  confederacy  to  be  formed 
for  mutual  fupport  in  the  condud  of  it.  This 
prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  the 
fame  effed  from  the  Achreans  and  Beotians ;  but 
being  difappojnted  in    his  application  to   thofe 

States, 

X  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  3^. 
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CHAP.  States,  he  left  part  of  his  forces  at  Dernetrias,  and 

VI  ■ 

>, — ^^J— » he  himfelf,  as  if  he  had  come  to  adl  merely  on  the 

defenftve,  having  negociated  his  admiflion  at  Chal- 

cis  on  the  ilraits  of  Euboea,  retired  behind  the 

Eiiripus,  and  eftablilhed  his  court  at  that  place 

for  the  winter. 

Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themfelves  as  for 
a  ftruggle  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  of  long 
duration  '.  They  confidered  the  abilities  of  Han- 
nibal, employed  to  condudl  the  forces  of  Afia,  as 
a  fufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  firil  object  w^ 
to  guard  Italy  and  their  other  polTeffions.  An  ar^- 
my  of  obfervation  was  for  this  purpofe  ftationed 
at  Tarentum.  A  numerous  fleet  was  ordered  to 
proted:  the  coaft.  The  Praetors  and  other  officers 
of  State,  with  proper  forces  under  their  command, 
had  charge  of  the  different  diftri(5ts  of  Italy  that 
were  fufpcded  of  inclining  to  the  enemy,  or  of  be- 
ing difaffedcd  to  the  commonwealth.  The  in- 
llru6tions  given  to  thefe  officers  were,  to  obferve 
what  was  paffing  in  the  feveral  quarters  to  which 
they  were  fent,  but  to  avoid  every  occalion  of  ani- 
mofity  or  tumult  that  might  open  a  way  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  an  enemy,  or  fhew'  an  invader  where  he 
might  expert  co-operation  in  the  quarter  to  which 
he  (hould  direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  thefe  difpofitions  for  their  own  fe- 
curity,  they  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which  was 
to  ad  offenfivcly,  and  remove  the  fcene  of  the  war 
to  a  diftance.     Baebius,  a  Praetor  of  the  preceding 

year, 

I  Appian  Syriaca,  p.  p*. 
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year,  under  pretence  of  oppoling  Nabis,  who  had  chap. 
renewed  the  war  in  the  Peloponnefus,  had  already  ■__  ^ '  - 
paffed  into  Epirus  with  a  conliderable  force.  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  Gonfuls  of  the  prefent  year, 
to  whofe  lot  this  province  had  fallen,  was  under- 
llood  to  have  in  charge  the  farther  preparations 
that  were  making  for  the  invafion  of  Greece,  and 
haftened  the  aflembling  of  an  army  and  fleet  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  or  difconcert  the  meafures  of  the 
parties  that  were  fuppofed  to  be  forming  in  that 
country  againll  the  Romans. 

The  ufual  tithes  of  corn  were  ordered  from  Sar- 
dinia, and  double  tithes  from  Sicily,  to  fupply  the 
army  in  Epirus.  CommiiTaries  like  wife  were  fent 
to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in  order  to  purchafe  fup- 
plies  from  thence.  And  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  its 
importance  did  the  Romans  enter  on  this  war,  that 
the  Conful  Cornelius  iffued  an  edidl,  prohibiting  all 
Senators,  and  all  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Senate,  to  abfent  themfelves  from 
Rome  above  one  day  at  a  time,  and  requiring  that 
no  more  than  five  Senators  fliould  on  the  fame  day 
-be  abfent  from  the  city. 

Meantime  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  retard- 
ed by  a  difpute  which  arofe  with  eight  of  the  mari- 
time colonics  or  fea- ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right 
of  exemption  from  the  prefent  fervice.  But  their 
plea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunes,  and  a  reference 
from  them  to  the  Senate,  was  over-ruled. 

Antiochus  pafled  the  winter  at  Chalcis  in  a  man- 
ner too  common  with  princes  of  a  mean  capacity, 

who 
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who  put  every  matter  of  perfonal  caprice  on  the 
fame  foot  with  affairs  of  State.  Being  enamoured 
of  a  Grecian  beauty,  he  employed  the  attention  of 
his  court  on  feafts  and  proceffions,  devifed  for  her 
entertainment,  and  to  enhance  his  pleafures.  His 
reputation  accordingly  declined,  and  his  forces  made 
no  progrefs  either  in  numbers  or  difcipline. 

In  the  fpring  he  loft  fome  time  in  forming  con* 
federacies  with  petty  States,  which  are  ever  under 
the  neceffity  of  declaring  themfelves  for  the  pre- 
vailing power,  and  who  change  their  fide  with  the 
reverfes  of  fortune.  Having  traverfed  the  country 
from  Beotia  to  Acarnania,  negociating  treaties  with 
fuch  allies  as  thefe,  he  had  paffed  into  ThelTaly, 
and  had  befieged  Larifla,  when  the  Roman  Praetor 
began  to  advance  from  Epirus. 

After  the  contending  partieshad  thus  taken  the 
field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria  were  a- 
bout  to  decide  the  fuperiority  on  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  Philip  feemed  to  remain  in  fufpenfc, 
having  yet  made  no  open  declaration  to  which  fide 
he  inclined.  He  had  fmarted  under  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  and  had  reafon  to  dread  thofeof  Antiochus. 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  only  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
fome  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  thrones 
which  they  feverally  occupied ;  Philip,  probably 
confidering  Antiochus,  in  this  quality,  as  the  prin- 
cipal objed:  of  his  jealoufy,  took  his  refolution  to 
declare  for  the  Romans ;  and  having  accordingly 
joined  the  Praetor  on  the  confines  of  Theflaly,  their 

vanguard 
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vanguard  advanced  to  obferve  the  pofition  and  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  juniflion  of  thefe  forces, 
thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lariflk  ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  feemed  to  have  dropped  all 
his  fanguine  expectations  of  conqueil  in  Europe, 
was  contented  to  ad  on  the  defenfive ;  and  when 
the  Roman  Conful  arrived  in  Epirus,  and  diredted 
his  march  towards  Theflaly,  this  king  took  his  poft 
at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  intending  merely  to 
fliut  up  this  paffage  into  Greece  :  but  being  dif- 
lodged  from  thence,  his  army  was  routed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  perifhed  in  the  flight,  and  he  him- 
felf,  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  men,  efcaped 
to  Chalcis,  his  former  retreat  in  Euboea,  from 
whence  he  foon  after  fet  fail  for  Alia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  Etolians  alone 
remained  in  the  predicament  of  open  enemies  to 
t^ie  Romans.  They  were  yet  extremely  irrefolute 
and  dillraded  in  their  councils.  After  having 
brought  the  king  of  Syria  into  Europe,  they  had 
not  fupported  him  with  a  fufficient  force  ;  and 
now,  upon  his  departure,  being  fenfible  of  their 
danger  from  a  powerful  enemy  whom  they  had 
greatly  provoked,  they  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
him  to  return;  reprefenting  how  much  he  was 
concerned  to  furnifli  the  arrogant  councils  of 
Rome  with  a  fufficient  occupation  in  Greece,  to 
prevent  their  forces  from  pafling  into  Afla.  Thofe 
fl:ates  at  the  fame  time,  in  cafe  their  reprefen- 
tations  in  Afla  fhould  fail  of  fuccefs,  made  of- 

VoL.  I.  S  fers 
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CHAF.  fers  of  pacification  and  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Ro" 

Vi 
■     /i   -  mans ;  but  here  they  were  received  in  a  manner^ 

which  gave  them  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate 
the  offence  they  had  given.  The  Conful  advanced 
into  their  country,  laid  fiege  to  Naupadus,  and 
having  reduced  that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to 
great  diftrefs,  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  arms,  only 
while  they  fent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  for- 
givenefs  and  to  rhake  their  peace  with  the  Senate. 
Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs  when  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  being  elefted  one  of  the  Confuls  for 
the  enfuing  year,  was  deftined  to  fucceed  Acilius 
Glabrio  in  Etolia ;  and,  with  his  brother  Publius, 
the  vidlor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  ad  as 
fecond  in  command,  had  orders  to  profecute  the 
war  againft  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Thefe  leaders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  in- 
tent on  the  removal  of  the  war  into  Afia,  willing- 
ly accepted  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  towns  that 
had  incurred  any  fufpicion  during  the  ftay  of  An- 
tiochus  in  Europe  5  and,  leaving  the  difference 
which  remained  to  be  fettled  with  the  Etolians 
in  a  ftate  of  negociation,  they  proceeded  without 
delay,  by  the  route  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  to- 
wards the  Hellefpont. 

In  palling  through  thefe  countries,  they  were 
Conduced  and  furnifhed  with  all  the  neceffary 
fuppliesof  provilions  and  carriages  by  the  orders  of 
Philip. 

Meantime  the  fleets  of  Afia  and  Europe,  during 
this  march   of  the  land-forces,  were  contending 

for 
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for  the  command  of  the  feas.  The  Roman  navy  chap. 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  Rhodians,  and  even  by  — ^— i 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  to  vindicate  themfelves 
from  any  blame  in  the  prefent  war,  had  taken  part 
with  their  rival.  This  combined  fleet,  after  va- 
rious encounters,  overcame  their  antagoniils  in  a 
deciiive  battle,  which  made  them  entire  niafters  of 
the  fea,  and  opened  all  the  ports  of  Alia  to  the  (hip- 
ping of  the  Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Seftos  and  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Hellefpont,  and  Lylimachia  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Cherfonefus,  with  an  apparent  refoiii- 
tion  to  difpute  the  march  and  paflage  of  the  Sci- 
pios  at  all  thefe  different  ftations.  But  on  the  to- 
tal defeat  of  his  navy,  he  either  conlidercd  thofc 
places  as  loll,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces  fepa- 
rately  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  ftations  fo 
remote,  he  withdrew  his  garrifons  from  Lylimachia, 
Seftos,  and  Abydos  ;  and  while  he  thus  opened  the 
way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other  figna 
of  defpondency,  or  of  a  difpolition  to  fmk  under 
the  weight  of  his  adverfe  fortune,  making  over- 
tures of  peace,  and  offering  to  yield  every  point 
which  he  had  formerly  difputed  in  the  war.  la 
reply  to  thefe  offers  he  was  told.  That  he  muft  do 
more  ;  and,  declining  the  riik,  muft  fubmit  to  fuch 
terms  as  the  Romans  were  entitled  to  expedt  from 
vidory.  He  therefore  continued  to  aflemble  hh 
forces;  prepared  to  ftake  his  fortune  on  the  de- 
cifion  of  a  battle  ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Pergamas,  t>he  capi- 
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tal  of  Eumenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatira,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  poll  on  the  mountains  of 
Sypylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the  empire 
of  Afia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  had  advanced  to  th<i 
Hellefpont,  and  without  any  reliftance  paffed  the 
Strait.  This  was  the  firll  Roman  army  that  ever 
fet  foot  upon  Afia ;  being  met  foon  after  by  ther 
deputies  of  Antiochus  with  thofe  overtures  of  peace 
which  have  been  mentioned,  they  lent  an  account 
to  Rome  of  their  arrival  y  and  made  a  halt  for  fome 
days. 

This  paflage  was  confidered  by  the  Romans  as 
an  epoch  of  great  renown  ;  and  the  meflenger  who 
brought  the  accounts  of  it  was  received  with  pro- 
.  ceffions  and  folemn  rites.  Supplications  and  prayers 
were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  this  firft  defcent 
u,c.  £(a,  of  a  Roman  army  in  Afia  might  be  profperous  for 
the  commonwealth. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonifl  of  Han- 
nibal, foon  after  his  arrival  in  Afia,  being  taken 
ill;  or,  what  may  be  fuppofed  for  the  honour  of 
his  fraternal  affeftion,  being  delirous  not  to  rob  his 
brother  of  any  fhare  in  the  glory  which,  againil  the 
prefent  enemy,  he  perceived  was  to  be  eaiily  won, 
he  affedled  indifpofition,  and  remained  at  a  diftance 
from  the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  com- 
mand the  Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king, 
attacked  him  in  the  poll  he  had  taken,  and,  in  a. 
decifive  vidtory,  difperfed  the  fplendid  forces  of 
Afia,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots, 
and  of  horfes,  and  elephants,  liarnefTed  with  gold. 

The 
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The  king  himfelf  having  fled  with  a  few  atten- 
dants, pafled  through  Sardis  in  the  night,  and  conti- 
nued his  flight  to  Apamea  in  Pifidia,  where  he  ex- 
pe6led  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  liis  purfuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnefia,  foon  after  open- 
ed their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king,  by  a 
meflenger  from  Apamea,  again  made  hafte  to  own 
himfelf  vanquifhed,  and  to  fue  for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  difplay  a  moderation  which 
•they  frequently  affedled  in  the  midfl:  of  their  vic- 
tories, made  no  addition  to  the  firfl:  conditions 
which  prior  to  their  prefent  advantage  they  had 
prefcribed  on  their  arrival  in  Alia ;  and  a  celTation 
-t)f  arms  being  granted,  officers  from  Antiochus,  and 
from  all  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  ap- 
iproaching  treaty,  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order -.to  re- 
ceive the  final  decifion  of  the  Senate  and  People, 
on  the  future  fettlement  of  their  affairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  on  this  occa- 
lion,  attended  in  perfon,  and,  together  with  the  re- 
public of  Rhodes,  which  had  diftinguifhed  itfelf 
by  its  xeal  and  faithful  fervice  in  the  war,  became 
the  principal  gainer  in  the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  preliminary 
articles  already  prefcribed  by  the  Conful  fliould  be 
confirmed : 

That,  according  to  thefe  articles,  Antiochus 
fhould  refign  all  his  pretenfions  in  Europe ;  and  that 
in  Afia  he  fhould  contrad  the  boundaries  of  his 
kingdom  within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

S  3  That 
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That  he  fhould  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  fucceffivc 
terms,  five  thoufand  talents,  to  reimburfe  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war : 

To  Eumenes  ibur  hundred  talents,  on  the  fcore 
of  a  debt  which  had  been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions, 
fhould  give  twenty  ho  ft  ages,  fuch  as  the  Romans 
fhould  name. 

In  the  farther  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Ro 
mans  again  appeared  to  be  folicitous  only  for  the 
intereft  of  their  allies,  and  required  no  more  than 
indemnification  for  themfelves.  They  appointed 
ten  comraifiioners  to  repair  into  Afia,  and  there  to 
determine  the  feveral  queftions  that  tnight  arife  re- 
lating to  the  fettlement  of  that  country.  In  the 
mean  time  they  publifned  to  all  parties  the  follow- 
ing inftruclions,  as  the  b^fis  on  which  the  commif- 
fioners  were  tp  proceed  : 

That  the  prqliminaries  of  the  peaqe  already  of- 
fered to  Antiochus  fhould  be  ratified  : 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  evacuate, 
except  Curia  and  Lycia,  fhould  be  afligned  to 
Eumenes : 

That,  the  provinces,  thus  excepted,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  Meander  on  the  call,  fhould  be  ceded  tQ 
the  republic  of  Rhodes  : 

That  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been  tribu- 
tary to  Eumenes  fhould  continue  fo,  and  all  which 
had  been  tributary  to  Antiochus  fliould  be  fct 
free  '. 

A 
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A  diftribution  and  fettlcment  was  accordingly  cua.p. 
foon  after  completed  in  Afia  in  thefe  terms  ;  and  • — -vAr-» 
the  Romans,  while  they  were  haftening  to  univer- 
fal  dominion,  appeared  to  have  no  object  beyond 
the  profperity  of  their  allies  :  they  were  merciful 
to  the  vanquilbcd,  and  formidable  only  to  thofe 
who  prefumed  to  refift  their  arras.  In  the  midll 
of  their  conquefts,  they  referred  nothing  to  them- 
(elves  belides  the  power  of  giving  away  entire 
kingdoms  and  provinces ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
referved  nothing  but  the  power  of  feizing  the. 
whole  at  a  proper  time,  and,  for  the  prefent,  af- 
fumed  no  more  than  the  fupreme  afcendant  over 
all  the  conquered  provinces  that  were  given  away, 
and  over  thofe  ftates  or  princes  to  whom  they 
were  given. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in  Greece 
who  pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or  their  pof- 
fellions,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that  of  a  grant 
from  the  Romans. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Afia,  thefc 
confederates  made  efforts  to  recover  their  own  lof- 
fes,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  city  of  Ambracia, 
then  befieged  by  the  Romans ;  but,  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,  the  Ambraciots  furrendered  at 
difcretion,  and  the  Etolians  fucd  for  peace. 

Ambracia  had  been  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
now  furnilhed  the  captor  with  a  plentiful  fpoil  of 
flatues,  pidures,  and  other  ornaments  to  adorn  his 
triumph.     The  Etolians,  at  the  interceflion  of  the       =*» 

S  4  Athcnini.i-v 
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Athenians,  were  allowed  to  hope  for  peace  on  the 
following  terms  '  : 

That  they  fhould  not  allow  to  pafs  through  their 
country  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war  with  the 
Romans : 

That  they  fhould  confider  the  allies  of  Rome  as 
their  allies,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  ene- 
mies : 

That  they  fhould  make  inftant  payment  of  two 
hundred  talents  in  lilver,  according  to  the  ftandard 
of  Athens  ;  and  of  three  hundred  talents  more  at 
feparate  inllalments  within  Hx  years : 

That  if  they  chofe  to  make  thefe  payments  in 
gold  rather  than  filver,  the  proportion  Ihould  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  filver ;  and  that  they  Ihould 
give  hoflages  for  the  performance  of  thefe  fcveral 
articles  ^. 

While  theEtolians  were  on  thefe  terms  conclud- 
ing a  peace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon,  the 
Conful  Manlius,  who  had  fucceeded  the  Scipios  in 
Afia,  willing,  if  poflible,  to  bring  back  into  Italy, 
together  with  the  vidorious  legions,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  fucceeded,  fome  pretence  of  a 
triumph  for  himfelf,  led  his  army  againll  the  Gala- 
tians.  Thefe  were  the  defcendants  of  a  barbarous 
horde,  which  had,  fome  ages  before,  migrated  from 
the  interior  of  Europe,  vifited  Italy  and  Greece 
in  their  way,  and  Hopped  on  the  Halys  in  the 
lefler  Afia,  where  they  made  a  fettlement,  round 
which  they  levied  contributions  quite  to  the  ftiores 

of 
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of  the  Euxine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Egean  chap. 
Seas.  Their  forces  had  lately  made  a  part  in  the  ^^  . 
army  of  Antiochus,  and  they  had  not  yet  acceded 
to  the  peace  which  that  prince  had  accepted.  Up- 
on thefe  grounds,  the  Roman  Conful  was  furnilh- 
ed  with  a  pretence  for  invading  their  country  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  being  unable  to  refill  him, 
furrendered  at  difcretion.  In  thus  extinguifhing 
the  remains  of  every  hoftile  combination,  the  Ro- 
mans took  care  to  fatisfy  the  world  that  it  was  un- 
fafe  to  take  part  againft  them  in  any  confederacy  ; 
and  that,  while  they  themfelves  never  abandoned 
an  ally,  they  were  in  condition  to  compel  the 
ftates,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  frequently  to 
abandon  thofe  by  whom  they  had  themfelves  been 
fupported. 

Thus  ended  the  firft  expedition  of  the  Romans 
into  Afia ;  in  the  refult  of  which,  without  feem- 
ing  to  enlarge  their  own  dominions,  they  had 
greatly  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the  Syrian  and 
Macedonian  monarchies ;  and  by  reftoring,  whe- 
ther from  inclination  or  policy,  every  State  to  its 
independence,  they  had  balanced  a  multitude  of 
parties  againft  one  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  no  formidable  combination  was  likely  to  be 
formed  againft  themfelves ;  or  if  any  one,  or  a 
few  parties,  fhould  prefume  to  withftand  their 
power,  many  others  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry 
of  ingratitude,  and  to  treat  any  oppofition  that 
was  made  to  the  pretenfions  of  Rome  as  an  un- 
worthy return  to  thofe  who  had  fo  generoufly 
^fpoufed  the  caufe  of  mankind. 

Th<^ 
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CHAP.      The  pacification  of  Alia  and  Greece  left  the  re^ 
r  public  at  leifure  to  manage  its  ordinary  quarrels 

with  nations  unfubdued  on  the  oppofite  frontier. 
In  the  Welt,  hollilities  had  fubfifted  without  inter- 
ruption, during  the  whole  .time  that  the  State  was 
^  intent  on  its  wars  in  the  Eafl ;  and  triumphal  pro- 
ceflions  w-ere  exhibited  by  turns  from  thofe  oppo- 
iite  quarters. 

In  Spain  the  commanders  v.^ere,  for  the  moft 
part,  annually  relieved,  and  the  army  annually  re- 
cruited from  Italy.  But  the  variety  of  events 
which  are  mentioned,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
war  itfelf,  are  fufficient  to  eviiKe  that  no  deoifive 
viftories  had  been  obtained,  or  conqu-ells  finally 
iPxade.  On  the  coafl  of  Spain  tbere  were  many 
Greek  or  African  fettlements  eflablifhed  for  com- 
merce. Of  thefe  the  Romans,  either  as  having 
fupplanted  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom'  thofe  fet- 
tlements belonged,  or  as  having  fubdued  the  na- 
tives, were  ftill  in  polTeffion.  But  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  were  occupied  by  many  hordes, 
who  appear- to  have  been  collected  in  townfhips 
and  fortified  ftations,  from  which  they  aflembled 
to  oppofe  the  Roman  armies  in  the  field,  or  in 
which  they  defended  themfelves  with  obllinate 
valour.  Though  often  defeated,  they  ftill  renew- 
ed die  conteft.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  feventy-four, 
about  ten  years  after  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  is 
faid  to  have  received  the  fubmifllon  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  towns  of  Spain'.     The  troubles 

of 
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o!'  that  country  were,  neverthelefs,  renewed  under  c  h  a  p. 
his  fucceflbrs,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  .    ^^'    . 
arms  with  a  repetition  of  limilar  operations,  and 
a  like  variety  of  events. 

The  war  in  Liguria  was  nearly  of  the  )ame  de- 
fcription  with  that  in  Spgiin  ;  continued  ftill  to  oc- 
cupy a  certain  part  of  the  Roman  force  ;  and,  both 
before  and  after  the  late  expeditions  to  Greece  and 
Afia,  was  for  fome  years  the.principal  employment 
of  both  the  Confuls.  Here,  however,  the  Romans 
made  a  more  fenfible  progrefs  towards  an  entire 
conquell  than  they  made  in  Spain.  They  facili- 
tated their  accefs  to  the  country  by  highways  acrofs 
the  mountains ;  they  reduced  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  by  the  fword  and  by  the  ordinary  diflrefles 
of  war ;  and,  after  the  experience  of  many  pre- 
tended fubmiflions  and  repeated  revolts  of  that 
people,  who  feemed  to  derive  the  ferocity  of  their 
fpirit,  as  well  as  the  fecurity  of  their  pofleflion, 
from  the  rugged  and  inacceflible  nature  of  their 
country,  it  was  determined  to  tranfplant  the  na- 
tives to  fome  of  the  more  accel|ible  parts  of  Italy, 
where  the  lands,  being  wafte  from  the  effe6l  of 
former  wars,  were  ftill  unoccupied,  and  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  republic  ^ 

J  I-iy.  lib,  xl.  c.  ji?. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

State  of  Italy. — CharaBer  of  the  Roman  Policy, — 
Death  of  Scipio  and  of  Hannibal, — Indulgence  of 
the  Romans  to  the  King  of  Macedonia.  —  Com- 
plaints againfl  Philip. — 'SucceJJion  ofPerfeus^  and 
Origin  of  the  War.  —  A^ion  on  the  Peneus. — 
Overtures  of  Peace^ — Progrefs  of  the  War. — De- 
feat of  Perfeus  at  Pidna,  by  Paulas  Emilius. — 
His  Flight  and  Captivity. — Settlement  of  Mace- 
donia  and  Illyricum. — Manners  of  the  Romans, 

Y  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
diftri6ls  around  them,  and  either  brought  to  their 
own  ftandard,  or  difarmed,  the  feveral  nations  who 
had  hitherto  refilled  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplilh  this  end,  the  Tranfalpine 
Gauls,  ftill  having  their  views  diredled  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  mountains,  made  fome  attempts 
at  migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  fet- 
tled a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia.  The  Ro- 
mans were  alarmed,  and  ordered  thefe  ftrangers  to 
be  diilodged,  and  recondu6led  acrofs  the  Alps. 

This  circumftance  fuggefted  the  defign  of  fecu- 
ring  the  frontier  on  that  fide  by  a  colony  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  a  body  of  Latins  was  accordingly 
fent  to  Aquileia,  a  fettlement  which  nearly  com- 
pleted the  Roman  efi:ablifiiments  within  the  Alps. 
The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  meafure,  occu- 
pied by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  extradion, 

who, 
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who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protedion,  ferved,  chap. 
wherever  they  were  fettled,  to  carry  the  deepeft  i 

impreffions  of  her  authority,  and  to  keep  the  na- 
tives in  a  ftate  of  fubjection  to  her  government. 

The  domeftic  policy  of  the  State,  during  this 
period,  appears  to  have  been  orderly  and  wife  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  time.  The  diftindion  of 
Patrician  and  Plebeian  was  become  altogether  no- 
minal. The  defcendants  of  thofe  who  had  filled 
the  higher  offices  of  ftate,  whether  Patrician  or 
Plebeian,  compofed  an  order  of  nobles,  of  whom  in- 
dividuals, by  way  of  a  title  or  diftindion,  were  na- 
med with  the  addition  of  Father  and  Grandfather, 
if  fo  many  of  the  race  had  been  veiled  with  public 
honours.  And  as  the  Plebeians  were  not  debarred 
from  the  higheft  preferments,  they  were  continually 
opening  the  way  of  their  families  to  this  raiik  of 
nobility.  **  Thus  I,"  faid  Decius  Mus,  while  he 
pleaded  to  have  the  priefthood  %  joined  to  the 
other  honours  which  the  different  orders  of  the 
People  enjoyed  in  common,  "  can  cite  my  father 
"  in  the  rank  of  Conful ;  and  my  fon  can  cite  both 
"  his  grandfather  and  me  *,"  The  Plebeians  were 
entitled  by  law  to  claim  one  of  the  Conful's  feats,, 
and  frequently  occupied  both. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  dignity  of  the 
Equeftrian  Order,  and  the  manners  of  the  People, 
in  general,  were  preferved  in  part  by  the  falutary 
effeds  of  adverfity,  and  by  the  integrity  and  ft  rid: 
'»xercife  of  the  Cf'Tiforial  power.     The  wifeft  and 

the 
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CHAP,  the  moft  refpeded  of  the  citizens,  from  every  con- 
Vt-v-!^  dition,  were  raifed  into  office  ;  and  the  aflemblies, 
whether  of  the  Senate,  or  the  People,  with  an  un- 
common fuperiority  to  envy,  or  jealoufy,  for  the 
moft  part  fufFered  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  the 
counfels  of  a  few  able  and  virtuous  men.  It  is  im- 
poflible  otherwife  to  account  for  that  fplendour  with 
which  the  affairs  of  this  republic,  from  the  time  of 
the  firft  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  laft  ftruggle  with 
Macedonia  and  Carthage,  though  committed  to 
hands  that  were  continually  changing,  were,  ne~ 
verthelefs,  uniformly  and  ably  conducted. 

About  this  time,  and  nearly  within  a  year  of 
each  other,  died  two  eminent  men.  Hannibal  and 
his  rival  Publius  Scipio,  both  under  fome  cloud  of 
ingratitude  from  the  countries  they  had  fo  fignal- 
Jy  ferved. 

Hannibal  alone,  it  feems,  an  objed  of  jealoufy 
to  nations,  had  been  the  fubjed  of  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus ;  and  to  avoid 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  in  terms  of  that 
treaty,  had  retired  firft  into  Crete,  and  afterwards 
to  the  court  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bythinia,  whither 
he  was  ftill  purfued  by  the  enmity  of  Rome.- 
Knowing  that  an  embafly  was  come  to  demand 
him,  and  obferving  that  the  avenues  to  his  dwell- 
ing were  befet,  he  took  poifon,  and  died. 

Scipio  having  been  invidioufly  accufed,  after  his 
return  from  Afia,  of  having  fecreted  part  of  the 
treafure-  taken  from  Antiochus,  and  bearing  too 
high  a  fpirit  even  to  vindicate  himfclf  from  fuch  a 

calumny, 
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calumny,  called  upon  the  people  who  were  aiTcm-  chap. 
bled  on  the  occafion  to  go  with  him  to  the  temple  i.  ^  '  > 
of  Jupiter,  that  day  being  the  anniverfary  of  his 
vidlory  at  Zama,  and  to  offer  thanks  to  the  god 
for  that  fignal  event.  The  audience  accordingly 
broke  up,  and  he  was  attended  to  the  temple.  But 
the  fame  charge  being  again  repeated,  he  called 
tor  the  record  which  bore  all  the  fums  received 
from  Antiochus,  and,  while  the  people  expedlcd 
to  hear  his  defence,  tore  the  fcroll  in  their  pre- 
fence  y  and  taking  benefit  of  the  Valerian  law,  with- 
drew from  Rome  to  a  village  near  Cumae,  where 
he  died  in  a  fpecies  of  exile.  The  inifcription  gnx. 
his  tomb  is  faid  to  have  borne  an  illulion  to  th% 
fpecies  of  quarrel  with  his  country  ;  and  aword,  pf 
this  infcription,  found  on  the  fragment  of  a  ilone 
broke  off  from  his  monument,  has  given  its  mo- 
dern name  to  the  fiippofedplac^  of  his  retirenaent 
and  death  '.  ■ 

The 

I  Inirrata  patrta  non  habcbis  cJJ'n,  are  the  words  h\A  by  Vvilerius  IVfaxi- 
mus  (lib.  V.  c.  3.)  to  have  been  by  his  own  order  infcribed  »ri  his  tomb;  and 
the  vrord  patria,  found  on  the  fragment  of  a  Hone,  has  given  its  name  to  tba 
place  which  is  called  Torre  de  Patria.  Eut  we  mull  be  allowed  to  fcgref, 
tliat  the  memory  of  Scipib  fliould  be  marked  with  fo  peefllh  a  ftrain.  Han- 
nibal had  been  more  ungeueroufly  ufed  by  his  country  ;  but  report,  at  lea(t, 
in  being  ftlent  of  his  complaints,  is  more  favourable  to  his  memory.  It  is  the 
part  of  fuch  men  tff  do  \>^hatr  other^  cannot  perform,  and  that  01  the  vurguf  • 
and  malicious  to  detradl  from  their  merits.  Manfieur  A.  Evremond  has  Iwei'i 
plcafed  to  obfervc,  that  Scipio  was  the  firft  amotig  the  Romans  who  policfitil 
the  amiable  virtues  of  a  great  man :  He  Ihould  have  laid,  perhaps,  whofe 
<  Jinracfter  bore  the  ftarap  of  per fOnal  elevation  and  honour.  Other  Romatis 
were  proud  of  their  country;  but  this  Wiis  perhaps  the  firtt  Ri)man  who 
thought,  not  without  reafon,  that  his  country  fliould  be  proud  of  him,  and 
\v\\o'  accordingly  bOre  the  freedom  of  being  fjueiljooed  as  a  crijoninal  by  5vi-> 
fellow  citi/eui  with  impatience  and  duiiuin. 
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CHAP.  The  Romans  had  been  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the 
■  part  which  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  late  war 
with  Antiochus,  that  they  releafed  his  fon  Deme- 
trius, then  at  Rome,  an  hoftage  for  payment  of  the 
father's  tribute,  of  which  they  likewife  remitted  a 
part.  They  even  connived  at  his  recovering  fome 
of  the  former  pofleffions  of  his  crown,  and  made 
no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  which 
he  greatly  exceeded  the  eftablifhraent  prefcribed 
by  the  laft  treaty.  They  continued  in  this  difpo- 
lition  during  four  years  after  the  late  peace  with 
the  king  of  Syria  ;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  improvement 
of  its  revenue,  and  the  increafe  of  its  people,  in  a 
great  meafure  to  recover  its  former  confideration 
and  flrength. 

Thefe  circumftances  of  profperity,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  excite  apprehenlion  in  the  minds  of  all 
thofe  who,  holding  independent  poflellions  in  that 
neighbourhood,  were  expofed  to  be  the  firft  vic- 
tims of  this  reviving  power,  if  left  unfupported  to 
contend  with  it ;  and  reprefentations,  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  Romans  on  this  fubjedl,  were 
accordingly  made  at  Rome,  from  Eumenes,  the 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  from  all  the  petty  princes 
and  fmall  communities  on  the  frontier  of  Mace- 
donia. 

On  receiving  thefe  admonitions,  the  Senate,  in 
their  ufual  form,  fent  to  the  country  from  whence 
they  were  alarmed  a  feleft  number  of  their  mem- 
bers to  make  inquiry  into  the  real  ftate  of  affairs. 

Before 
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Before  a  tribunal  thus  conftituted,  the  king  of  c  h  a  p. 

VII 

Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  private  party,  > — ,r^— » 
firft  at  Tempe,  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  the  Thef- 
falians,  and  afterwards  at  ThefTalonica,  to  anfwer 
that  of  Eumenes.  After  a  difcuffion,  fufficiently 
humbling  to  a  fovereign,  this  monarch  received 
fentence,  by  which  he  was  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  places  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  ancient 
limits  of  his  kingdom.  This  award  he  received 
with  indignation,  which  he  could  not  fupprefs,  and 
which  rendered  him  from  thenceforward  an  ob- 
jedt  of  continual  attention  and  of  jealoufy  to  the 
Romans, 

A  fecond-commiffion  was  granted  te  fee  the  fen- 
tence of  the  firft  carried  into  execution ;  and  as    . 
foon  as  it  became  publicly  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  willing  to  receive  complaints  againft 
Philip,  and  were  difpofed  to  protedl  every  perfoii 
who  incurred  his  difpleafure,  ambaffadors  from  the 
princes  of  Afia,  and  perfons  of  every  condition, 
from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  from  all  the  di- 
ftridls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  refort- 
ed  to  Rome  with  complaints   againft  the  king, 
feme  of  a  private,  and  others  of  a  public  nature. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  ftrangers,  and  the  Se- 
nate was  occupied  from  morning  to  night,  in  hear- 
ing the  reprefentations  that  were  made  by  their 
allies  on  the  fubjed  of  the  ufurpations  and  oppref* 
fions  they  had  fuffered  from  this  devoted  prince. 

Philip,  to  avert  the  ftorm,  had  fent  his  younger 

fon,    Demetrius,    to   anfwer   the   feveral   charges 

Vol.  I.  T  which 
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c  HA  P.  which  were  expefted  to  be  brought  againft  him  ; 
;  ^'  I  and,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  refolution  of  the  Senate 
to  accommodate  matters  on  an  amicable  footing. 
This  refolution  was  oftenfibly  grounded  on  a  pre- 
tence of  the  favour  which  the  Romans  bore  to  De- 
metrius, who  had  fo  long  refided  as  an  hoftage  in 
their  city.  "  The  king  will  pleafe  to  know," 
they  faid,  "  that  he  has  done  one  thing  extremely 
**  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  in  trufting  his  caufe 
"  to  an  advocate  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  their  efteem 
f'  and  regard '." 

This  language  of  the  Roman  Senate  refpedling 
Demetrius,  together  with  dangerous  fuggeftions 
perhaps  from  perfons  inclined  to  miflead  him,  pof- 
libly  infpired  the  young  man  with  thoughts,  and 
certainly  rendered  him  fufpedied  of  defigns,  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  of  Perfeus,  his  elder  brother. 
This  prince  accordingly  took  the  alarm,  and  never 
ceafed  to  excite  the  fufpicions  already  formed  in 
the  breall  of  the  father,  until  he  prevailed  at  lafl: 
in  fecuring  his  own  fucceffion  by  the  death  of  his 
younger  brother  ^. 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  murder  of  one  fon 
to  gratify  the  jealoufy  of  the  other,  lived  about 
three  years  after  this  adion,  fuffering  part  of  the 
punifhment  that  was  due  to  it,  in  the  moft  gloomy 
appreheniions  of  danger  from  the  fon  that  furviv- 
ed,  and  died  in  the  greateft  folicitude  for  the  fate 
of  his  kingdom. 

Perfeus,  neverthelefs,  in  afcending  the  throne  of 

Macedonia, 

I  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  4^.     Liv.  lib.  xxx'm.  46 — 47. 
Qi  Liv,  lib.  xl.  c,  24. 
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Macedonia,  gave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier  chap. 
reign  than  that  of  his  predeceflbr  had  been.  He  .  ^'  ,- 
was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  Romans ; 
and,  during  a  few  years  after  his  acceffion,  appear- 
ed to  have  no  caufe  of  difquietude  from  this  peo- 
ple. Although  he  had  adopted  the  meafures  of 
his  father,  and  endeavoured,  by  attention  to  his 
revenue,  his  army,  and  his  magazines ;  and  by 
forming  alliances  with  fome  of  the  warlike  Thra- 
cian  hordes  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  king- 
dom in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  in  condition  to 
affert  its  independence  ;  yet  he  appears  to  have 
excited  lefs  jealoufy  than  his  father  had  done  in 
the  minds  of  his  neighbours.  The  progrefs  which 
he  made  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  even 
of  the  Romans ;  until,  at  laft  awakened  by  the 
report  of  a  fecret  correfpondencc  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  the  republic  of  Carthage,  they  thought 
proper  to  fend  a  deputation  into  Macedonia,  in 
order  to  obferve  his  motions. 

By  the  deputies  employed  in  this  fervice,  the 
Romans  obtained  intelligence,  that  Perfeus  had 
made  advances  to  the  Achaeans  as  well  as  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  other  ftates ;  and  was  likely 
to  form  a  powerful  party  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  pub- 
lic councils  at  Rome  feemed  to  have  taken  a  refo- 
lution  to  rid  themfclves  of  this  objedt  or  caufe  of 
their  jealoufy,  by  fuppreffing  entirely  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy.  In  their  way  to  the  execution 
of  this  delign,  they  renewed  their  attention  to  the 
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QHAP.  ftate  of  parties  in  Greece,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile all  the  differences  that  might  incline  any 
of  thofe  republics  to  oppofe  them.  They  encou- 
raged Eumenes  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  after- 
wards appears  to  have  repented  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  this  matter,  to  ftate  his  complaints. 
They  brought  him  to  Rome  in  perfon,  and  cited 
him  before  the  Senate,  to  give  a  complete  detail  of 
the  circumftances  that  were  alarming  in  the  policy 
of  his  neighbour.  This  prince  having  been  thus 
brought  forward  as  a  formal  accufer  of  Perfeus, 
and  being  to  return  through  Greece,  in  order  to 
ofter  his  devotions  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was 
aflaulted  and  wounded  by  a  party  who  meant  to 
affaffinate  him ;  and  this  defign,  with  fome  other 
adls  of  violence,  being  imputed  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  the  war  which 
followed. 

The  Roman  Senate  had  already  granted  two 
feparate  commiffions,  the  one  of  a  deputation  to 
vifit  Macedonia,  and  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  king  ;  the  other  of  an  embafly  into  Egypt,  to 
confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolomy.  On  hearing 
of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  aflaflinate 
Eumenes,  they  diredled  one  of  the  Praetors,  Caius 
Sicinius,  with  a  proper  force,  to  pafs  into  Epirus ; 
and,  in  order  to  fecure  their  accefs  into  that  coun- 
try, to  take  pofleffion  of  Apollonia,  and  other 
towns  on  the  coaft.  But  a  mifunderftanding  then 
fubfifting  between  the  two  Confuls,  and  other 
principal  men  of  the  Senate,  caufed  fome  obftruc-- 
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tion  to  the  farther  immediate  profecution  of  the  chap, 

VII. 

war.  '—  V      ' 

Perfeus,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  fent  an  em- 
baffy  to  Rome  with  expoftulations  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  with  offers,  by  every  reafonable  conceflion 
that  the  Senate  or  the  People  could  require,  to 
avert  the  llorm  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
But  the  Romans,  affedting  refentment  of  the  in- 
juries they  pretended  to  have  received,  ordered 
his  ambaffadors,  without  delay,  to  depart  from 
Italy  ;  and  gave  intimation,  that,  if  for  the  future 
he  fhould  have  any  propofal  to  make,  he  might 
addrefs  himfelf  to  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Epirus. 

The  interview,  which  foon  after  took  place 
with  the  Roman  commiffioners,  terminated  with 
the  moft  evident  figns  of  hoftility  on  both  fides  \ 
The  king,  on  his  own  part,  having  taken  minutes  of 
what  paffed  at  their  conference,  fent  copies  to  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  in  order  to  exculpate  him- 
felf from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war  ;  and 
as  the  event  afterwards  iliowed  how  much  it  was 
the  interell  of  every  nation  to  fupport  him,  he 
being  the  only  power  that  could  furniih  protedlion 
againft  the  ufurpations  they  had  fo  much  reafoh 
to  dread  •,  fo  numbers,  already  moved  by  this  ap- 
prehcnfion,  were  inclined  to  favour  his  caufe. 
The  Rhadians,  then  a  formidable  naval  powfer, 
though   reftrained  by  fear  from  an  open  breach 
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with  the  Romans,  yet  gave  fufficient  evidence  of 
this  difpolition.  Eumenes  likewife,  though  made  a 
principal  inftrument  in  fomenting  the  prefent  quar- 
rel, foon  became  averfe  to  its  confequences.  The 
Beotians  and  Epirots,  as  well  as  the  lUyrians,  open- 
ly efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Macedonia  K 

Thefe  circumftances  were  ftated  at  Rome  as  ad- 
ditional grounds  of  complaint  againft  the  king ; 
and  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  part  he  had 
adled,  were  confidered  as  attempts  to  form  a  hof- 
tile  confederacy  againft  the  republic. 

Some  (hips  with  land-forces  were  accordingly 
affembled,  and  direded  towards  Epirus;  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  iflued,  in  the  ufual  form  of 
an  acl  or  refolution  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty- 
five  years,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na- 
tions who  furrounded  the  Mediterranean  fea.  The 
afcendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wars  or 
treaties,  had  made  them  common  objects  of  fear 
or  refped  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa.  The  Macedonians,  however,  as 
the  lateft  conquerors  of  the  world,  ftill  retained  a 
very  high  reputation  for  military  Ikill  and  valour. 
The  events  of  the  late  war  rather  furprifed  miin- 
kind,  than  convinced  them  of  any  decided  fupe- 
riority  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  The  no- 
velty of  a  new  enemy,  the  miftakes  or  mifcondudl 
of  the  late  king,  might  have  accounted  for  his  ill 
fuccefs.  The  kingdom  had  now  been  above  twen- 
ty 
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ty  years  exempted  from  any  fignal  calamity,  had  chap. 
re-eltabliflied  its  armies,  and  filled  its  magazines .  '  . 
and  its  coffers.  The  military  eflabliQiment  a- 
mounted  to  forty  thoufand  men ;  the  greater  part 
formed  and  difciplined  upon  the  plan  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  fupported  with  numerous  troops  of  irre- 
gulars from  the  warlike  cantons  of  Thrace.  The 
king  himfelf,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  fenfible 
that  the  florm  could  not  be  diverted,  affedled  rather 
to  defire  than  to  decline  the  conteil ;  and,  under 
all  thefe  circumflances,  nations  feemingly  lead  in- 
terefted  in  the  confequences,  were  intent  on  the 
fcene  that  was  about  to  be  opened  before  them. 

Eumenes,  Hill  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  recent 
provocations,  as  w^ell  as  inveterate  aniraolity  to  Per- 
feus,  prepared  to  fulfil  his  profeffions  in  behalf  of 
the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  having  re- 
cently formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Perfeus,  though  otherwife  inclined  by 
his  political  interell  to  counteradl  the  Macedonian 
power,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptolomy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  was  a  minor.  Antibchus  Epiphanes, 
who  had  lately  fucceeded  his  brother  Seleucus,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been  fome  time  an 
hoflage  at  Rome,  afl'edled  in  his  own  court  the 
manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue  ;  but  was  chiefly 
intent  on  his  pretentions  to  Caslefyria,  which  he 
hoped  to  make  good  under  favour  of  the  approach- 
ing conjundure  formed  by  the  minority  of  Ptolo- 
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CHAP,  my,  and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  forces  in 

VII.       ^ 

^    .  -  Greece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  king  of  Numidia, 
while  they  feverally  preferred  their  complaints 
againft  each  other  before  the  Senate  of  Rome,  vied 
likewife  in  their  profeffions  of  zeal  for  the  Roman 
republic,  and  in  their  offers  of  fupply  of  men,  hor- 
fes,  provifions,  or  ftiips. 

Gentius,   the  king  of  Illyricnm,  had  incurred ' 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Romans ;    but  remained  un- 
determined what  part  he  (hould  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  for 
Perfeus.  The  people  of  Greece,  in  their  feveral 
republics,  were  divided  among  themfelves.  The 
democratic  and  ariftocratical  parties  took  oppofite 
fides  ;  the  firft:  being  willing  to  exterminate  the 
nobles,  by  any  means  generally  favoured  the  king 
of  Macedonia.  The  others  were  either  inclined 
to  the  Romans,  or  wifhed  to  balance  the  rival 
powers,  fo  as  to  have  for  the  future,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  one,  fome  fecurity  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other  ^ 

The  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  fend- 
ing into  Epirus,  a  force  fo  fmali,  as  the  king  of 
Macedonia  might  have  cut  off  before  it  could  be 
properly  fupported  from  Italy  ;  but  their  com^ 
miffioners,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  addrefs 
to  amufe  the  king  with  a  negociation,  and  to  di- 
vert him,  during  the  firit  year  of  the  war,  from 
any  attempt  on  ApoUonia,  or  on  any  other  ftation 
at  which  this  divifion  of  their  forces  was  lodged. 

In 
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In  the  following  fummer,  about  feven  years  af-  c  H  a  p. 
ter  the  acceffion  of  Perfeus  to  the  throne  of  Mace-  "'  - 
donia,  the  projed  which  had  been  formed  at  Rome 
for  the  redudion  of  that  kingdom  being  commit- 
ted to  the  Conful  Licinius,  this  officer  with  his  le- 
vies followed  the  troops  which  had  been  tranfport- 
ed  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus  ;  and  while  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans,  with  that  of  their  allies,  affembled  in  the 
ftraits  of  Euboea,  the  armies  on  both  fides  began 
their  operations.  The  Macedonians  encamped  at 
Sycurium,  on  the  declivity  of  mount  OlTa.  The 
Roman  Conful  penetrated  into  ThefTaly ;  and, 
having  pafTed  the  river  Penaeus,  took  poll  at  Scea, 
twelve  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Attains,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  with  four  thoufand  men,  and  by  fmaller 
bodies  colle6led  from  different  ftates  of  Greece. 

Perfeus  endeavoured  to  lay  wafte  the  kingdom 
of  Pherae,  from  which  the  Romans  drew  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  an  adlion  enfued, 
in  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  both  armies  being  engaged,  the  Romans  were 
defeated  ;  and  the  Conful,  no  longer  able  to  fup- 
port  his  foraging  parties  on  that  fide  of  the  Pe- 
neus  againft  a  fuperior  enemy,  decamped  in  the 
night,  and  repafied  the  river. 

Although  this  vidlory  had  a  tendency  to  raile 
the  hopes  of  the  king,  it  was  by  him  wifely  con-' 
fide  red  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  the  overtures 
of  peace ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  negociation, 
it  was  reiblved,  that  the  conditions  which,  uader 
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CHAP,  the  misfortue  of  repeated  defeats,  had  been  oft'ei - 
^  ed  by  his  father,  fliould  be  made  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  prefent  treaty. 

It  appeared  to  Perfeus,  and  to  thofe  with  whom 
he  confulted,  that,  in  the  fequel  of  a  vidory,  this 
would  appear  an  ad:  of  moderation,  not  of  fear  ; 
that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dreaded  the  confe- 
quencfes  of  a  decided  fuperiority  on  either  lide, 
■would  favour  the  perfon  who  (liould  propofe  to 
have  peace  re-eftablifhed  on  moderate  terms  ;  and 
that  the  Romans,  being  induced  to  terminate  the 
war  under  the  effeds  of  a  defeat,  would  from 
thenceforward  refped  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
or  be  cautious  how  they  difturbed  its  tranquillity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  per- 
ceived, and  wifely  laid  hold  of  by  the  councils  of 
Perfeus,  it  by  no  means  efcaped  the  Roman  coun- 
cil of  war,  which  was  affembled  to  receive  the 
propofals  of  the  king. 

The  Romans,  whether  from  national  fpirit  or 
policy,  at  all  times  declined  entering  on  negocia- 
tions  or  treaties  in  confequence  of  defeats.  They 
fpurned  the  advances  of  a  vidorious  enemy,  while 
they  received  thofe  of  the  vanquifhed  with  con- 
defcenfion  and  mildnefs.  They  accordingly,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  treated  the  conceflions  of  Perfeus 
with  difdain,  haughtily  anfwering,  that  he  mufl 
fubmit  at  difcretion  ^ 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Perfeus 

with 
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with  extreme  furprife.     But  it  produced  ftill  far-  chap. 
ther  conceflions ;  and  inftead  of  refentment  from       ^ '    m 
the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  meflage,  with  an  offer 
to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  by 
his  father  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  fummer  having  pafTed  in 
the  operations  of  foraging  parties,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  adion,  the  Romans  retired  for  the  winter 
into  Beotia.  On  this  coaft  the  fleet,  not  havmg  met 
with  an  enemy  at  fea,  had  made  repeated  defcents 
to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants  who  had  declared  for  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Conful  took  pofleflion 
of  his  quarters,  without  any  refiftance,  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country.  In  this,  with  the  pro- 
grefs  that  was  made  by  the  army  employed  on  the 
fide  of  Ulyricum  in  detaching  that  nation  from 
Perfeus,  confifled  the  fervice  of  the  firft  campaign. 

Licinius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  ufual  term, 
was  relieved  by  his  fuccefTor  in  office,  A.  Hoftilius 
Marcius.  This  commander,  being  defeated  and 
baffled  in  fome  attempts  he  made  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appears  to  have  made 
a  campaign  ftill  lefs  fortunate  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decefTor  ;  and  the  Senate,  at  the  end  of  the  fum- 
mer, having  recalled  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
prefide  at  the  annual  eleftions,  fent  a  deputation 
in  his  abfence  to  vifit  the  army,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  caufe  of  their  mifcarriages,  and  th^  flownefs  of 
their  progrefs. 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced 

difappointmentK 
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CHAP,  difappointments  in  the  beginning  of  other  wars, 
.  '  ■  particularly  in  their  firlt  encounters  with  Pyrrhus 
and  with  Hannibal ;  and  had  reafon  to  exped;  a 
fimilar  efFedl  entering  on  the  prefent  conteft  ap- 
pear to  have  been  greatly  mortified  and  furpri- 
fed  at  this  unpromifing  afped  of  their  affairs. 
They  were  engaged  with  an  enemy  renowned  for 
difcipline,  who  had  made  war  a  trade,  and  the  ufe 
of  arms  a  profeffion  ;  while  they  themfelves,  it  ap- 
pears, for  a  confiderable  period  both  before  and 
after  the  prefent  war,  even  during  the  moft  rapid 
progrefs  of  their  arms,  had  no  military  eftablifh- 
ment  belides  that  of  their  civil  and  political  con- 
ftitutipn,  no  foldiers  befides  their  citizens,  and  no 
officers  but  the  ordinary  magiflrates  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

If  this  eltablifhment  had  its  advarrtages  %  it 
may  have  appeared,  on  particular  occafions,  like- 
wife  to  have  had  its  defeats.  The  citizen  may  have 
been  too  much  a  mailer  in  his  civil  capacity  to 
fubjedl  himfelf  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a  foldier  ; 
and  too  abfolute  in  his  capacity  of  military  officer 
to  bear  with  the  control  of  political  regulations. 
As  the  obligation  to  ferve  in  the  legions  was  gene- 
ral and  without  exception,  many  a  citizen,  at  leaft 
in  the  cafe  of  any  diftant  or  unpromifing  fervice, 
would  endeavour  to  fhun  his  tafk.  And  the  officer 
would  not  always  dare  to  enforce  a  difagreeable 
/  duty  on  thofe  by  whom  he  himfelf  was  eledled,  or 

on  whom  he  in  part  depended  for  farther  advance- 
ment in  the  State. 

At 
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.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  legions  were  chap 
augmented  from  five  thoufand  two  hundred  foot  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
and  two  hundred  horfe,  to  fix  thoufand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horfe ';  and  probably,  to  raife  the|po- 
litical  authority  of  the  Conful  more  effeclually  into 
that  of  a  military  commander  in  chief,  he  was  com- 
miffioned  to  name  the  Tribunes,  as  well  as  the  Cen- 
turions of  the  army,  which  was  to  ferve  under  his 
orders :  but,  upon  a  complaint  that  this  extenlion 
of  the  Conful's  powers  did  not,  by  enforcing  the 
difcipline  of  the  army,  ferve  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  made,  the  People  refumed  their  right  of 
election  in  the  appointment  even  of  inferior  officers. 

The  deputies,  now  fent  into-  Macedonia  by  the 
Senate,  reported,  that  the  legions  employed  in  that 
country  were  extremely  incomplete,  numbers  both 
of  the  lower  officers  and  private  men  being,  by 
the  dangerous  indulgence  of  their  leaders,  fufFer- 
ed  to  abfent  themfelves  from  their  colours  '.  This 
abufe  we  may  apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in 
a  fervice  that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who 
had  the  choice  of  their  own  commanders.  .  And 
from  fpeculative  ideas  on  the  fubjed,  if  we  were 
not  bound  to  be  governed  by  experience  as  the 
preferable  tutor,  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  rejed,  as  an 
improper  mode  of  forming  an  army,  that  very 
eftablilliment  by  which  the  Romans  conquered  the 
world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defed  of  fub- 
ordination  in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  but  the  de- 
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CHAP,  fedl  of  (kill,  alfo,   in   the   ufe   of  their  peculiar 

VTT  • 

.  '  ■  weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great  dif- 
parity  between  raw  and  veteran  troops.  The  ufe  o^ 
the  buckler  and  fword  required  great  (kill,  agility, 
and  mufcular  ftrength  ;  all  of  them  the  efFedt  of 
cxercife  and  of  continual  praftice.  In  battles, 
while  the  ftrong  and  the  Ikilful  efcaped,  the  weak 
and  the  aukward  were  likely  to  perifh ;  and  every 
action  not  only  exercifed  the  arms  of  thofe  who 
furvived,  but  made  a  feledlion  likewife  of  the  vi- 
gorous and  Ikilful,  to  be  referved  for  future  occa- 
fions.  Hence  the  experience  of  the  foldier  who  fur- 
vived many  adions  tended  to  confirm  his  courage, 
becaufe  his  efcape  was  in  a  great  meafure  the  efFedt 
of  his  {kill,  or  of  his  ftrength ;  and  upon  a  return 
of  fimilar  dangers,  gave  him  confidence  in  himfelf. 

And  hence  probably,  in  the  Roman  armies, 
much  more  than  in  thofe  of  modern  Europe,  the 
pradtifed  foldier  had  a  great  fuperiority  over  the 
novice  ;  and  citizens,  wjien  brought  into  the  field 
by  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  in  the  courfe  of 
every  campaign. 

In  the  prefent  conteft,  the  checks  of  the  firft  and 
the  fecond  year  of  the  war,  though  extremely  mor- 
tifying to  the  Ramans,  were  received  without  any 
ligns  of  irrefolution,  or  change  of  their  purpofe. 
In  the  third  year  after  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia  de- 
volved on  Q^  M arcius  Philippus^  who,  being  chofen 
one  of  the  Confuls,  drew  his  province  as  ufual  by 
lot.  This  officer  had  been  employed  in  one  of  the 
late  deputations  that  were  fent  into  Greece  ;  had 
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fliown  his  ability  in  the  courfe  of  negociations  chap. 
which  preceded  the  war ;  and  now,  by  his  con- , 
diidl  as  a  general,  broke  through  the  line  with 
which  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  pafles  of  the  mountains,  and  to  cover  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when  he  had  pene- 
trated into  Macedonia,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  end 
of  the  feafon,  and  for  want  of  proper  fupplies  of 
provifions  on  that  fide  of  the  .mountains,  unable 
any  farther,  in  the  prefent  feafon,  to  purfue  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained.  Here,  therefore,  he  ftaid 
only  to  deliver  his  army  to  Emilius  Paullus,  who 
had  been  named  to  fucceed  him.  This  was  the 
fon  of  that  Paullus,  who,  being  one  of  the  Con- 
fuls,  commanding  the  Roman  army  at  Cannae,  threw 
away  his  life  rather  than  furvive  the  defeat.  The 
fon  was  now  turned  of  fixty  ^  ;  and  by  the  length 
of  his  fervice,  and  the  variety  of  his  experience  in 
Liguria  and  Spain,  was  well  •  acquainted  with  the 
chances  of  war. 

Emilius  Paullus,  upon  his  election,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  liable  to  anfwer  for  the  faults  of 
his  predeceflbrs,  moved,  that  deputies  Ihould  be 
fent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the  army,  and  to 
make  a  report  of  its  ftate  before  he  himfelf  fhould 
enter  upon  the  command.  His  fpeech  to  the  Af- 
fembly  of  the  People,  when  about  to  depart  for  his 
province,  carries-a  ftriking  allulion  to  the  petulant 
freedom  with  which,  it  feems,  unfuccefsful  com- 
manders were  cenfured,  or  traduced  in  the  popular 
converfations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  defiance  with 
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CHAP,  which  he  propofed  to  filence  the  blame  that  might 
afterwards  be  attempted  againft  himfelf.  "  Let 
**  fuch  as  think  themfelves  qualified  to  advife  the 
"  general,"  he  faid,  "  now  accompany  me  into 
*'  Macedonia.  They  Ihall  have  a  paflage  on  board 
"  my  fhip  ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to  a 
**  place  in  my  tent  and  at  my  table ;  but  if  they 
"  now  decline  this  ofier,  let  them  not  afterwards 
*'  pretend  to  judge  of  what  they  neither  have  feen 
"  nor  underfl:and.  Let  them  not  at  a  diftance  fet 
"  up  their  own  opinion  againft  that  of  a  fellow- 
"  citizen,  who  is  on  the  fpot,  and  ferving  the  pub- 
"  lie  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability,  and  at  the  ha- 
"  zard  of  his  honours  and  of  his  life." 

Emilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus, 
with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  mountains,  on 
which  all  the  pafles  were  fecured.  After  fome  de- 
lay, during  which  he  was  employed  in  obferving 
.the  enemy's  pofition,  or  in  improving  the  dif- 
cipline  of  his  own  army,  he  fent  a  detachment  to 
difpoflefs  the  Macedonians  of  one  of  the  ftations 
which  they  occupied  on  the  heights,  and  with  orders 
to  the  officer  who  commanded  in  this  fervice,  that, 
if  he  fucceeded  in  it,  he  Ihould  defcend  to  the 
plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  whilit  he  himfelf, 
in  the  mean  time,  fhould  make  a  feint  to  attack 
them  in  front. 

The  poft  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perfeus 
relinquiflied  hi§  prefent  pofition,  and  fell  back  to- 
wards Fydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Aliacmon.   Here 
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it  became  neceflary  for  him  either  to  hazard  a  bat-  chap. 
tie,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country       ^  '  ^ 
behind  him,  to  feparate  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  firft,  and  made  choice  of  a  plain 
that  was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  while  it  was 
Ikirted  with  hills,  on  which  his  light  troops  could 
ad  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Roman  Conful  continued  to  prefs 
upon  him,  and  w^as  inclined  to  feize  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  deciding  the  war.  In  this  difpofition, 
both  armies,  as  by  appointment,  prefented  them- 
felves  on  the  plain  in  order  of  battle,  and  Emilius 
Paullus  feemed  eager  to  engage  ;  but,  as  he  him- 
felf  ufed  to  confefs,  having  never  beheld  an  ap- 
pearance fo  formidable  as  when  the  Macedonians 
levelled  their  fpears,  he  thought  proper  to  halt  ^ 
Though  much  difconcerted,  he  endeavoured  to 
preferve  his  countenance,  and  would  not  recede 
from  his  ground  ;  that  he  might  encamp  his  army 
where  they  now  ftood,  he  ordered  the  firft  line  to 
remain  under  arms,  and  ready  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, while  thofe  who  were  behind  them  began  to 
intrench  ;  having  in  this  manner  caft  up  a  breaft- 
work  of  confiderable  ftrength,  he  retired  behind 
it,  and  under  this  cover  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  camp  in  the  ufual  form. 

In  this  pofition  he  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  attack,  when  the  enemy  fliould  be  lefs  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  or  not  have  time  to  avail 

Vol.  I.  U  tbemfelves 
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CHAP,  themfelves  fo  much  of  that  formidable  order  which 
J^'    p  conftituted  the  Itrength  of  their  phalanx. 

Before  any  fuch  occafion  offered,  a  ikirmifh  took 
place  in  the  fields  between  the  two  armies.  A 
horfe  having  broke  loofe  from  the  camp  of  the 
Romans,  fled  towards  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  followed  by  numbers  of  one  fide,  and  met  by 
numbers  oii  the  other.  Thefe  parties  engaged,  oc" 
cafioned  a  general  alarm,  being  fupported  from 
their  refpedive  camps,  the  conflid  became  ferious, 
and  both  armies  turned  out  in  their  refpedive  or- 
ders of  battle.  The  ground  was  favourable  to  the 
phalanx ;  and  the  Macedonians,  though  hallily  form- 
ed,. dill  pofTefled  againfl  the  Romans  the  advantage 
of  their  weapons,  and  of  their  formidable  column. 
They  filled  up  the  plain  in  front,  and  could  not  be 
flanked.  They  had  only  to  maintain  their  ground, 
without  any  movement,  in  the  time  of  adtion,  to  dif- 
compofe  their  ranks,  or  hazard  being  broke  by  any 
change  of  pofition.  They  accordingly,  while  they 
preferved  their  line  in  front,  withftood  with  eafe 
the  firft  lliock  of  the  Roman  legions  ;  but  in  the  fe- 
quel,  being  difordered  by  the  partial  attacks  which 
were  made  at  intervals  by  the  manipules,  or  the 
feparate  divifions  of  the  Roman  foot,  they  incur- 
red the  fpecific  and  only  difadvantage  to  which 
-  they  were  expofed  from  fuch  an  enemy.  The 
parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were  attacked,  whether 
they  were  preflfed  in,  or  came  forward  to  prefs  on 
their  enemy,  could  not  keep  in  an  exad:  line  with 
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the  parts  that  were  not  attacked.     Openings  were  c  h  a  p„ 


accordingly  made,  at  which  the  Roman  foldier,  -. 
with  his  buckler  and  Ihort  fword,  could  enter, 
and  get  within  the  point  of  his  antagonift's  fpear. 
Emilius,  observing  this  advantage,  diredted  his  at- 
tack chiefly  on  thofe  places  at  which  the  front  of 
the  phalanx  feemed  to  be  disjointed  or  broken  ; 
and  the  legionary  foldier,  being  miied  with  the 
ranks  of  the  column,  in  this  condition  made  a 
havock  which  foon  threw  the  whole  into  dtforder 
and  general  rout  ^ 

Twenty  thoufand  of  the  Macedonians  were  kill . 
ed  in  the  field,  five  thoufand  were  made  prifoners 
in  their  flight ;  and  fix  thoufand  who  lliut  them- 
felves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna  were  obliged  to 
furrender  at  difcretion  ^. 

After  this  defeat,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with 
a  few  attendants,  fled  to  Pella,  where,  having  ta- 
ken up  his  children  and  the  remains  of  his  trea- 
fure,  amounting  to  ten  thoufand  talents,  or  about 
two  millions  Sterling  3,  he  continued  his  flight  to 
Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  Samothracia, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  famous  fanduary  of 
that  ifland. 

Emilius  advanced  to  Amphipolis,  receiving  the 
fubmiflion  of  all  the  towns  and  diflridls  as  he  pafl- 
ed.  The  Praetor,  Odavius,  then  commanding  the 
Roman  fleet,  befet  the  ifland  of  Samothracia  with 
his  fliips;  and,  without  violating  the  fanftuary, 

U  2  took 
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CHAP,  took  meafpres  which  effedlually  prevented  the 
t ,   ;  '  ,>  king's  efcape. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  with  fome  of  his  chil- 
dren, delivered  themfelves  up  to  the  Praetor,  and 
were  conduced  to  the  cainp  of  Emilius.  Here  the 
king  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  would  have 
embraced  the  viclor's  knees,  when  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, with  a  condefcenfion  that  is  extolled  by  an- 
gient  hiflorians,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  raifed  him 
from  the  ground,  but  reproached  him  as  the  ag- 
greflbr  in  the  late  conteft  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
with  a  leflbn  of  morality,  which  tore  up  the  wounds 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  bid  the  young  men 
who  were  prefent  look  on  this  obje6l  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  inftability  of  fortune,  and  of  the  vi- 
ciflitude  of  human  affairs. 

While  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coining  to  this 
iflue,  that  in  Illyricum  had  a  like  termination,  and 
ended  about  the  fame  time  in  the  captivity  of  the 
king. 

News  pf  JDoth  were  received  at  Rome  about  the 
fame  time,  and  filled  the  temples,  as  ufual,  with 
niultitudes  who  crowded  to  perform  the  public 
rites  of  thankfgiving  that  were  ordered  by  the  Se- 
nate. Soon  after,  emballies  arrived  from  all  the 
kings  and  ftates  of  the  then  known  world,  with 
addreffes  of  congratulation  on  fo  great  an  event. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  fqrm  a  plan  for  the  fet- 
tlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  refolved  to  extinguiili  the  monarchy,  to 
^ivide  its  territory  into  four  diflrids,  and  in  each 

to 
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to  eftabliih  a  republican  government,  adminiftered  chap. 

VII 

by  councils  and  magi  ft  rates  chofen  by  the  Jfeopie. ._  ^  '  .-,„ 
This,  among  the  Greeks,  could  pafs  for  an  e- 
ftablifhment  of  abfolute,  freedom  a  gift  which 
thefe  conquerors  affedled  to  have  in  referve  fot 
every  nation  connedled  with  Greece.  Ten  com- 
miffioners  were  named  to  carry  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution in  Macedonia,  and  five  were  appointed  for 
a  fimilar  purpofe  in  Illyricum.  Emilius  was  con- 
tinued in  his  command,  and  the  army  ordered  to 
remain  in  Macedonia  until  this  form  of  a  free 
conftitution  Ihould  be  enforced. 

The  commiffioners,  agreeably  to  their  inftruc- 
tions,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  feveral  diltrids,  and, 
probably  to  perpetuate  the  feparation  of  them,  or 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  communication  between 
their  inhabitants,  prohibited  them  to  intermarry, 
or  to  hold  any  commerce,  or  transfer  in  the  pro- 
perty of  land,  from  one  divifion  to  another. 

To  fome  other  reftridtions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  t6  difmember  this  once 
powerful  monarchy,  than  to  confer  freedom  on  the 
people,  they  joined  an  ad  of  favour,  in  conlider- 
ably  diminifliing  their  former  burdens,  reducing 
their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  had  ufually 
paid  to  their  own  kings :  and,  to  facilitate  or  to 
fecure  the  reception  of  the  republican  form  which 
was  devifed  for  them,  they  ordered  all  the  ancient 
nobles,  and  all  the  retainers  of  the  late  court,  as 
being  irreconcileable  with  the  fuppofed  equality  of 
citizens  under  a  republic,  to  depart  from  the  king- 
U  3  dom. 
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c  H  A  P.  dom,  and  to  choofe  places  of  relidence  for  them* 
v—v— -»  felves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  followed  with  refp&d  to  Illyi' 
ricum,  which  was  divided  into  three  diftrids ;  and 
the  kings  both  of  Macedonia  and  of  this  country, 
with  many  other  captives,  were  condudled  to  Rome 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  conquerors. 

Perfeus  is  faid  to  have  lived  as  a  prifoner  at  Al- 
ba, about  four  years  after  he  had  been  exhibited 
in  this  proceffion.  Alexander,  one  of  his  fons,  had 
an  education  calculated  merely  to  fecure  his  fub- 
liftencc,  by  enabling  him  to  ad  as  a  fcribe  or  a 
clerk,  a  ftation  in  which  he  came  to  be  adually 
employed  in  fome  of  the  public  offices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  Macedonian  war  was 
yet  undecided,  and  no  confiderable  advantage,  ei- 
ther of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  the  fide 
of  the  Romans,  they  ftill  preferved  the  ufual  arro- 
gance of  their  manner,  and  interpofed  with  the 
fame  imperious  afcendant  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
Alia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have  done  in 
confequence  of  the  moft  decilive  vidory.  It  was. 
at  this  time  that,  by  the  celebrated  meflage  of  Po- 
pilius  Lrenas,  they  put  a  flop  to  the  conquefts  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Egypt.  This  prince, 
trufting  to  the  full  employment  of  the  liloman  for- 
ces in  Greece,  had  ventured  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Ptolomy,  and  was  in  pofTeffion  of  every 
part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
occupied  inr  the  liege  of  this  place  when  Popilius 
arrived  and  delivered  an  injundion  from  the  Senate 
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of  Rome  to  defift.  The  king  made  anfwer,  That  he  chap. 
would  coniider  of  it.  "  Determine  before  you  pafs  ^ 
"  this  line,"  faid  the  Roman,  tracing  a  circle  with 
the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  This  people, 
however,  had  occalion,  during  the  dependence  of 
the  Macedonian  war,  to  obferve  that  few  of  their 
allies  were  willing  to  fupport  them  in  the  extremes 
to  which  they  feemed  to  be  inclined.  The  Epi- 
rots  had  actually  declared  for  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia. The  Rhodians  had  offered  their  mediation 
to  negociate  a  peace,  and  threatened  hoftility  a- 
gainft  either  of  the  parties  who  Ihould  refufe  to 
accept  of  it.  Even  Eumenes  was  fufpedled  of  ha- 
ving entered  into  a  fccret  treaty  with  Perfeus,  al- 
though the  fall  of  that  prince  prevented  any  open 
effects  of  their  concert. 

The  Romans,  neverthelefs,  difguifed  their  re- 
fentment  of  thefe  feveral  provocations,  until  their 
principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  fub- 
dued  ;  but  this  end  being  obtained,  they  kept  no 
meafures,  proceeding  againft  his  abettors  with  a 
feverity  which  in  thofe  times  was  fuppofed  to  be 
permitted  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than 
proportioned  to  the  offence  which  had  been  given. 
They  gave  orders  to  Emilius,  in  palling  through 
Epirus,  to  lay  that  country  under  military  execu- 
tion. Seventy  towns  were  accordingly  deftroyed, 
and  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  of  the  people 
fold  for  Haves. 

The  Senate  refufed  to  admit  the  ambaffadors  of 
Rhodes,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
people  on  their  vi(aofy  at  Pydna.     They  llripped 
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c  HA  P.  thofe  iflanders  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  late  treaty 
with  Antiochus,  and  ordered  them  to  difcontinue 
fome  duties  levied  from  Ihips  in  pafling  through 
their  found,  which  made  a  conliderable  part  of 
their  retenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming  in  perfon  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  Senate,  they  framed  a  refolution  to 
forbid  the  concourfe  of  kings  at  Rome.  Their 
meaning,  though 'exprefled  in  general  terms,  was 
evidently  levelled  at  this  prince  ;  and  they  ordered, 
that  when  he  Ihould  arrive  at  Brundulium,  this  re- 
folution fhould  be  made  known,  to  prevent  his 
nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though 
in  the  flyle  of  allies,  well  nigh  dropped  their  for- 
mer mafk,  and  treated  the  Grecian  republics  as 
fubjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  afTu- 
med  among  nations ;  while  their  flatefmen  flill 
retained  much  of  their  primeval  rufticity,  and 
did  not  conlider  the  diftindions  of  fortune  and 
equipage  as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  com- 
mand. Cato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  highell 
rank,  and  veiled  fucceffively  with  the  dignities  of 
Conful  and  of  Cenfor,  ufed  to  partake  in  the  la- 
bour of  his  own  flaves,  and  to  feed  with  them  from 
the  fame  difh  at  their  meals  * .  When  he  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily  al- 
lowance of  his  houfehold  was  no  more  than  three 
medimni,  or  ibout  as  many  bulhels  of  wheat  for 

I  Plutarch  in  Vit  Catonis,  p,  330. 
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his  family,  and  half  a  medimnus,  or  half  a  bufhel  chap, 
of  barley  for  his  horfes.  In  making  the  rounds » — sr^— » 
of  his  province  he  ufualJy  travelled  on  foot,  at- 
tended by  a  lingle  flave  who  carried  his  baggage  » . 
Thefe  particulars  are  mentioned  perhaps  as  cha- 
radlerillic  of  Cato ;  but  fuch  fmgularities  in  the 
manners  of  a  perfon  placed  fo  high  among  the  peo- 
ple, carry  fome  general  intimation  of  the  falhion 
and  pradice  of  the  times. 

A  fpirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth,  which  rejected  the  di- 
ftindtions  of  fortune,  and  checked  the  admiration 
of  private  wealth.  In  all  military  donations  the 
Centurion  had  no  more  than  double  the  allowance 
of  a  private  foldier,  and  no  military  rank  was  in- 
delible. The  Conful  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
one  year  ferved  not  only  in  the  ranks,  but  even  as 
a  Tribune  or  inferior  officer  in  the  next ;  and  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  difplayed  the  genius  and 
ability  of  the  general,  ftill  valued  himfelf  on  the 
courage  and  force  of  a  legionary  foldier. 

No  one  was  raifed  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
from  the  exertion  of  mere  perfonal  addrefs  and 
bodily  ftrength.  Men  of  the  higheil  condition 
fent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  lingle  com- 
bat, in  prefence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Marcus  Servilius,  a  perfon  of  confular 
rank,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority  with  which 
he  fpoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the  triumph  of 
Puulus  Emilias,  informed  the  People  that  he  him- 

felf, 

t  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Catonis,  p,  335.  ct  33?. 
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CHAP,  felf,  full  three  and  twenty  times,  had  fought  fingly 
.  ^"  ■  with  fo  many  champions  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
in  each  of  thefe  encounters  he  had  flain  and  ftrip- 
ped  his  antagonift.  A  combat  of  the  fame  kind 
was  afterwards  fought  by  the  younger  Scipio,  when 
ferving  in  Spain. 

Now  for  the  firft  time,  according  to  Livy,  the 
ftreets  of  Rome  were  paved  with  flone,  and  the 
highways  laid  with  gravel  ^ 

The  fumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  fuited  to 
the  idea  of  citizens  who  were  determined  to  con- 
tribute their  utmoft  to  the  grandeur  of  the  State ; 
but  to  forego  the  means  of  luxury  or  perfonal  di- 
flindion.  Roman  ladies  were  reflrained,  except 
in  religious  proceffions,  from  the  ufe  of  carriages 
any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  the  diftance  of 
Icfs  than  a  mile  from  its  walls ;  and  yet  the  fpace 
over  which  they  were  to  preferve  their  commu- 
nications extended  to  a  circuit  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  began  to  be  fo  much  crowded  with  buildings 
or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  redudlion  of  Ma- 
cedonia, it  was  become  necelTary  to  reftrain  pri- 
vate perfons  from  encroaching  on  the  ftreets, 
fquares,  and  other  fpaces  referved  for  public  con- 
venience. In  a  place  of  this  magnitude,  and  fo 
ftocked  with  inhabitants,  the  female  fex  was  alfo 
forbid  the  ufe  of  variegated  or  party-coloured 
clothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  in 
the  ornament  of  their  perfons.  This  law  being- 
repealed,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  Cato,  this 

citizen, 

t  Liv.  lib,  xli.  c.  27. 
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citizen,  when  he  came  veiled  with  the  authority  chap. 

VII 

of  Cenfor,  to  take  account  of  the  equipages,  clothes,       "    • 
and  jewels  of  the  women,  taxed  each  of  them  ten- 
fold for  whatever  was  found  in  her  M'^ardrobe  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
denarii,  or  about  fifty  pounds  Sterling  ^ 

The  attention  of  the  legillature  was  carried  in- 
to the  detail  of  entertainments  or  fealls.  In  one 
ad  the  number  of  the  guefts,  and  in  a  fubfequent 
one  the  expence  of  their  meals,  was  limited.  By 
the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about  twenty  years  af- 
ter the  redudion  of  Macedonia,  a  citizen  was  al*  > 
lowed,  on  certain  high  feftivals,  to  expend  three 
hundred  afles,  or  about  twenty  Ihillings  Sterling  j 
on  other  feftivals  of  lefs  note,  one  hundred  afles, 
or  about  fix  ihillings  and  eight  pence  ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  no  more  than  ten  aiTes, 
or  about  eight  pence  ;  and  was  not  allowed  to 
ferve  up  more  than  one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  pro- 
vifo  that  it  ihould  not  be  crammed  or  fatted  ^ 

Superftition  made  a  principal  article  in  the  cha* 
rader  of  the  people.  It  fubjedted  them  continual- 
ly to  be  occupied  or  alarmed  with  prodigies  and 
ominous  appearances,  of  which  they  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  eifeds  by  rites  and  expiations,  as 
ftrange  and  irrational  as  the  prefages  on  which 
they  had  grounded  their  fears.  Great  part  of  their 
time  was  accordingly  taken  up  with  procelfions 
and  public  ihews,  and  much  of  their  fubftance, 

even 

I  Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  i— (».  2  Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  e,o. 
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CHAP,  even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  herds'. 

VII  . 

was  occafionally  expended  in  facrifices,  or  in  the 
performance  of  public  vows.  The  firft  officers  of 
State,  in  their  fundions  of  priefthood,  perform- 
ed the  part  of  the  cook  and  the  butcher ;  and, 
while  the  Senate  was  deliberating  on  queftions-  of 
great  moment,  examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim, 
in  order  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determined. 
"  You  mud  delift,"  faid  the  Conful  Cornelius,  en- 
tering the  Senate  with  a  countenance  pale  and 
marked  with  aftonilhraent ;  "  I  myfelf  have  vifi- 
"  ted  the  boiler,  and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  con- 
"  fumed  \" 

According  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  thofc 
times,  forcery  was  a  principal  expedient  employed 
by  thofe  who  had  fecret  defigns  on  the  life  of  their 
neighbour.  It  was  fuppofed  to  make  a  part  in 
the  ftatutory  crime  of  poifoning  4;  and  the  fame 
imagination  which  admitted  the  charge  of  forcery 
as  credible,  was,  in  particular  inftances,  when  any 
perfon  was  accufed,  eafily  convinced  of  his  guilt ; 
infomuch  that  fome  thoufands  were  at  times  con- 
victed together  of  this  imaginary  crime  3. 

Either  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were 
at  times  fubjedl  to  ftrange  diforders,  or  the  magi- 
flrate  gave  credit  to  wild  and  improbable  reports. 
The  flory  of  the  Bachanals,  dated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  five  hundred  and  lixty-fix,  or  about  twen- 
ty years  before  the  conqueft  of  Macedonia,  may 

be 

I  The  Ver  Sacrum  waj  a  general  facrifice  of  all  the  young  of  their  herds 
for  a  whole  year. 

1  Liv.  lib.  xli.  c.  15.  3  Liv,  lib.  xsxix.  c.  41. 

4  Vcntficiiun. 
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}>e  confidered  as  an  inftance  of  one  or  of  the  other*,  chap. 
A  fociety,  under  the  name  of  Bachanals,  had  been .  ^"'  , 
niftituted,  with  folemn  engagements  to  fecrecy,|on 
the  fuggeflion  of  a  Greek  pretender  to  divination. 
The  defire  of  being  admitted  to  partake  in  the 
wonders  of  this  myfterious  fociety  prevailed 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  fe£t  became  extremely 
numerous.  As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night, 
they  were  faid  at  certain  hours  to  extinguifh  their 
lights,  and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  every  practice 
of  horror,  rape,  inceft,  and  murder  ;  crimes  under 
which  no  fed  or  fraternity  could  pofTibly  fublift, 
but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this 
credulous  age,  gave  occalion  to  a  fevere  inquili- 
tion,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  perfons  at  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  fuperftition,  however,  of  thofe 
times,  in  fome  of  its  effedts,  vied  with  genuine  re- 
ligion ;  and,  by  the  regard  it  infpired,  more  efpe- 
cially  for  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a  prin- 
ciple of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and  in 
many  inftances  fuperfcded  the  ufe  of  penal  or  cora- 
pulfory  laws. 

When  the  citizen  fwore  that  he  would  obey  the 
call  of  the  magiftrate  to  enlift  in  the  legions  ;  when 
the  Ibldier  fwore  that  he  would  not  dcfert  his  co- 
lours, diiobey  his  commander,  or  fly  from  his  ene- 
jny  ;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  call  of  the  Cenfor,  re- 
ported on  oath  the  .amount  of  his  cffeds ;  the 
State,  in  all  thofe  inilances,  with  perfedl  confi- 
dence 

t  Liv,  lib.  xxxix.  c.  8.  et  fequen. 
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CHAP,  dence  relied  on  the  good  faith  of  her  fubieds,  and 

VII.  J  •       J 

•  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  thefe  obfervations  refer, 
that  is,  in  the  fixth  century  of  the  Roman  State, 
the  firft  dawning  of  literature  began  to  appear.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  a  cuftom  prevailed  among 
the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other  rude  na- 
tions, at  their  feafls  to  ling  or  rehearfe  heroic  bal- 
lads which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or  thofe  of 
their  anceftors  ?.  This  practice  had  been  fome 
time  difcontinued,  and  the  compofitions  themfelves 
were  loft.  They  were  fucceeded  by  pretended 
monuments  of  hiftory  equally  falacious,  the  ora- 
tions which,  having  been  pronounced  at  funerals, 
were,  like  titles  of  honour,  preferved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  every  noble  houfe,  but  which  were  ra- 
ther calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  families, 
than  to  preferve  the  records  of  ftate  ^. 

The  Romans  owed  the  earlieft  compilations  of 
their  hiftory  to  Greeks ;  and  in  their  own  firft 
attempts  to  relate  their  ftory  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people  3.  Naevius  and  Ennius,  who 
were  the  firft  that  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue,  com- 
pofed  their  relations  in  verfe.  Livius  Andronicus, 
and  afterwards  Plautus  and  Terence,  tranflated  the 
Greek  fable,  and  exhibited  on*  the  ftage  at  Rome, 
not  the  Roman,  but  Grecian  manners.  The  two 
laft  are  faid  to  have  been  perfons  of  mean  condi- 
tion ',  the  one  to  have  fubfifted  by  turning  a  ba- 
ker's 

I  Cic.  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  ip«  a  Ibid.  p.  394. 

3  Dion*  Hal.  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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ker's  mill,  the  other  to  have  been  a  captive  and  a  chap. 
Have.     Both  of  them  had  probably  poffefled  the .  ^l^    - 
Greek  tongue  as  a  vulgar  dialed,  which  was  yet 
fpoken  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  became  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
compofitions  of  Philemon  and  Menander  ^ 

Their  comedies  were  adted  in  the  flreets,  with- 
out any  feats  or  benches  for  the  reception  of  an 
audience.  But  a  nation^fo  little  ftudious  of  ordi- 
nary conveniencics,  and  contented  to  borrow  their 
literary  models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being 
mere  imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior, 
were,  however,  in  their  political  and  military  cha- 
radler,  fnperior  to  all  other  nations  whatever;  and, 
at  this  date,  had  extended  a  dominion,  which  ori-  U.  c.  586. 
ginally  coniifted  of  a  poor  village  on  the  Tiber,  to 
an  empire  and  territory  that  is  now  fcarcely  equal- 
led by  any  k  |ngdom  or  ftate  in  the  well  of  Europe. 


CHAP, 


1  The  people  of  Cumje,  about  tins  time,  applied  for  leave  to  have  their  pik 
2UC  liils,  for  the  time,  expi  icfled  in  Latin. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

State f  Manners^  and  Policy  of  the  Times  continued. — 
Repeated  Complaints  from  Carthage. — Hojlile  Dif- 
pojition  of  the  Romans. — Refolution  to  remove  Car- 
thage from  the  coajl. — Meafures  taken  for  this 
purpofe. — Carthage  hejieged. — Taken  and  dejlroy- 
ed. — Revolt  of  the  Macedonians. — Their  Kingdom 
reduced  to  the  Form  of  a  Roman  Province.- — Fate 
of  the  Achaan  League. — Operations  in  Spain. — 
Condu6l  of  Viriatbus.^^State  of  Numantia. — Blo- 
cade  of  Numantia. — Its  Deflru6iion. — Revolt  of 
the  Slaves  in  Sicily. — Legal  EJlahliJhments  and 
Manners  of  the  City, 

^vm  ^'  '  I  'HE  redudion  of  Macedonia  was  in  many  re- 
'' "  V  ■  '*  Jl  fpedls  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of 
Rome.  Before  this  date  Roman  citizens  had  been 
treated  as  fubjedls  of  their  own  government,  and 
permitted  themfelves  to  be  taxed.  They  were 
required  at  every  cenfus  to  make  a  return  of  their 
effedts  upon  oath,  and,  befides  other  ftated  or  oc- 
caiional  contributions  to  the  public,  paid  a  certain 
rate  on  the  whole  value  of  their  property.  But 
upon  this  event  they  aiTumed  more  entirely  the 
charadler  of  fovereigns ;  and  having  a  treafury 
replenifhed  with  the  fpoils  of  their  new  conquefl-, 
exempted  themfelves  from  their  former  burdens. 

The  acceflion  of  wealth,  faid  to  have  put  jtheni 
in  this  condition,  is  varioully  reported.  Livy 
quotes  Valerius  Antias  as  {Rating*  it  at  millies  du- 

centieSi 
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centiesy  or  about  a  million  Sterling  ;  Velleius  Pa- 
terculiis  dates  it  at  double  this  fum,  and  Pliny  at 
fomewhat  more  K  But  the  higheft  of  thefe  com- 
putations does  not  appear  fufficient  to  produce  the 
effedt.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  treafury,  confiftingof  the  funis  fo  fre- 
quently depolited  at  the  triumphs  of  victorious 
leaders,  the  tributes  received  from  Carthage  and 
Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the  tithes  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition  not  of  the  fpoils  of 
Macedonia  merely,  but  of  the  revenue  conflituted 
in  that  country,  put  the  Romans  at  laft  in  con- 
dition to  exempt  themfelves  from  taxation;  an 
effed  which  no  definite  fum  could  produce,  if 
fubjed:  to  the  drain  of  continual  expence,  without 
the  fupply  of  a  proportional  revenue  to  replace 
it.  The  Roman  treafury,  when  examined  .about 
ten  years  after  this  date,  was  found  to  contain,  in 
bars  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in  coin,  not  much 
more  than  half  a  million  Sterling^:  a. fum  furcly 
which,  without  a  proper  and  regular  fupply,  muft 
have  been  foon  exhaufted. 

From  the  conclulion  of  the  war  w^ith  Perfeus, 
the  Romans,  for  twenty  years,  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  engaged  with  any  conliderable  enemy  ;  and 
their  numerous  colonies,  now  difperfed  over  Italy, 
from  Aquilea  to  Rhegium,  probably  made  great 
advances,  during  this  period,  in  trade,  agriculture, 
and  the  other  arts  of  peace.     Among  their  public 

Vol.  I.  X  works 

I  Vtllelus,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

2  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3.     In  gold  16,810^.  in  filver  22,070  ..^.  and  iji 
coin  6it,8c^cco  11.  S.    Arbuthr.ot  of  Ancient  Coins. 
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CHAP,  works  are  mentioned,   not  only  temples  and  for- 
'  tifications,   particulars  in  which  nations  attain  to 

magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but  likewife  aque- 
duds,  market-places,  pavements,  highways,  and 
other  conveniencies,  the  preludes  or  attendants  of 
wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  againft  the  repeated  eledion 
of  the  fame  perfon  into  the  office  of  Gonful,  ex- 
claimed againft  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and  al- 
leged, that  fo  many  citizens  could  not  fuppor^ 
their  extravagance  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  the  provinces,  on  occafion  of  their  re- 
peated appointments  to  command.  "  Obferve,'* 
he  faid,  **  their  villas  how  curioufly  built,  how 
"  richly  furnifhed  with  ivory  and  precious  wood. 
"  Their  very  floors  are  coloured  or  ftained  in  the 
"  Punic  faihion'." 
Lex  Laws  had  been  formerly  provided  to  fix  the  age 

at  which  citizens  might  be  chofen  into  the  differ- 
ent offices  of  State  2.  And  on  the  occafion  on 
which  Cato  made  this  fpeech,  it  was  enabled  that 
the  fame  perfon  could  not  be  repeatedly  chofen. 
At  the  fame  time  were  made  thofe  additions  to 
former  fumptuary  laws  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  Cenfus,  or  enrolment  of  the 
People,  became  an  objed:  of  more  attention  than 
formerly  :  even  the  Latin  allies,  though  fettling 

at 


Annalis, 


I  Vid.  Pompeium  Feftum. 
rife 


1  Vid.  rompeium  reftum. 

2  It  appears  that,  by  this  law,  being  Queftors  at  thirty-one,  they  might 
rife  to  the  confulate  at  forty-thrce. 
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at  Rome,  were  not  admitted  as  citizens' ;  as  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
numbers  of  the  people,  they  generally  multered  ■  '  ^  '  j 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thoiifand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain  with 
the  more  regular  and  formidable  rivals  of  their 
power,  they  Itill  employed  their  legions  on  the 
frontier  of  their  provinces  in  Spain,  Dalmatia,  Li- 
guria,  and  on  the  defcents  of  the  Alps.  They 
opened,  for  the  firfl  time,  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Tranfalpine  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  republic  of  Marfeilles  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  they  protected  that  mercantile  fettlement 
from  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes,  who  infefted 
them  from  the  maritime  extremities  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines.  In  the  differences  which 
arofe  among  hordes  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
were  frequently  admitted  as  umpires,  gave  au- 
dience to  the  parties,  enforced  their  own  decrees, 
and  difpofed  of  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  their 
pleafure.  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  condud: 
and  policy  of  all  the  different  powers  with  whom 
they  were  at  any  time  likely  to  be  embroiled,  and 
generally  conduded  their  tranfadions,  even  with 
nations  fuppofed  independent,  as  they  adjufted  the 
bufinefs  of  their  own  diftant  poflefFions,  by  com- 
miflion  or  deputation  from  the  Senate  empowered 
to  decide,   with  the  leaft  polTible  delay,  on  fucli 

X  2  matters 

T  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Flamininus,  mentions  a  law  by  which  tha  Cen- 
fors  were  obliged  to  enrol  every  freeman  that  offered.  The  Latins  com- 
plained, that  their  towns  were  depopulated  by  emigrations  to  Rome.  Liv. 
ib.  xli.  c.  9. 
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CHAP,  matters  as  mie;ht  arife  in  the  place  to  which  their 

vni,  .        ° 

^^^ — ,, — .  deliberations  referred. 

The  number  of  commiflioners  employed  in  thefe 
fervices,  for  the  moft  part,  was  ten,  Thefe  took 
informations,  formed  plans,  and  made  their  re- 
ports for  the  final  decifion  of  the  Senate  ;  a  prac- 
tice fortunate  or  well  advifed,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  refpedlable  body,  in  rotation,  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that 
world  which  they  were  dellined  to  govern. 

The  Senate  itfelf,  though  from  its  numbers  and 
the  emulation  of  its  members,  likely  to  erabarrafs 
affairs  by  debate,  delay,  and  the  rafh  publication 
of  its  fecret  deligns,  in  reality  polTeired  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  decifion,  fecrecy  and  difpatch,  that 
could  be  obtained  in  the  moft  feled  executive 
council,  in  fo  much  that  their  intentions  fre- 
quently continued  to  be  fecret,  until  they  became 
known  in  the  execution  or  efted:.  It  was  thus,  that 
although  the  king  of  Pergamus  made  a  journey  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the  Romans  to  a  war  with 
his  rival  the  king  of  Macedonia  ;  that  although  he 
preferred  his  complaints  in  the  Senate,  and  prevail- 
ed in  obtaining  a  rcfolution  to  make  war  ;  yet  no 
part  of  the  tranfadion  was  public,  until  after  the 
king  of  MacTedonia  was  a  prifoner  at  Rome.  And 
this  numerous  aflembly  of  citizens  or  ftatefmen, 
maintained  throughout,  and  during  a  long  period, 
one  feries  of  conftant  and  uniform  defign,  equally 
calculated  in  peace  to  extend  their  dominion  by 
intrigue,  as  in  war  by  conqueft.     During  the  pre- 
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fent  refpite  from  any  conliderable  war,  ftill  intent  chat, 
on  the  enlargement  of  their  influence,  they  balan-  ^  ^  -; 
ced  the  kingdoms  of  Pergamus,  Bythinia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  againft  one  another,  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
be  able  at  pieafure  'to  opprefs  any  one  that  fhould 
become  refractory  or  incur  fufpicion  of  any  hoftile 
delign.  And  in  k  like  Itrain  [of  deliberate  arti- 
fice, they  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  on 
a  minor,  the  fon  of  Antiochus,  who  himfelf,  at  the 
death  of  his  father  Seleucus,  had  fucceeded  to  the 
excluiion  of  Demetrius  his  elder  brother,  then  an 
holiage  at  Rome/.  And  under  pretence  of  this 
minority,  they  fent  a  commiffion  to  take  charge  of 
the  kingdom,  were  advancing  fall  to  the  entire 
pofleflion  of  it,  when  their  commiffioners  at  An- 
tioch  were  affaulted  with  connivance  of  the  court. 
Odlavius  one  of  the  number  was  killed,  and  the 
others  forced  to  fly  from  the  country. 

On  this  occafion  Demetrius,  the  more  legitimate 
<:laimant  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  being  fliill  detain- 
ed in  a  fpecies  of  liberal  confinement  at  Rome, 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  to  urge  his 
pretenfions,  and  to  prevail  on  the  Senate  to  reflore 
him  to  the  fucccflion  of  his  father's  crown :  but 
thefe  crafty  ufurpers,  notwithftanding  the  ofl^ence 
they  had  received  from  thofe  by  whom  this  prince 
was  excluded  from  his  right,  preferred  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  over  a  minor  king,  to  the 
precarious  aflfection  or  gratitude  of  an  adlive  fpi- 
rited   young  man,   educated   among    themfelves, 

X  3  8n4 
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CHAP,  and  taught  by  their  own  example  to  know  his  in- 
i      y   •  terell,  and  the  means  of  fupporting  it ;  and  they 
accordingly  denied  his  requeft. 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  efcape  from 
Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his  tu- 
tor, got  unrivalled  poffeflion  of  the  kingdorn.  To 
pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  one  of  the  firft 
adls  of  his  reign,  he  fent  the  murderer  of  their  late 
commiffioner,  Odavius,  in  chains,  to  be  punilhed 
at  their  difcretion.  But  the  Senate  difdained  to 
wreack  their  public  wrongs  on  a  private  criminal ; 
or,  having  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  nation 
at  large,  were  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  punifli- 
men  of  a  fmgle  perfon.  They  fuffered  the  pri- 
foner,  accordingly  as  beneath  their  attention,  to 
depart. 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  pro- 
moted the  difmemberment  of  the  monarchy,  in 
caufing  it  to  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers, 
who  were  then  joined  in  the  fovereignty,  and  ri- 
vals for  the  fole  poffeflion  of  the  throne  ' . 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  tranfadions,  in 
:which  the  Romans,  by  means  iii  appearance  paci- 
fic, were  hallening  to  univerfal  dominion,  the  Se- 
pate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa,  leading 
to  a  conteft  of  which  the  event  was  more  decilive 
in  their  advances  to  ernpire,  than  that  of  any  other 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  In 
their  condud:  throughout,  being  now  lefs  folicitous 
than  formerly  of  what  the  world  (hould  think, 
they,  contrary  to  their  ufual  pretenflons  to  nation- 
al 
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al  generofity  and  liberality,  facrificed  without  re-  chap. 
ferve,  the  ftates  which  oppofed  them,  to  the  ambi-  u.   ^  '  i 
tion,  or  to  the  meaneft  jealoufy,  of  their  own  re- 
public '. 

The  province  of  Emporiae,  a  diilrid:  lying  on 
the  coaft,  and  the  richeft  part  •of  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  had  been  violently  feized  by  Gala,  late 
king  of  Numidia,  and  father  of  MaffiniflTa.  It  had 
been  reftored  to  Carthage  by  Syphax,  when  he 
fupplanted  the  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom  ;  but  now  again  ufurped  by  Maffi- 
nifla,  when  replaced  on  his  throne  by  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  likewife  difpofed  to  fup- 
port  him  in  his  claim  to  the  fubjed  in  difpute  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  precluded  by  the  late  trea- 
ty from  making  w^ar  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans, 
had  recourfe  to  complaints  and  reprefentations, 
which  they  made  at  Rome,  both  before  and  after 
the  reduction  ^f  Macedonia.  The  Roman  Senate 
had,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  eluded  thefe  com- 
plaints, and,  during  this  time,  was  in  the  pradtice 
of  fending  commiffioners  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence of  hearing  the  parties  in  this  controverfy, 
but  with  inftrudlions  or  difpofitions  to  favour  Maf- 
finifla,  and  to  obferve,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  con- 
dition and  the  movements  of  their  ancient  rival  -. 

The  Carthaginians,  yet  pofTefled  of  ample  re- 
fources,  and,  if  wealth  or  magnificence  could  con- 
ftitute   ftrength,   ftill  a  powerful   nation ;    being 

X  4  w^eary  ' 
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CHAP,  weary  of  many  vain  applications  and  fuits,  took 
.  ^^^^'  .  their  refolution  to  arm,  and  to  aflert  by  force  their 
claim  to  the  territory  in  queflion. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  refolution,  they 
were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of  MaflinilTa, 
commanded  by  himfelf,  though  now  about  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  were  defeated  ^ 

This  unfortunate  event  at  once  difappointed 
their'hopes,  and  expofed  them  to  the  refentment 
of  the  Romans,  who  confidered  the  attempt  to  do 
themfelves  juftice,  as  a  contravention  of  the  late 
treaty,  and  a  violation  of  the  peace  fublifting  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had 
been  for  fome  time  a  fubje(5t  of  debate  in  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  Deputies  had  been  fent  into  Africa, 
to  procure  the  inform.ation  that  was  necelTary  to 
determine  tiiis  queftion.  Among  thefe  Cato,  being 
^Iruck  with  the  greatnefs,  wealth,  and  populouf- 
nefs  of  that  republic,  and  with  the  amazing  ferti- 
lity of  its  territory,  when  he  made  his  report  irj 
the  Senate,  carried  in  a  fold  of  his  gown  a  par- 
cel of  figs,  which  he  had  brought  from  thence. 
*'  Thefe,"  he  faid,  "  are  the  produce  of  a  land 
•'  that  is  but  three  days  fail  from  Rome.  Judge 
•"  \\hat  Italy  may  have  to  fear  from  a  country 
**  whofe  produce  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  its  own. 
'^  That  country  is  now  in  arms ;  the  fword  is 
'-'  drawn  againfc  MaiiiniJla  j  but  when  thruil  in 

"  his 
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<*  his  fide,  will  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boafted  chap. 
"  vidlories  have  not  fubdued  the  Carthaginians,  <—  ^  '  '■"' 
**  but  given  them  experience,  taught  them  caution, 
"  and  inltruded  them  how  to  difguife,  under  the 
"  femblance  of  peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find 
"  to  be  marfhalled  againft  you  in  their  dock's  and 
"  in  their  arfenals."  This,  and  every  other  fpeech 
on  the  fiibjed,  the  partial  feverity  of  this  celebra- 
ted counfellor  concluded  with  his  famous  faying, 
which  was  but  too  favourably. received,  *<  That 
"  Carthage  fhould  be  deftroyed  *  ;"fo  little  fore- 
fight  have  nations  of  the  ruin  they  prepare  for 
themfelves  by  the  deftrudtion  of  others. 

Scipio  Nafica,  however,  another  fpeaker  in  this 
debate,  refilled  the.  dodrine  of  Cato  ;  reprefented 
the  forces  of  Carthage  as  not  fufiicient  to  alarm 
the  Romans  ;  or,  if  really  greater  than  there  was 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe  them,  no  more  than  were  re- 
quired to  call  forth  into  adtion  or  keep  alive  the 
virtues  of  a  people  who,  for  want  of  proper  exer- 
tion, were  already  begun  to  decline  in  ftrength, 
vigilance,  difcipline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diverfity  of  opinions,  it  appeared  foon 
after,  that  the  Senate,  endeavouring  to  palliate  the 
meafure,  by  fome  appearance  of  moderation  in  the 
terms,  refolved  not  to  deltroy,  but  to  remove  the 
inhabitants  of  Carthage  to  a  new  fttuation,  at  ieall 
ten  miles  from  the  fea  ^. 

The 

I  Delenda  eft  Carthago. 
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CHAP.  The  Carthaginians,  after  their  late  unfortunate 
adventure  with  MaffinilTa,  were  willing  to  preferve 
their  efFedts,  and  to  purchafe  tranquillity  by  the 
loweft  conceflions.  But  as  the  meafure  now  pro- 
pofed  by  the  Roman  Senate  amounted  to  a  depri- 
vation of  all  that  immoveable  property  which  was 
veiled  in  houfes  or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire 
fupprcffion  of  all  thofe  local  means  of  fubfiftence 
which  could  not  be  eafily  transferred  from  the  coaft 
to  an  inland  lituation,  it  was  fuppc^ed  that  their 
confent  could  not  be  ealily  obtained,  and  it  was 
accordingly  refolved  to  keep  the  deiign  a  fecret, 
until  effedlual  means  were  prepared  for  its  exe- 
cution. 

The  Confuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
were  an{lru<aed  to  arm,  and  to  pafs  with  their  for- 
ces into  Sicily.  As  their  arrival  on  that  ifland, 
which  was  then  in  a  ilate  of  profound  peace,  evi- 
dently implied  a  defign  upon  Africa,  the  people  of 
"Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an  early 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  fent  a  depu- 
tation to  make  them  a  tender  of  their  own  fea- 
port  and  town,  as  a  fit  harbour  and  place  of  arms  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  forces.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, meanwhile,  were  diftraded  with  oppofite 
counfels.  Confidering  their  prefent  troubles  as  ori- 
ginating in  the  war  with  MaffiniiTa,  they  laid  the 
blame  on  Hafdrubal  the  fuppofed  author  of  it,  and 
him  with  his  abettors  they  ordered  into  exile  ;  but 
without  coming  to  any  other  refolutions,  formed  a 
commiffion,  w^ith  full  powders  to  proceed  as  circum- 
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ilances  might  require,  and  agree  to  whatever  they  c  h  a  p. 
fhould  find  moft  expedient  for  the  commonwealth.  ^_  ^  '  • 
Thefe  commiffioners,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  find- 
ing no  difpofitibn  in  the  Senate  to  treat  with  them 
upon  equal  terms,  refolved  if  poflible  to  arreft,  by 
the  moft  humble  conceffions,  the  fword  that  was 
lifted  up  againft  their  country.  They  according- 
ly acknowledged  the  imprudence  of  their  late  con- 
dud,  and  implored  forgivenefs.  They  quoted  the 
fentence  of  banifhment  palTed  upon  Hafdrubal  and 
his  party,  as  an  evidence  of  their  contrition  for  the 
hoftilities  lately  offered  to  MaffinifTa ;  and  they 
made  a  formal  furrender  of  their  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

In  return  to  this  ad  of  pufillanimity  and  folly, 
they  were  told,  with  an  artful  refervation,  that  the 
Romans,  approving  their  condud,  meant  to  leave 
them  in  pofleffion  of  their  freedom,  their  laws,  their 
territory,  and  of  all  their  effeds,  whether  private 
or  public  :  but,  as  a  pledge  of  their  compliance 
with  the  meafures  that  might  be  necelTary  to 
prevent  the  return  of  former  difputes,  they  de- 
manded three  hundred  hoftages,  the  children  of 
Senators,  or  of  the  firft  families  in  Carthage.  This 
demand  being  reported  in  the  city  gave  a  general 
alarm ;  but  the  authors  of  thefe  counfels  were  too 
far  advanced  to  recede.  They  tore  from  the  arms  of 
their  parents  the  children  of  families  the  moil  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  amidft 
the  cries  of  afflidion  and  defpair,  embarked  thofe 
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c  H  A  P.  hollages  for  Sicily.  Upon  this  illand  they  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  Roman  Gonfuls,  and  were  by 
them  fent  forward  to  Rome. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament,  with- 
out explaining  themfelves  any  further,  continued 
their  voyage,  and,  by  their  appearance  on  the  coafl 
of  Africa,  gave  a  frefh  alarm  at  Carthage.    Depu- 
ties from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  place 
went  to  receive  them  at  Utica,  and  were  told,  that 
they  muft  farther  deliver  up  their  arms,  (hips,  en- 
gines of  war,  naval  and  military  ftores.    Even  thefe 
alarming  commands  they  received  as  the  ilrokes 
of  fate,  which  could  not  be  avoided.     **  We  do 
"  not  mean,"  faid  one  of  the  deputies,  "  to  dif- 
"  pute  your  commands ;  but  we  entreat  you  to 
"  confider,  to  what  a  helplefs  ilate  you  are  about 
**  to  reduce  an  unfortunate  people,  who,  by  this 
"  hard  condition,  will  be  rendered  unable  to  pre- 
"  ferve  peace  among  their  own  citizens  at  home, 
"  or  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  meaneft  in- 
*^  vader  from  abroad.   We  have  baniflied  Hafdru- 
*'  bal  in  order  to  receive  you  :  we  have  declared 
*<  him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  that  you  might 
**  be  our  friends :  but  when  we  are  difarmed,  who 
"  can  prevent  this  exile  from  returning  to  occupy 
**  the  city  of  Carthage  againft  you  ?   With  twen- 
♦*  ty  thoufand  men  that  follow  him,  if  he  comes 
"  into  the  diredlion  of  our  government,  he  will 
"  foon  oblige  us  to  make  war  on  you  ^*'     In  an- 
fwer  to  this  piteous  expoftulation,  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals 

1  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  14a. 
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nerals  undertook  the  protedlion  of  Carthage,  and  chap. 
ordered  commiflaries  to  receive  the  feveral  articles ' — tr— ' 
that  were  to  be  furrendered,  and  to  fee  the  arfenals 
emptied,  and  the  docks  deftroyed.    - 

It  is  reported,  that  there  were  delivered,  upon 
This  occafion,  forty  thoufand  fuits  of  armour,  twen- 
ty thoufand  catapula;,  or  large  engines  of  war,  with 
;i  plentiful  ftore  of  darts,  arrows,  and  other  mifliles. 

So  far,  well  knowing  the  veneration  which  man- 
kind entertain  for  the  feats  and  tombs  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  with  the  llirines  and  confecrated  temples 
of  their  gods  ;  and  dreading  the  effeds  of  a  def- 
pair,  with  which  the  people  might  be  feixed,  on 
perceiving  how  much  they  were  to  be  affeded  in 
their  private  and  public  property,  the  Roman  offi- 
cers proceeded  with  caution.     But  now,  thinking 
their  object  fecure,  they  no  longer  difguifed  their, 
intentions.     The  Conful  called  the  Carthaginian 
deputies  into  his  prefence,  and  beginning  with;  aa 
exhortation,  that  they  ihould  bear  with  .equanimity, 
what  the  necelTity  of  their  fortune  impofpd,  declaT 
red,  as  the  definitive  refolution  of  the  Roman  Se- 
nate, that  the  people  of  Carthage  muil  relinquilh; 
their  prefent  fiiuation,  and  build  oniany  other  pau- 
of  their  territory,  not  lefs,  than  eighty  lladia,  or 
about   ten   miles,   removed   from  the   fea..     The 
amazement  and  forrow  with  which  this  declaration, 
was  received,  juftified  the  precautions  which  had 
been  taken  to  fecure  the  execution  of  the  intend- 
ed meafure.    The  deputies  threw  themfelves  upon 
'hd  ground,  and  endeavoured,  from  motives  of  pi- 
ty. 
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ty,  or  of  reafon,  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  this  cruel 
and  arbitrary  decree.  They  pleaded  the  merit  of 
their  implicit  fubmiffion,  their  weaknefs,  their  ina- 
bility any  longer  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  Rome, 
circumvented,  difarmed,  bound  to  their  duty  by 
hoilages  the  moft  precious  blood  of  their  citizens. 
They  pleaded  the  faith  which  the  Romans  had 
plighted,  the  hopes  of  protedlion  they  had  given, 
and  the  reputation  they  had  juftly  acquired,  not 
only  for  national  juftice,  but  for  clemency  and  ge- 
nerofity  to  all  who  fued  for  protedtion.  They 
pleaded  the  refpedl  which  all  nations  owed  to  the 
ihrines  and  the  confecrated  temples  of  their  gods  ; 
the  deplorable  Hate  into  which  numbers  of  their 
people  muft  be  reduced,  expelled  from  their  habi- 
tations and  immoveable  pofleffions,  the  principal 
articles  of  their  property,  and  the  hopelefs  condi- 
tion of  others,  who,  inured  to  fubfift  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  maritime  fituation,  were  entirely  dif- 
qualified  to  fupport  themfelves  or  their  children 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fea. 

The  Roman  Conful  replied,  by  repeating  the, 
exprefs  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  bid  the  Cartha- 
ginians remember,  that  ftates  were  compofed  of 
men,  not  of  ramparts  and  walls.     That  the  Ro- 
man Senate  had  promifed  to  fpare  and  proted  the 
republic  of  Carthage  ;  and  that  they  had  fulfilled 
this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  in  pofleffion 
of  their  freedom  and  their  laws.     That  the  facred  ^ 
places   fhould   remain   untouched,    and  that  thej 
Ihrines  of  the  gods  would  ftill  be  within  the  reach 
of  their  pious  vifits.     That  the  diftance  to  which 

it 
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11  was  propofed  to  remove  Carthage  from  the  fea  chap. 
was  not  ib  great  as  the  diftance  at  which  Rome  v— ^,_1-^ 
herfelf  was  placed  ;  and  in  fliort,  it  was  a  matter 
fully  decided,  that  the  people  of  Carthage  fhould 
no  longer  have  under  their  immediate  view  that 
element  which  opening  a  way  to  their  ambition^ 
had  tempted  them  firfl  into  Sicily,  afterwards  into 
Spain,  and  laft  of  all  into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates 
of  Rome  ;  and  which  would  never  ceafe  to  fuggeft 
projects  of  aggrandifement  dangerous  to  themfelves, 
and  inconliftent  with  the  peace  of  mankind.  "  We 
"  go  then,"  faid  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  "  to 
"  certain  death,  which  we  have  merited  by  having 
**  perfuaded  our  fellow-citizens  to  reiign  them- 
"  felves  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     But  if 
"  you  mean  to  have  your  commands  obeyed,  you 
"  mull  be  ready  to  enforce  them;   and  by  this 
**  means  you  may  fave  an  unfortunate  people  from 
**  expofing  themfelves,  by  apy  adt  of  defpair,  to 
**  worfe  fufFerings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 

The  deputies  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a 
diftance  by  twenty  galleys  of  the  Roman  fleet,  fet 
fail  for  Carthage.  They  were  received  on  the  Ihore 
by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear  the  refult  of 
their  negociations ;  but  the  filence  they  preferved, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  neceilary  to  make  their 
report  firft  to  the  Senate,  fprcad  a  general  difmay. 
In  the  Senate  their  meflage  was  received  with  cries 
of  defpair,  which  foon  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
the  ftreets  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  impofed 
upon  them.     And  this  nation,  who,  about  forty 

years 
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CHAP,  years  before,  had  confented  to  betray  a  princi- 
pal   citizen   into   the   hands  of  their  enemy,  and 
who  had  lately  refigned  all  the  honours  and  pre- 
teniions  of  a  free  ftate,  now  kindled  into  rage  at 
the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  deflroy  their  ha- 
bitations, and  part  with  fo  great  a  part  of  their 
wealth,  as  could  not  be  removed.     They  burft  in- 
to the  place  where  the  Senate  was  affembled,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  members  who  had 
advifcd  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late  degrading 
fubmiffions,  or  who  had  contributed  to  bring  the 
Hate  into  its  prefent  helplefs  condition.  They  took 
vengeance,  as  is  common  with  a  corrupted  popu- 
lace, on  others,  for  faults  in  which  they  themfelves 
had  freely  concurred  ;  and,  as  awake  to  new  fen- 
timents  of  honour,  they  reviled  the  fpirit  of  their 
-    own  commonwealth,  ever  ready  to  barter  national 
charadler  for  profit,  to  purchafe  fafety  with  fliame- 
ful  conceffions,  and  to  remove  a  prefent  danger, 
by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  fecurity  of  nations 
againft  any  danger,  the  reputation  of  their  vigour, 
and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  broke  into  every  kind  of  dif- 
order,  a  few  had  the  precaution  to  Ihut  the  gates,  to 
ftretch  the  chain  which  obftruded  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  to  make  a  colledlion  of  {tones  on 
the  battlements,  thefe  being  now  the  only  weapons 
they  had  left  to  repel  the  expeded  attack  of  the 
Romans.  The  remains  of  the  Senate  too,  without 
refleding  on  the  defperate  ftate  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, refolved  on  war.  Defpair  and  frenzy  fuc- 
creded  in  every  breail:  to  dejedion  and  meannefs. 

AfTemblies 
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Aireniblies  were  called  to  reverfe  the  fentence  of  q  h  a  p. 
banilhment  lately  pronounced  againft  Hafdrubal, .  ^^^^'  . 
and  againft  the  troops  under  his  command.  Thefe 
exiles  were  entreated  to  haften  their  return  for  the 
defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  Ihips,  military 
and  naval  ftores.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time^ 
with  an  ardour  which  reafon,  and  the  hopes  of 
fuccefs  during  the  profperity  of  the  republic  could 
not  have  infpired,  endeavoured  to  replace  the  arms 
and  the  ftores  which  they  had  fo  wretchedly  fur- 
rendered.  They  demolilhed  their  houfes  to'fup^ 
ply  the  docks  with  timber.  They  opened  the  tem- 
ples and  other  public  buildings  to  accommodate 
the  workmen ;  and,  without  diftindlion  of  fex,  con- 
dition, or  age,  were  in  hafte  to  be  employed,  col- 
ieded  materials,  furnifhed  provifions,  or  bore  a 
part  in  any  labour  that  was  thought  neceflary  to 
put  the  city  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  They  fup- 
plied  the  founders  and  the  armourers  with  the 
brafs  and  iron  of  their  domeftic  utenlils ;  or,  where 
thefe  metals  were  deficient,  brought  what  they 
could  furnifli  of  lilver  and  gold.  Together,  with 
the  other  materials  which  were  ufcd  in  the  rope- 
ries, they  cut  oft"  the  hair  from  their  heads,  to  be 
fpun  into  cordage  for  the  fliipping,  and  into  braces 
for  their  engines  of  war. 

The  Roman  Confuls,  apprifed  of  what  was  in  agi- 
tation, willing  to  await  the  returns  of  reafon,  and  to 
let  thefe  firft  ebullitions  of  frenzy  fubfide,  for  fome 
days  made  no  attempts  on  the  city.  But,  hearing  of 
HafdrubaPs  approach  with  his  army,  they  thought 

Vol.  I.  Y  it 
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CHAP,  it  neceflary  to  endeavour,  before  his  arrival,  to  pof- 
',  ^  '  .  fefs  themfelves  of  the  gates.  Having  in  vain  at* 
tempted  to  Icale  the  walls,  they  were  obliged  to 
undergo  the  labours  of  a  regular  liege ,  and  though 
they  made  a  breach,  were  repulfed  in  attempting 
to  force  the  city  by  ftorm. 

Hafdrubal  had  taken  poft  on  the  creek  which 
feparated  the  peninfula  of  Carthage  from  the  con- 
tinent, maintained  his  communication  with  the  city 
by  water,  and  fupplied  the  inhabitants  with  pro- 
vifions  and  arms.     The  Romans,  feeing  that  they 
could  not  prevail  while  Hafdrubal  retained  his 
poll,  endeavoured  to  dillodge  him,  but  were  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  raife  the  liegd.   Having  thus 
fpent  two  years  in  the  enterprife,  and  having  chan- 
ged their  commanders  twice,  but  without  any  con^ 
fiderable  advantage:  they  began  to  incur  the  dif- 
credit  of  having  formed  againft  a  neighbouring 
commonwealth  an  inviduous  defign  which  they 
could  not  accompliih.     Enemies  in  every  quarter, 
in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain,  fprang  up  againft 
them ;  and  even  Maffinifla,  unwilling  to  fee  their 
power  in  his  neighbourhood  fubftituted  for  that  of 
Carthage,  and  jealous  of  the  avidity  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  become  mafters  in  Africa, 
fnatching  from  his  hands  a  prey  which  he  thought 
himfelf  alone  entitled  to  feize,  withdrew  his  for- 
ces, and  left  them  lingly  to   contend  with   the 
difficulties  in  which  they  were  fo  deeply  invol- 
ved. 
But  the  Romans  were  only  animated  by  mortifi- 
:  cations 
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cations  which  are  fo  apt  to  difcourage  other  nations'  chap. 

They  imputed  the  mifcarriage  of  their  troops  to  the  > ^^'  0 

mifcondud  of  their  generals  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  ftill  clamoured  for  a  better  choice.  Another 
Scipio,  by  birth  the  fon  of  Emilius  FauUus,  and  by 
adoption  the  grandfon  of  Scipio  Africanus,  ha- 
ving already  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Spain  and  in 
Africa,  and  being  then  arrived  from  the  army  to 
folicit  the  office  of  Edile,  was  thought  worthy  of 
the  fupreme  command  ;  but  being  about  ten  years 
under  the  legal  age,  it  was  neceflary  to  difpenfe  with 
the  law  in  his  favour  ;  and  this  being  done,  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  province  of  Africa,  in  preference 
to  his  colleague,  was  declared  without  the  ufual 
method  of  cafting  lots. 

The  Carthaginians,  though  bereft  of  all  their 
refources  •  by  having  merely  refumed  their  fpirit, 
were  now  reinftated  in  their  confideration,  or  rank 
among  nations,  and  had  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  neighbouring  powers  of  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia,  whofe  aid  they  folicited  with  alarming  re- 
fledions  on  the  boundlefs  ambition,  and  invidious 
policy  of  the  Romans.  They  even  conveyed  af- 
furances  of  fupport  to  the  Acha^ans,  to  the  pre- 
tended Philip,  an  impoftor,  who,  about  this  time, 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and  they 
encouraged  with  hopes  of  affiftance  the  fubjeds  of 
that  kingdom,  who  were  at  this  time  in  arms  to 
recover  the  independence  of  their  own  country. 

The  mere  change  of  a  commander,  and  better 
difcipline  in  the  Roman  army,  hgwever,  foon  al- 

Y  a  tered 
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CHAP,  tered  the  ftate  and  profpe<5ts  of  the  war.  The  firft 
'  - '^^j''^  of  Scipio  was  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  country,  and  to  in- 
tercept their  lupply  of  provilions  and  other  ar- 
ticles neceflary  to  withfland  a  liege. 

Carthage  was  lituate  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious 
bay,  covered  on  the  weft  by  the  promontory  of  A- 
pollo,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  fifteen  leagues  from  each 
other.  The  city  ftood  on  a  peninfula  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  an  ifthmus  about  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  covering  a  bafon  or  harbour,  in  which 
their  docks  and  their  Ihipping  were  fecured  from 
ftorms  and  hoftile  attacks.  The  Byrfa,  or  citadel, 
commanded  the  ifthmus,  and  prefented  at  this  on- 
ly entrance  to  the  town  by  land,  a  wall  thirty  feet 
thick  and  fixty  feet  high.  The  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  place  was  above  twenty  miles  '. 
.  The  befiegers,  by  their  ftiipping,  had  accefs  to 
that  ftde  of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were  wafti- 
ed  by  the  fea ;  but  were  ftiut  out  from  the  harbour 
by  a  chain  which  was  ft  retched  acrofs  the  entrance. 
Hafdrubal  had  taken  poft  on  the  bafon  over  againft 
the  town,  and  by  thefe  means  ftill  preferved  the 
communication  of  the  city  with  the  country.  Sci- 
pio-, to  diflodge  him  from  this  poft,  made  a  feint  at 
a  diftant  part  of  the  fortifications  to  fcale  the  walls, 
adually  gained  the  battlements,  and  gave  an  alarm 
which  obliged  the  Carthaginian  general  to  throw 
hirafelf  into  the  city.     The  Roman  general,  fatis- 

fied 

>  Orafius,  lib.  iv.  c.  a».    Liv.  Epitoime,  lib.  li. 
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fied  with  having  obtained  this  en3,  took  pofleflion  chap. 
of  the  pofl  which  the  other  had  abandoned  ;  and  ^  J^'  r 
being  now  mafter  of  the  continental  fide  of  the 
harbour,  and  free  to  enter  the  illhmus,  he  advanced 
to  the  walls  of  the  Byrfa.  In  his  camp  he  covered 
himfelf  as  ufual  with  double  lines ;  one  facing  the 
fortifications  he  was  about  to  attack,  confifting  of  a 
curtain  twelve  feet  high,  with  towers  at  proper  in- 
tervals, of  which  one  in  the  centre  was  high  enough 
to  overlook  the  ramparts,  and  to  afford  a  view  of 
the  enemy's  works ;  the  other  line  fecured  his  rear 
from  furprife  on  the  fide  of  the  country ;  and  both 
effedually  guarded  the  ifl:hmus,  and  obflruded  all 
accefs  to  the  town  by  land. 

The  befieged,  however,  ft  ill  continued  to  receive 
a  fupply  of  provifions  by  fea ;  their  victuallers  took 
the  benefit  of  every  wind  that  blew  frefli  and  right 
into  the  harbour,  to  pafs  through  the  enemy's  fleet, 
who  being  too  near  the  rocks,  durft  not,  with  fuch  a 
wind,  unmoor  to  purfue  them.  Scipio,  to  cut  off" this 
refource,  projeded  a  mole  from  the  main  land  to 
the  point  of  the  peninfiila  acrofs  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  He  began  to  throw  in  his  materials 
on  a  foundation  of  ninety  feet,  with  an  intention 
to  contrad  the  mound  gradually  as  it  rofe  to  twen- 
ty-four feet  at  the  top.  The  work,  whfin  firft  ob- 
ferved  from  Carthage,  was  confidered  as  a  vain  un- 
dertaking \  but  when  it  appeared  to  advance  with 
a  fenfible  progrefs,  gave  a  ferious  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians,  to  provide  againft  the  evils 
which  they  began  to  forefee  from  this  obftrudion 

Y3  to 
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CHAP,  to  the  entrance  oF  their  fhipping,  undertook  a  work 
^  ^  ,. .-  more  difficult,  and  more  vaft  than  even  that  of  th'? 
befiegers,  to  cut  acrofs  the  peninfala  within  their 
walls,  and  to  open  a  new  palTage  to  the  fea ;  and 
this  they  had  aftually  accomplifhed  by  the  time 
that  the  other  pafTage  was  Ihut.  Notwithftanding 
the  late  furrender  of  all  their  navy  and  ftores,  they 
bad  at  this  time,  by  incredible  efforts,  aflembled  or 
conftrufted  a  fleet  of  fixty  gallies.  With  this  force 
they  were  ready  to  appear  in  the  bay,  while  the 
Roman  Ihips  lay  unn^anned  and  unrigged,  fecure 
againft  any  danger  from  an  enerny  whom  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Ihut  up  by  infurmountable  bars ;  and  in 
thefe  circumftances,  if  they  had  availed  themfelves 
of  the  furprife  with  which  they  might  have  at- 
tacked ;heir  enemy,  mult  have  done  great  execu- 
tion on  the  Roman  fleet.  But  having  fpent  no  lefs 
than  two  days  in  preparing  for  action,  and  in 
clearing  their  new  paflage  after  it  was  known  to 
be  open,  they  gave  the  enemy  likewife  full  time 
to  prepare.  On  the  third  they  engaged,  fought 
the  whole  day  without  gaining  any  advantage ; 
and,  in  their  retreat  at  night,  fuffered  greatly  from 
the  enemy,  who  prefled  on  their  rear. 

While  the  befiegers  endeavoured  to  obftrudl  this 
new  communipation  with  the  fea,  the  befieged 
made  a  defperate  attempt  on  their  works  by  land. 
A  numerous  body  of  men,  devoting  their  lives  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  without  any  arms, 
and  provided  only  with  matches,  crofled  the  har- 
bour, and,  expoiing  themfelves  to  certain  death. 
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fet  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers  of  the  befiegers ;  chap. 
and,  while  they  were  furrounded  and  put  to  the  ^  ^^^' .- 
fword,  willingly  perifhed  in  the  execution  of  their 
purpofe. 

In  fuch  attempts  and  varieties  of  efFed  the  fum* 
mer  elapfed ;  and  Scipio,  with  the  lofs  of  his  en- 
gines, and  a  renewal  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  formerly  to  encounter  at  fea,  contenting 
himfelf  with  a  blockade  for  fome  months,  difcon- 
tinned  his  attacks.  But  his  command  being  pro- 
longed for  another  year,  he  refumed  his  operations 
in  the  fpring ;  and  finding  the  place,  in  this  in- 
terval, greatly  reduced  by  defpair  and  famine,  he 
forced  his  way  by  one  of  the  docks,  where  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguard- 
ed. His  arrival  in  the  ftreets  did  not  put  him  in 
polTeffion  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  during 
fix  days,  difputed  every  houfe  and  every  palTage, 
and  fucceffively  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  which  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  abandon.  Above  fif- 
ty thoufand  perfons  of  different  fexes,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  lafl;  accepted  of 
quarter,  and  were  led  captive  from  thence  in  two 
feparate  divifions,  one  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
women,  and  another  of  thirty  thoufand  men. 

Nine  hundred  deferters,  who  had  left  the  Ro- 
man army  during  the  fiege,  having  been  refufed 
that  quarter  which  was  offered  to  the  natives  of 
Carthage,  took  poft  in  a  temple  which  ftood  on  an 
eminence,  with  a  refolution  to  die  with  fwords  in 
their  hands,  and  after  the  greateft  poflible  effu- 
Y  4  fion 
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CHAP,  fion  of  blood  to  their  enemies.  To  thefe  Hafdru- 
y  ^^^'  bal,  followed  by  his  wife  and  his  children,  joined 
himfelf-;  but  not  having  the  fame  motive  of  de- 
fpair  to  perfill  in  the  purpofe  of  tliefe  deferters,  he 
left  the  temple  and  accepted  of  quarter.  His  wife, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  more  ferocity  or  magnani- 
mity than  her  hufband,  laid  violent  hands  on  her 
children,  and,  together  with  their  dead  bodies, 
threw  herfelf  into  the  flame  of  a  burning  ruin.' 
The  Roman  defcFters  alfo,  impatient  of  the  dread- 
ful expedtations  which  hung  over  them,  in  order 
to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  evils  they  fuffered, 
'  fet  are  tb  the  temple  in  which  they  had  fought  a 

temporary  cover,  and  periflied  in  the  flames. 

The  city  continuedto  burn  during  feventeen  days; 
^nd  all  this  time  the  Roman  foldiers  were  allowed 
^o  feize  whatever  they  could  fave  from  the  flames, 
pr^wrefl:  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitants, 
who  were  Hill  dangerous  to  thofe  who  approached 
them.  Scipio,  in  beholding  this  melancholy  fcene, 
h  faid  to  h^ve  repeated  from  Homer  two  lines 
containing  a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  <*  To 
"  whom  do  you  now  apply  this  predidlion  ?"  faid 
Polybius,  who  happened  to  be  near  him  ;  "  To 
,  **  my  own  country,"  he  faid,  "  for  her  too  I  dread 
"  in  her  turn  the  rcverfes  of  human  fate  ' ." 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  Senate  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tained no  more  than  thefe  words  :  "  Carthage 
^*  is  taken.     The  army  awaits  your  further  or- 

"  ders.** 

1  For  the  hiftofy  of  the  ^eftrudion  of  Carthage,  fee  the  authws  already 
9itec!,  p.  140.  ,  - 
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*•  ders.*^     The  tidings   were   received   at  Rome  chap. 
with  uncommon  demonftrations  of  joy.     The  vie-  '  ^ 

tors,  recolleding  all  the  paflages  of  their  former 
wars,  the  alarms  which  had  been  given  by  Hanni-. 
bal,  and  the  irreconcileable  antipathy  of  the  two 
nations,  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortifications  of 
Carthage,  and  even  to  deftroy  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  conftru6led: 

A  commiflion  was  granted  by  the  Senate  to  ten 
of  its  members,  to  take  pofleffion  of  territories 
which  were  thus  deprived  of  their  fovereign,  to 
model  the  form  of  this  new  province,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  a  Roman  governor. 
And  thus  Carthage,  the  only  inftance,  if  Egypt  be 
excluded  from  Africa,  in  which  the  human  genius 
ever  appeared  greatly  diftinguillied  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  ;  the  model  of  magnificence,  the 
rcpofitory  of  wealth,  and  one  of  the  principal 
ftates  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no  more.  The 
Romans,  in  the  outfet  of  this  tranfadlion,  incited 
by  national  animofity,  and  an  excefs  of  jealoufy, 
formed  a  defign  more  cruel  towards  their  rival 
than  at  firft  view  it  appeared  to  be,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  became  adors  in  a  fcene  of  horror, 
which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  led  them  far  be- 
yond their  original  intention.  By  the  milder  law 
and  pradlice  of  modern  nations,  we  may  truft  that 
we  are  happily  exempted  from  the  danger  of  ever 
beholding  fuch  horrid  examples  repeated,  at  leaft 
in  any  part  of  the  weflern  world. 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  fiege  remained  in 

fufpenfc, 
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CHAP,  fiifpenfe,  the  Romans  had  other  wars  to  maintain  on 
^_^^^'  .  the  fide  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  And  here  alfo 
the  natural  progrefs  of  their  policy,  fuited  to  the 
meafures  which  they  had  taken  with  other  nations, 
now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed  ufurpation  of 
3  fovereignty  which  they  had  fo  long  difguifed 
under  the  fpecious  titles  of  alliance  and  protedlion. 
Macedonia  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  repub- 
lican form  into  which  it  had  been  caft  by  the  Ro- 
mans, after  feme  years  of  dillradion,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  laft  in  favour  of  a  pretended  fon  of  the 
late  king,  to  recover  its  independence  and  its  mo- 
narchy, underwent  a  fecond  conqueft.  Of  this 
tranfaftion  the  following  particulars  are  mention- 
ed. Andrifcus,  an  African  of  uncertain  extradion, 
being  obferved  to  have  fome  refemblance  of  fea- 
tures to  the  Royal  family  of  Macedonia,  had  the 
courage,  under  the  name  of  Philip,  to  perfonate  a 
fon  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  to  make 
pretenfions  to  the  crown.  With  this  objedt  in 
view,  he  went  into  Syria  to  folicit  the  aid  of  De- 
metrius, but  was,  by  this  prince,  taken- into  cufto- 
dy,  and  tranfported  in  chains  to  Rome.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  little  regard  to  fo  contemptible  an  ene- 
my, and  even  allowed  him  to  efcape.  After  this 
adventure,  the  fame  impollor  appeared  a  fecond 
time  in  Macedonia,  and,  with  better  fortune  than 
he  had  in  the  firft  attempt,  drew  to  his  ftandard 
many  natives  of  that  country  and  of  Thrace.  In 
his  firft  encounter  he  even  defeated  Juventius  the 
Roman  Praetor,  and  was  acknowledged  king  ;  but 
foon  after  fell  a  prey  to  Metellus,  and  furnifhed 

the 
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the  vigors  with  an  obvious  pretence  for  redu-  chap. 
cing  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  the  ordinary  , 
form  of  a  province. 

The  Hates  of  the  Achasan  league,  at  the -fame 
time,  being  already  on  the  decline,  hallcned,  by 
the  temerity  and  diftradion  of  their  own  councils, 
the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  the  fame  termina- 
tion. . 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  fufFered  this  fa- 
mous confederacy  to  retain  the  fhew  of  its  inde- 
pendence, had  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  fubjedts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war  with 
Perfeus,  they  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or  ta- 
ken into  cullody  as  criminals  of  {late,  many  citi- 
zens of  Achaia,  who  had,  in  that  conteft,  appeared 
to  be  difafFeded  to  the  Roman  caufe.  Of  thefe 
they  had  detained  about  a  thoufand  in  different 
prifons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period  of  feventeen 
years,  about  three  hundred  of  them,  who  furvived 
their  confinement,  were  fet  at  liberty,  as  having 
already  fufFered  enough  ;  or  as  being  no  longer  in 
condition  to  give  any  umbrage  to  Rome  '.  Poly- 
bius  being  of  this  number,  acquired,  during  his 
day  in  Italy,  that  knowledge  of  Roman  affairs 
which  appears  fo  confpicuous  in  the  remains  of  his 
hiftory.  When  at  liberty,  he  attached  himfelf  60 
Scipio,  the  fon  of  Emilius,  and  being  well  verfed 
in  the  adtive  fcenes  which  had  recently  paft  in  his 
own  country,  and  being  entirely  occupied  with  re- 
flexions on  matters  of  flate  and  of  war,  no  doubt 

contributed 
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CHAP,  contributed  by  his  inftrudions  to  prepare  this 
-     /^'    young  man  for  the  eminent  fervices  which  he  was 
about  to  perform,  when  this  lall  fcene  of  expiring 
freedom  was  opened  in  Greece. 

The  Romans,   while    they   detained  fo  many 
of  its  principal  citizens,  in  a  great  meafure  aflu- 
med  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  Greece,  dif- 
pofed  of  every  diftindlioli,  whether  of  fortune  or 
power,  and  confined  thefe  advantages  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  their  own  caufe,  and  to  the  tools  of 
their  ambition  '.     They  received  appeals  from  the 
judgments  of  the  Achaean  council,  and  encouraged 
its  members,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  conditions  of 
their  league,  to  fend  feparate  embaffies  to  Rome. 
The   fteps  which   followed   arc   but   imperfeclly 
marked  in  the  fragments  of  hiftory  which  relate  to 
this  period.     It  appears  that  the  Spartans,  having 
been  forced  into  the  Achaean  confederacy,  con- 
tinued refradory  in  moll  of  its  councils.     In  con- 
fequence  of  their  complaints  at  Rome,  a  commif- 
fion  being  iffued  by  the  Senate  as  ufual,  was  fent  to 
hear  parties  on  the  fpot,  and  to  adjuft  their  differ- 
ences.    The  Achaean  council,  incenfed  at  this  in- 
fult  which  was  offered  to  their  authority,  without 
''      waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  commiffioners, 
proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  againll  the 
republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  army  into  Laconia, 
a!id  at  the  gates  of  Lacedemon,  overpowered  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  who  ventured  to  oppofe  their 
entrance.     The  Roman  deputation  arriving  after 
thefe  hoflilities  had  commenced,  fummoned  the 

parties 
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parties  to  aflemble  at  Corinth,  and,  in  name  of  the  chap. 
Senate,  declaring,  with  their  ufual  artifice,  that  all ,  ^^-  ^ 
the  cities  which  had  been  refcued  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Philip  fhould  be  left  in  full  poffeffion  ot 
their  independence  and  freedom,  gave  fentence,that 
Lacedemon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea,  and  Orcho- 
menos,  not  having  been  original  members  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  fhould  now  be  disjoined 
from  it.  Thus  only  weakening  an  enemy,  whilft 
they  pretended  a  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
Multitudes  from  all  the  different  ftates  of  the 
league  being  on  this  occafion  afTembled  at  Corinth, 
a  great  riot  enfued.  The  Roman  deputies  were 
infulted,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place ;  and  in 
this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans, contrary  to  cuftom,  engaged  with  reluc- 
tance, bccaufe  they  had  expected  to  eftablilh  their 
fovereignty  in  Greece  without  any  convulfion,  and 
becaufe  Carthage  being  ftill  unfubdued,  they  had 
otherwife  full  employment  for  their  forces  in  Af- 
rica, Spain,  and  Macedonia.  Inftead,  therefore,, 
of  commencing  immediate  hoftilities,  they  renew- 
ed their  commillion,  and  named  other  deputies 
to  terminate  the  exilling  difputes ;  but  the  ftates 
of  the  Achaean  league,  imputing  the  unufual 
condud  of  the  Romans  in  this  particular  to  fear, 
and  to  the  ill  ftate  of  their  affairs  in  Africa, 
while  Carthage  was  likely  to  repel  their  attack, 
thought  that  they  had  found  an  opportunity  to 
exclude  for  ever  from  their  councils  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  this  arrogant  nation ■^     They 

were 
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CHAP,  were  encouraged  with  hopes  of  fupport  from  Thc«. 
bes,  Euboea,  and  other  diftridts  of  Greece,  where 
the  people  were  averfe  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  they  therefore  alTembled  an  army  to 
aflert  their  common  rights,  and  to  enforce  their 
authority  over  the  feveral  members  of  their  own 
confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  their  caufe,  Metellus  had  then 
prevailed  in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leifure  to  turn 
his  forces  againft  them.  He  accordingly  moved 
towards  the  Peloponnefus,  flill  giving  the  Achaeans 
an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  by  fub- 
mhting  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
**  Thefe  mandates,"  he  faid,  "  were  no  more, 
"  than  that  they  Ihould  defift  from  their  preten- 
"  lions  on  Sparta,  and  the  other  cantons  who  ap- 
**  plied  for  the  protedion  of  Rome." 

But  the  Achaeans  thought  it  fafer  to  relift,  than 
to  be  difarmed  under  thefe  flale  pretences :  they 
took  the  field,  palTed  through  the  ifthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, and,  being  joined  by  the  Thebans,  marched 
to  Thermopylae  with  a  view  to  defend  this  entry 
from  the  fide  of  Macedonia  into  Greece.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  difappointed,  being  either 
prevented  from  feizing  the  pafs,  or  fpeedily  driven 
from  thence  by  Metellus.  They  were  afterwards 
intercepted  in  their  retreat  through  Phocis,  where 
they  lofi:  their  leader  Critolaus,  with  a  great  part 
of  his  army  ^  Diaeus,  who  fucceeded  him  as 
head  of  the  confederacy,  aflembling  a  new  force, 

which 

-  2  Orofiu?,  lib.  V.  c.  3.    Paufanias  in  Achaicis, 
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which  Gonfifted  of  fourteen  thoufand  foot  and  fix  chap. 
thoufand  horfe,  took  poll  on  the  ifthmus  of  Co-  .  ^^'  r 
rinth,  and  fent  four  thoufand  men  for  the  defence 
of  Megara,  a  place  which  ftill  made  a  part  in  the 
expiring  confederacy  of  independent  Greeks. 

MeteUus,  who  after  his  viftory  had  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Thebes,  advanced  to  Megara,  dif- 
lodged  the  Achaeans  from  thence,  and  continued 
his  march  to  the  ifthmus*  Here  he  was  fuper- 
feded  by  Mummius,  the  Conful  of  the  prefent  year, 
who,  with  the  new  levies  from  Rome,  made  up  an 
army  of  twenty-three  thoufand  foot  and  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  horfe.  The  enemy,  having 
gained  an  advantage  over  his  advanced  guard, 
were  encouraged  to  hazard  a  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Corinth,  and  were  defeated.  The  greater 
part  fled  into  the  town,  but  afterwards  in  the  night 
withdrew  from  the  place.  Their  general  Diaeus 
had  retired  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Megalopolis, 
whither  he  had  fent  his  family ;  there  having 
killed  his  wife  and  children,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  took 
poifon,  and  died. 

Such  are  the  imperfe6l  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  laft:  efforts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  preferve 
a  freedom,  in  the  exercife  of  which  they  had  a6led 
fo  diftinguiftied  a  part  among  nations.  As  they  never 
were  furpaffed  by  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour 
with  which  they  had  for  fome  time  fupported  their 
republican  eftablithments,  fo,  even  after  thefe  were 
abolifiied  or  decayed,  or  after  the  military  and  po- 

liticai 
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CHAP,  litical  fpirit  which  conflitutes  the  ftrength  and  fe- 
•  .(^nrify  of  ftates  were  loft,  they  appeared  to  re- 
tain their  ingenuity  and  Ikill  in  the  pradice  of 
elegant  arts.  In  this  latter  period,  which  preceded 
their  extindlion,  as  the  Achaean  league  was  diflbl- 
ved  on  having  incurred  the  refentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fo  the  degenerate  remains  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public periflied  in  having  accepted  the  protedion  of 
that  overbearing  community.  The  enmity  and  the 
friendfliip  of  the  Romans  being  equally  fatal,  thefe 
and  every  other  ftate  or  republic  of  Greece,  from 
this  time  forward,  ceafed  to  be  numbered  among 
nations,  having  fallen  a  prey  to  a  power,  whofe 
force  nothing  could  equal  but  the  ability  and  the 
cunning  with  which  it  was  exerted. 

Such,  at  leaft,  is  the  comment  which  wq  are 
tempted,  by  the  condudt  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
prefent  occalion,  to  make  on  that  policy,  with 
which,  about  fifty  years  before  this  date,  Flami- 
ninus,  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip, 
proclaimed,  with  fo  much  oftentation  at  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Corinth,  general  independence,  and  the 
free  exercife  of  their  own  laws  to  all  the  republics 
of  Greece.  That  People,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves,  furpafTed  every  ftate  in  gene- 
rolity  to  their  allies,  they  gained  entire  confidence, 
and  taught  nations,  who  were  otherwife  in  condi- 
tion to  maintain  their  own  independence,  to  rely 
for  protedlion  on  that  very  power  from  which 
they  had  raoft.  to  fear  for  their  liberties ;  and  in 
the  end,  under  fome  pretence  of  ingratitude  or  af- 
front, 
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front,  became  the  tyrants  of  thofe  very  nations  who  chap. 
had  moft  plentifully  Ihared  in  their  bounty.  .  ^^  - 

In  this  policy  there  were  fome  appearances  of  a 
concerted  defign,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal 
and  generous  beyond  example,  at  another  time 
cruel  and  implacable  in  the  oppofite  extreme, 
equally  calculated  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the 
jcafes  to  which  either  fpecies  of  policy  was  fuited. 
It  is  however  probable,  that  they  were  led  by  the 
changing  ftate  of  their  interefts,  and  followed  the 
conjundlure  without  any  previous  concert.  In  this 
fort  of  condud  the  paffions  are  wonderfully  ready 
to  ad  in  fupport  of  the  judgment ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  admit,  that  the  Romans  were  adually 
lincere  in  the  profeffion  of  generolity  which  they 
made,  and  of  which  the  belief  was  fo  favourable 
to  the  advance  of  their  power.  Although,  upon  a 
change  of  circum fiances,  in  which  they  had  no 
longer  equal  occafion  to  manage  the  temper  of 
their  allies,  they  became  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, and  gave  way  to  their  refentment  on  any  the 
ilighteft  provocations,  or  indulged  their  ambition 
without  controul,  when  there  was  no  rilk  of  dif- 
appointment.  Their  maxim,  to  fpare  the  fubmif- 
five,  and,  to  reduce  the  proud  %  whether  founded 
in  fentiment  or  cunning,  was  equally  produdive 
of  all  the  extremes,  whether  of  generolity  or  arro- 
gance obferved  in  their  conduct ;  it  led  them  by 
degrees  to  alTume  a.fuperiority  in  every  tranfac- 
Vol.  I.  Z  tjop, 
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CHAP,  tion,  and  as  their  power  increafed,  was  in  reality 
■    \  '    the  tone  of  dominion  over  all  other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  which  was 
fought  in  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  the  viftorious 
army  entered  the  city  ;  and  their  general,  confi- 
dering  that  the  inhabitants  had  a  principal  fhare 
in  the  late  infult  offered  to  the  Roman  Commiffion- 
ers,  determined  to  ftrike  a  general  terror  into  all 
the  members  of  the  Achaean  league,  by  the  feve- 
rities  which  he  was  now  to  exercife  againll  this 
people.  Mummius,  the  Roman  Conful,  though, 
with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen  of  this  age,  ill 
qualified  to  diftinguifh  the  elegant  workmanfhip 
of  the  Grecian  artifts ',  orderetl  the  ftatues  and 
pidures,  of  which  great  collcdions  had  been  made 
at  Corinth,  to  be  let  apart  for  his  triumph  ;  and, 
with  this  referve,  gave  the  town,  abounding  in  all 
the  accommodations  and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy 
metropolis,  to  be  pillaged  by  the  foldiers.  And, 
when  this  was  done,  he  razed  the  walls,  and  redu- 
ced the  city  to  afhes. 

Thus  Corinth  and  Carthage  perilhed  within  a 
year  of  each  other.  The  fortifications  of  Thebes, 
and  of  fome  other  towns  difaffeded  to  the  Romans, 
were  at  the  fame  time  demolifhed  ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece 
were  fubmitted  to  the  difcretion  of  deputies  from 
the  Roman  Senate.  By  their  order,  the  Achasan 
league  was  dilTolved,  and  all  its  conventions  an- 
nulled. 

I  Mummius  is  faid  to  have  delivered  them  to  the  mailers  of  (hips,  with 
his  famous  threat,  that  if  any  of  thefe  curiofities  were  loft,  they  Ihould  be  ob- 
liged to  replace  them. 
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nulled.     The  flates  which  had  compofed  it  were  chap. 
deprived  of  their  fovercignty,  fubjeded  to  pay  a       ^  '  ' 
tribute  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  perfon  to  be  annually  fent  from  thence, 
with  the  title  of  the  Praetor  of  Achaia  '. 

The  Romans  now,  perhaps  for  the  firfl  time, 
openly  appeared  in  the  quality  of  conquerors. 
The  acquifition  of  revenue  from  Macedonia,  which, 
about  twenty  years  before  this  date,  had  firlt  taught 
them  to  exempt  themfelves  from  taxation,  excited 
from  thenceforward  an  infatiable  thirfl  of  domi- 
nion ;  and  their  future  progrefs  is  marked  by  the 
detail  of  wars  which  they  maintained  on  their  fron- 
tier, not  in  defence  of  their  own  poffeffions,  but  for 
the  enlargement  of  an  empire  already  too  great. 

In  Spain,  where  they  flill  met  with  reliftance? 
they  had  hitherto  ached  either  on  the  ofFenfive  or 
defenlive,  according  as  the  State  was,  or  was  not, 
at  leifure  from  the  prelTure  of  other  wars,  or  ac- 
cording as  the  generals  they  employed  in  that 
country  were  ambitious  or  pacific. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  the 
Roman  territory  in  Spain  had  been  divided  into 
two  provinces,  and  accordingly  furnillied  the  fla- 
tions  of  two  feparate  commanders  anmially  fent 
from  Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  during  the  continuance,  of  it,  thefe 
provinces  were  again  united  under  one  govern- 
ment.    But  upon  the  defeat  of  Perfeus,  and  the 

X  2  redudion 
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CHAP,  r^dudion  of  Macedonia,  they  were  feparated,  and 
*-^ — ^,— — '  from  thenceforward  continued  to  have  their  gover- 
nors apart. 

From  that  time  the  Romans  feem  to  have  ex- 
tended the  fame  ambitious  views  to  Spain,  as  to 
other  parts  on  the  confines  of  their  ernpire.  They 
preffed  upon  tlic  natives,  not  as  before,  chiefly  to 
fecure  their  own  territory  from  inroad  and  depre- 
dation, but  to  gain  new  acceffions  of  dominion  and 
wealth.  They  advanced  to  the  Tagus,  endeavour- 
ed to  penetrate  beyond  the  mountains  from  which 
that  river  derives  its  fource  ;  and  in  the  fequel  be- 
came involved  in  flruggles  of  many  years  duration, 
with  the  Lufitanians,  Gallicians,  and  Celtiberi. 

In  thefe  wars  the  Roman  officers  being  actuated, 
by  their  avarice  as  well  as  ambition,  were  glad  of 
occafions  to  quarrel  with  an  enemy,  amongft  whom 
the  produce  of  rich  mines  of  filvqr  and  of  gold  were 
known  to  abound,  and  where  fo  precious  a  harveft 
was  likely  to  be  reaped  by  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice,  The  theatre  of  the  war  in 
this  country  being  alfo  lefs  confpicuous,  and  the 
conduct  of  generals  lefs  ftridlly  obferved  than  they 
W'cre  in  Africa,  Afia,  or  Greece  ;  fuch  as  were 
employed  in  it  took  liberties,  and  ventured  upon 
ads  of  treachery  or  breach  of  faith  with  the  can- 
tons around  them,  which  the  Roman  Senate  fel- 
dom  avowed,  and  they  alfo  ventured  upon  ads  of 
extortion  and  peculation,  which  gave  occafion  to 
the  firft  complaints  of  this  fort  that  were  brought 
to  Romc.^ 

A  town  having  fiirrendered  by  capitulation  to  a 

Roman 
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Roman  Proconful,  of  the  name  of  Liicullus,  the  chap. 
inhabitants  notv/ithftanding,  in  open  violation  of  »„.,,.yJ-«( 
treaties,  were  plundered  by  his  order,  and  put  to 
the  fword.  A  like  adt  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  was 
foon  afterwards  committed  by  Galba,  commanding 
in  Lufitania,  or  the  weftern  province  of  Spain. 
But  thefe  examples'  probably,  inflead  of  forward- 
ing, retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  confirmed  that  obftinate  valour  with  which 
the  natives,  affailed  by  a  fucceflion  of  Roman  Ge- 
nerals,' Praetors,  or  Confnls,  who  were  employed 
to  fubdue  them,  difputed  every  poll  in  defence  of 
their  country.  This  conteft  they  continued,  or  at 
Ihort  intervals  renewed,  with  various  fuccefs,  from 
the  firft  expedition  of  the  Scipios  to  the  lafl  of 
Auguftus,  which  ended  the  career  of  conqueft 
from  Rome. 

The  Lufitanians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
war  with  Carthage,  incenfed  by  the  treachery  of 
Galba,  now  mentioned,  re-affembled  in  numerous 
parties  under  a  native  of  their  own  country,  of  the 
name  of  Viriathus,  who  had  himfelf  efcaped  from 
the  maflacre  on  that  occafion,  and  who  entertained 
an  implacable  refentment  to  the  authors  of  it.  This 
leader,  according  to  the  Roman  hiftorians,  had 
been  originally  a  herdfman,  afterwards  a  chief  of 
banditti,  and  lall:  of  all  the  commander  of  an  army 
which  often  defeated  the  Italian  invaders,  and 
threatened  their  expulfion  from  Spain,  lie  feems 
to  have  known  how  to  employ  the  impetuous  cou- 
rage or  ferocity  of  a  rude  people  againil  troops 
dependin^^  on  difcipline  as  well  as  numbers  and 

7.  3  valour; 
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CHAP,  valour  ;  and  to  have  poflefled  what  the  Spaniards 

VIII  . 

<  y^  '„>  retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Caefar,  the  fa- 
culty of  turning  the  want  of  order  to  account  a- 
gainft  an  enemy  fo  much  accuftomed  to  form,  as, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  rely  upon  it  for  fuccefs  in 
moll  of  their  operations.  With  him  an  apparent 
rout  and  difperfion  of  his  followers  was  the  ordi- 
nary prelude  to  a  violent  attack;  and  he  common- 
ly endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  diforder- 
ly  movements,  to  draw  his  enemy  into  rafh  pur- 
fuits  or  precipitant  marches,  and  feized  every  ad- 
vantage of  this  fort  which  were  given  to  him  with 
irreliftible  addrefs  and  valour.  He  continued,  ac- 
cordingly, above  ten  years  to  baffle  all  the  attempts 
which  the  Romans  made  to  reduce  Lufitania.  And 
had  projedled  a  league  and  defenfive  confederacy 
with  the  other  free  nations  of  Spain,  when  he  was. 
aflaffinated,  as  he  lay  afleep  on  the  ground,  by  two 
of  his  own  followers,  fuppofed  to  be  in  concert 
with  the  Roman  general,  who  was  at  this  time 
employed  againft  him. 

The  invaders,  upon  this  event,  found  the  wefl- 
ern  and  northern  parts  of  Spain  open  to  their  in- 
roads. And  in  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards 
a  Roman  army  under  Brutus  pafled  the  Duero  % 
and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coafl  of  Gallicia,  from 
which  they  reported,  with  more  than  the  embel- 
lifhments  and  exaggerations  of  ordinary  travellers, 
that  the  fun  was  feen  from  this  dillant  region, 
when  he  fet  iri  the  evening,  to  link  and  to  be  ex- 

tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed  with  a  mighty  noife  in  the  Weilern  chap. 
_  vui. 

Ocean.  »      ;     < 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not 
think  themfelves  fubdued  by  its  being  thus  over- 
run. They  retired,  with  their  cattle  and  effedts, 
into  places  of  ftrength  ;  and,  when  required  to 
pay  contributions,  replied,  That  their  anceftors 
had  left  them  fwords  to  defend  their  poflefTions, 
but  not  any  gold  to  redeem  them* 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  the  weftern  divifion  of  Spain,  while  they  were 
in  the  eaftern  province,  under  the  Elder  Cato,  the 
Elder  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  others,  in  like  man- 
ner employed  to  fecure  what  the  State  had  al- 
ready acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits.'  Thefe 
officers  obtained  their  refpedive  triumphs,  and 
annexed  to  the  Roman  pofleffions  on  the  coaft 
confiderable  acquifitions  alfo  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country.  Here,  however,  their  progrefs  had 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obHinate  valour  of 
the  Numantians  and  other  cantons  of  the  Ccltiberi, 
who  had  maintained  the  conteft  againft  them  du- 
ring fifty  years,  and  at  laft  had  formed  a  general 
confederacy  of  all  the  interior  nations  of  Spain,  to 
be  conduded  by  the  Lufitanian  Viriathus,  when 
their  meafures  were  broken  by  the  death  of  that 
formidable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  flrong  hold,  or,  as 
we  may  conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  nation. 
Their  lodgement,  or  townfliip,  was  contained 
within  a  circumference  of  about  three  miles,  fi- 

7i  4  tuate 
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CHAP,  tuate  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  or  Old 
'  ■  Caftile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Durius  with 
another  rivery  both  of  which  having  fteep  banks, 
rendered  the  place^  on  two  of  its  fides,  of  very  dif- 
ficult accefs,  and  on  the  third  fide  or  bafe  of  a 
triangle,  it  was  fortified  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 
The  people  could  mufter  no  more  than  eight  or 
ten  thoufand  men  ;  but  thefe  were  greatly  diflin- 
guiflied  by  their  valour,  reputed  fuperior  in  horfe- 
manfhip  to  every  other  nation  of  Spain,  and  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  the  Romans  themfelves  in  the  ufe 
of  the  fhield  and  the  ftabbing  fword,  weapons  ori- 
ginally copied  from  Spain.  They  had  already  gain- 
ed many  vidories  over  the  Roman  armies  which  had 
been  employed  to  reduce  them.  They  had  obliged 
Pompeius,  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  contrary  to 
the  pradtice  of  his  country,  to  accept  of  a  treaty 
while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  againfl:  him ; 
and  they  obliged  the  Gonful  Mancinus  to  fave  his 
army  by  a  capitulation '.  Neither  of  thofe  treaties 
indeed  were  ratified  by  the  Roman  Senate.     To 
expiate  the  breach  of  the  laft,  the  Gonful  Manci- 
nus, who  concluded   it,  together   with   Tiberius 
Gracchus  his  Queftor,  were  ordered  to  be  deliver- 
ed up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  fuffcr 
in  their  own  perfons  for  the  failure  of  engage- 
ments  which   they   could    not  fulfil.      Tiberius 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  faved  by 
their  favour,  and  from  this  time  is  fuppofed  to 
have  received  that  bias  which  he  followed  in  the 

fubfequent 
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fubfequent  part  of  his  political  condudl.     Manci-  chap. 
nus  acquiefced  in  the  fentence  of.  the  Senate,  was  ■ 

prefented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates  of  Nu- 
mantia,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  that  na- 
tion, for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  the  Romans 
determined  not  to  obferve.  But  this  vidim  was 
nobly  rejeded,  and  the  Numantians  inlifted  on 
the  conditions  they  had  llipulated,  faying,  that  a 
public  breach  of  faith  could  not  be  expiated  by 
the  fuffering  of  a  private  man' . 

Thefe  tranfadions  pafled  about  ten  years  after 
the  deftrudtion  of  Carthage,  and  the  Romans, 
mortified  with  the  length  and  ill-fuccefs  of  the 
war  with  Numantia,  had  recourfe  again  to  the 
fervices  of  Scipio,  by  birth  the  fon  of  Emilius, 
though  adopted,  as  we  have  mentioned,  into  the 
Cornelian  family,  and  from  his  fervices  in  Africa, 
honoured,  as  his  grandfather  by  adoption  had  been, 
with  the  title  of  Africanus. 

They  had  formerly  difpenfed,  in  his  favour, 
with  the  law  that  required  a  certain  age  as  a 
qualification  for  the  Confulate ;  and  now,  in  or- 
der to  employ  him  a  fecond  time,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  fufpend  another  law,  which  prahibited  the 
re-eleclion  of  the  fame  perfon  into  that  ofiice. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  faid 
that  he  found  the  Roman  army,  difcou raged  by 
repeated  defeats,  withdrawn  into  fortified  llations 
at  a  diftancc  from  the  enemy,  dctefting  the  hard- 
lliips  of  a  military  camp,' indulging  themfelves  in 
all  the  vices  of  a  diforderly  town,  and  fubjed  to 

panics 
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CHAP,  panics  on  the  llighteft  alarm.     To  an  army  fo  cor- 
^  rupted,  it  is  faid  that  the  cries,  the  afpecl,  th(j 

painted  vifage,  and  the  long  hair  of  the  Spaniard 
were  become  objedls  of  terror  ^. 

Among  the  reformations  which  Scipio  niade  to 

reftore  the  vigour  of  the  troops,  he  cleared  the 

camp  of  its  unnecefTary  followers,  amongft  whom 

are  mentioned  women,  merchants,  and  fortune'* 

tellers ;  he  reftricted  the  quantity  of  baggage  to 

be  carried  into  the  field,  reduced  the  furniture  of 

the  officers  kitchen  to  the  fpit  and  the  pan  ;  and 

the  fervice  of  his  own  table  to  plain  food,  roafted 

?}  or  boiled.     He  prohibited  the  ufe  of  bedlteads  in 

f  camp,  and  fet  the  example  himfelf  of  lleeping  on 

a  ftraw  mat ;  likewife  rellrained  the  infantry  from 

the  ufe  of  horfes  on  the  march,  and  obliged  them 

-  to  carry  their  own  baggage. 

Though  at  the  head  of  fuperior  numbers,  he  de* 
ti  clined  a  battle,  avoided  every  route  on  which  the 
enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  him ;  and  with 
a  fuperior  addrefs  in  the  management  of  his  refour- 
ces,  and  in  protradting  the  war,  balked  the  ardour 
of  a  fierce  people  for  fplendid  efforts  of  valour : 
he  laid  walle  the  country  around  them,  and  by 
degrees  obliged  them  to  retire  within  their  own 
ramparts,  and  to  confume  what  was  raifed  or  pro- 
vided within  the  circuit  of  their  walls. 

Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Numan- 
tia  by  Jugurtha,  the  grandfon  of  MaffinilTa,  who, 
on  this  fervice,  made  his  firft  acquaintance  with 

the 
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the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  chap. 
elephants,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  horfe,  of  • — ^-l-» 
atchers  and  flingers.  At  the  arrival  of  this  auxi- 
liary force,  the  army  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand 
men.  But  Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  ftorm  the 
town  ;  he  took  a  number  of  polls  which  he  fuc- 
ceffively  fortified,  and,  by  joining  them  together, 
completed  a  double  line  of  circumvallation,  equal 
in  ftrength  to  the  walls  which  were  oppofed  to 
him.  He  had  his  curtains,  his  towers,  his  places  of 
arms  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  enemy ;  and 
he  eftablifhed  an  order  of  fervice  and  a  fet  of  lig- 
nals,  in  cafe  of  alarm  by  day  or  by  night,  which 
refembled  more  the  precautions  of  an  army  on  its 
defence,  than  the  operations  of  a  fiege.  His  in- 
tention was  to  reduce  the  Numantians  by  famine, 
an  effed;  of  time,  during  which  he  might  be  expo- 
fed  to  furprife  from  the  fudden  efforts  of  indigna- 
tion or  defpair  in  fo  warlike  a  people. 

Numantia  being  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  on 
which  fmall  vefTels  could  defcend  with  the  llream, 
or  which  could,  with  the  favour  of  proper  winds, 
even  remount  in  the  fight  of  the  enemy,  the 
people,  for  a  while,  procured  fome  fupplies  by  wa- 
ter, even  without  the  afliftance  of  boats.  Num- 
bers of  them  fwimming  with  great  addrefs,  and 
diving  at  proper  places,  to  avoid  being  feen,  ftill 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  enemy,  and  preferved 
a  communication  with  the  country,  until  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  alfo  were  barred  acrofs  by 

timbers,- 
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c  HA  P.  timbers,  which  were  made  faft  to  the  banks,  and 
,  armed  with  fword-blades  and  fpikes  of  iron. 

The  belieged  were  ftill  in  hopes  of  fuccour  from 
their  allies.  To  obtain  it,  five  aged  warriors  un- 
dertook, each  with  his  fon  for  a  fecond,  to  pafs 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  fue  for  re- 
lief from  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  fuc- 
ceeded  by  night  in  the  firft  part  of  their  attempt, 
cut  down  the  Roman  guard  in  their  way,  threw 
the  camp  into  fome  confufion,  and  efcaped  before 
the  caufe  of  alarm  could  be  known.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  fue  for  relief  among  the  nations  around. 
But  their  caufe  was  become  defperate,  and  too 
likely  to  involve  in  certain  ruin  any  friend  who 
embraced  it.  Compaffion  for  their  fufferings  pre- 
vailed at  Lutia  alone,  the  head  of  a  fmall  canton, 
forty  miles  from  this  fcene  of  diftrefs. 

The  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  refolu- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  injured  Niunantians ;  but  Sci- 
pio  had  notice  of  their  intention  in  time  fufficient 
to  prevent  its  efFed:.  He  haftened  to  the  place, 
and,  having  accomplifhed  this  march  of  forty 
miles  in  eight  hours,  furprifed  the  inhabitants,  had 
four  hundred  young  men  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
ordered  their  right  arms  to  be  ftruck  off.  By  this 
dreadful  acl  of  feverity,  happily  reprobated  in  mo- 
dern war,  he  fecured  himfelf  from  any  danger  on 
that  quarter,  and  imprefled  the  other  Hates  of  that 
neighbourhood  with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  time,  prefled 
with  famine,  and  having  no  hopes  of  relief,  fent  a 

deputation 
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deputation  to  try  the  clemency  of  their  enemy,  chap. 

"  What  was  once  a  happy  ftate,"  they  faid  "  con- .  ^"^'  ^ 

"  tent  with  its  own  pofleffions,  and  fecure  in  the 

**  valour  of  its  citizens,  is  now  reduced  to  futfer, 

"  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  having  raain- 

"  tained  their  freedom,  and  of  having  defended 

*'  their  wives  and  their  children. 

"  For  you,"  they  continued,  addrefling  them- 
felves  to  Scipio,  "  who  yourfelf  are  faid  to  poflefs 
"  fo  many  virtues,  it  would  become  you  to  ef- 
"  poufe  the  caufe  of  this  injured  nation,  and  pro- 
"  cure  to  them  terms  which  they  could  with  ho- 
"  nour  prefer  to  their  prefent  diftrefles.  Their 
*'  expedations  are  moderate,  for  they  have  felt 
"  the  reverfes  of  fortune.  It  is  now  in  your  power 
"  either  to  receive  their  fubmiffion  under  any  to- 
"  lerable  conditions  you  may  think  proper  to  pre- 
"  fcribe,  or  to  fee  them  perilh  in  fome  ad:  of  de- 
"  fpair,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of  their 
"  enemies,  as  well  as  to  themfelves." 

Scipio  replied.  That  he  could  not  grant  them 
any  terms  \  that  they  muft  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  anfwer  they  refumed 
their  former  obftinacy,  and  held  out  until  they 
had  confumed  every  article  of  provilion  within 
their  walls ;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  fhields  and 
other  utenfils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured  the 
dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  fcene  is  varioufly  re- 
ported.    By  fome  it  is  faid,  that,  in  the  laft  flage 
of  defpair,  the  NLimantians  fallied  forth  to  pur- 
chafe 
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CHAP,  chafe  death  by  the  flaughter  of  their  enemies ;  that, 

VIII      .  . 

^ — ^-1—  in  the  execution  of  this  purpofe,  they  for  feme 

time  expofed  themfelves  with  the  moft  frantic 
rage,  till  the  greater  part  being  flain,  a  few  re- 
turned into  the  town,  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perilhed  in  the 
flames  ^ 

By  others  it  is  faid,  that  they  agreed  to  furren- 
der  on  a  certain  day,  but  that  when  this  day  came 
they  begged  for  another ;  alleging,  that  many  of 
their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty,  had  determined 
to  die  in  pofleflion  of  it,  and  wiflied  for  one  day 
more,  that  they  might  the  more  deliberately  exe- 
cute their  purpofe.  Such  was  the  averfion  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion,  which  the  fear  of  captivity, 
and  that  of  its  ordinary  confequences  among  an- 
cient nations,  had  infpired.  The  few  of  this  high- 
minded  people  who  furvived  the  effects  of  defpair, 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  were  ft  ripped  of 
their  arms.  Fifty  were  preferved,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  whole,  to  adorn  the  vidtor's  triumph.  The 
remainder  were  fold  for  flaves,  and  the  walls  of 
their  ftrong  hold  Were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  prifoners,  even  after  they  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  fubmitted  to  mercy,  retained  the  fero- 
city of  their  looks,  and  caft  on  their  vidors  fuch 
glances  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  ft  ill  kept  the 
animofity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented  the  re- 
turns of  pity.  As  thefe  particulars,  with  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  ftrongly  mark  the  defects  which 

fubfifted 

_    1  Orofius,  lib.  v.  c.  7.    Florus,  lib.  ii,  c.  iS. 
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fubfifted  in  the  fuppofed  laws  of  war  among  an-  c«^a  p. 
cient  nations,  the  reader  will  probably  bear  with  ^— v — ^ 
the  fliock  that  is  given  to  his  feelings  of  compaf- 
fion,  for  the  fake  of  the  pidlnre  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from  the  refiftance  it 
made  to  the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one  of 
their  moft  difficult  conquefts,  we  mufl  confider  it 
as  a  flate  of  confiderable  power.  Its  redudion 
gave  immediate  refpite  from  war  in  Spain.  Scipio 
and  Brutus  returned  nearly  together  from  their 
provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their  feparate 
triumphs  in  the  fame  year. 

Thefe  operations  againft  Numantia,  Carthage, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  accompanied  with 
a  revolt  of  the  Haves  in  Sicily,  and  with  a  number 
of  other  wars  lefs  confiderable  in  Illyricum, 
Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  thefe  the  revolt  of  the 
Haves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  ftate  of  the  countries  now 
under  the  immediate  jurifdidlion  of  Rome.  The 
ifland  of  Sicily  having  been  the  firft  acquifition 
which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits  of  Ita- 
ly, had  been  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate  of  domeftic 
tranquillity,  and  undifturbed  by  any  invafion  from 
abroad.  Its  lands  were  become  the  property  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on  their  eftates  in 
Italy,  made  their  plantations,  and  cultivated  their 
ticlds,  to  fupply  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  mar- 
kets and  granaries  of  Rome.  The  labour  was 
performed  by  flaves.     Thefe  were  fettered  at  their 

work 
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CHAP,  work  in  the  fields,  or  confined  in  vaults  and  for- 
,  ^"^'  .  tified  workhoufes  at  the  feveral  talks  they  were 
employed  to  perform.  As  the  proprietors  of  land 
had  many  reafons  to  prefer  the  labour  of  flaves  to 
that  of  freemen,  who  were  diltradled  by  their  po- 
litical engagements,  and  fubje<5l  to  be  called  upon 
«i;  prefled  into  the  military  fervice,  the.  number  of 
flaves  continually  increafed.  They  were,  for  the 
moll  part,  prifoners  of  war ;  and  fome  of  them 
being  even  of  high  rank,  unufed  to  fubmiflion,  and 
animated  with  fierce  paffions  of  indignation  and 
fcorn,  were  ready,  upon  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  take  arms  againft  their  mailers,  and 
often  to  fhake  the  Hate  itfelf  with  a  florm,  which 
•was  not  forefeen  until  it  adually  burft  on  thofe 
who  were  in  its  way. 

About  ten  years  after  the  deftrudion  of  Car- 
thage, and  four  years  before  that  of  Nuraantia, 
this  injured  clafs  of  men  ha^l  been  incited  to  revolt 
in  Sicily  by  Euiius,  a  Syrian  Have ;  who,  at  firfl:, 
under  pretence  of ;  religion,  and  by  the  fame  of 
Hiiracles  he  was  fuppofed  to  perform,  tempted  ma- 
i)y,  to  break  from  their  bondage;  traverfed  the 
country,  broke  open  the  vaults  and  prifons  in 
xvhich  his  fellow-fufterers  were  confined,  and  ac- 
tually aflembled  a  tumultuous  force  of  feventy 
thoufand  men.  From  this  beginning,  in  four  fuc- 
celfive  campaigns,  he  made  a  profperous  war  on 
the  Praetors  of  Sicily,  and  often  llormed  the  en- 
trenchrnents  of  the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  im- 
prove 
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prove  his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan  chap. 
for  the  government  or  fubfillence  of  his  followers,  < — ^-l-» 
in  a  country  exhaufted  or  ruined  by  their  own 
dcvaftations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caution  and 
fuperior  'condud  of  Peperna,  or  Publius  Ruti- 
lius,  gradually  circumfcribed  in  his  depredations, 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Enna,  a 
fortified  place,  where  about  twenty  thoufand  of 
his  followers  being  put  to  the  fword,  the  remain- 
der, as  an  example  to  reftrain  the  future  infur- 
red:ion  of  flaves,  were  nailed  to  the  crofs  near  the 
moft  frequented  highways,  and  in  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  parts  of  the  ifland. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  exten- 
five  conquefls,  Italy  itfelf  had  long  enjoyed  a  per- 
fedl  fecurity ;  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and  the 
country  (locked  with  people,  whether  aliens  or 
citizens,  freemen  or  Haves.  From  about  three 
hundred  thoufand  %  which,  in  this  period,  were 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  Cenfus,  the  citizens 
foon  after  augmented  to  above  four  hundred  thou- 
fend  ^ ;  and  Scipio,  under  whofe  infpedtion  as  Cen- 
for  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier  re- 
peat the  prayer  which  was  ufual  at  the  doling  of 
the  rolls,  **  That  the  republic  might  increafe  in 
"  the  numbers  of  its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of 
**  its  territory  j"  bid  him  pray  that  it  might  be 
preferved,  for  it  was  already  fufficiently  great.    It 

Vol.  I.  A  a  is 

X  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand. 

^  Four  hundrtd  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  wi  forty>two. 
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CHAP,  is  probable  that,  in  the  view  of  this  fagacious  ob- 
^-  ™'  •  ferver,  the  progrefs  of  corruption  already  began  to 
appear  in  the  capital ;  and  this  mighty  republic, 
like  a  tree,  which  ftill  continued  for  a  century  to 
make  vigorous  fhoots  from  its  branches,  already 
bore  fome  marks  of  decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  State,  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, to  which  thofe  who  had  occupied  the  for- 
mer fucceeded,  began  to  be  coveted  from  motives 
of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition.  Complaints  of 
peculation  and  extortion,  which  were  received 
about  this  time  from  Spain  and  Macedonia,  point- 
ed out  the  neceffity  of  reftraining  fuch  oppreffions, 
and  fuggefted  thofe  penal  laws,  which  were  fo  often, 
and  with  fo  little  efFed,  amended  and  revived. 

An  action  was  inftituted  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
vinces, againft  governors  or  their  attendants,  who 
ftiould  be  accufed  of  levying  money  without  the 
authority  of  the  State;  and  an  ordinary  jurifdic- 
tion  was  granted  to  one  of  the  Praetors,  to  hear 
complaints  on  this  fubjed.     The  penalty  at  firft 
was  no  more  than  reflitution,  and   a  pecuniary 
fine  ;    it  was  gradually  extended  to  degradation, 
and  exile. 
No.  604.       Thefe  reformations  are  dated  in  the  time  of  the 
purniade    laft  War  with  Carthage,  and  are  afcribed  to  the 
Q^feSts'  motion  of  Culpurnius  Pifo,  then  one  of  the  Tri- 
^erpetuac.   ijunes.     Before,  this  time  all  jurifdidion  in  cri- 
minal  matters  belonged  to  the  Tribunal  of  the 
People,  and  was  exercifed  by  themfelves  in  their 
colledive  body,   or  occafionally  delegated  to  a 

fpeciaj 
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fpecial  commiffion.  Few  crimes  were  yet  defined  c  ha  p. 
by  ftatute,  and  ordinary  <?oiirts  of  juftice  for  the  .  t^'.  .; 
trial  of  them  were  not  yet  eftablifhed.  In  thefe 
circumftances  criminals  of  State  had  an  opportuni- 
ty not  only  to  defend  themfelves  after  a  profccu- 
tion  was  commenced,  but  likewif^  to  employ  in- 
trigue, or  exert  their  credit  with  the  People,  to 
prevent  or  evade  a  trial. 

To  fupply  thefe  d-efeds,  a  lift  of  ftatntory  crimes 
now  began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary  jurifdic- 
tion  was  eftablifhed.  Befides  extortion  in  the 
provinces,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  law  of 
€lulpurnius%  murder,  breach  of  faith,  robbery, 
aflault,  poifoning,  inceft,  adultery,  bribery,  falfe 
judgment,  fraud,  perjury,  &c.  wer«  fucceffively 
joined  to  the  lift ;  and  an  ordinary  jurifdidtion  for 
the  trial  of  fuch  crimes  was  vefted  in  a  tribunal 
of  Senators,  over  whom  the  Praetor,  with  the  title 
of  Quaefitor,  prefided. 

The  number  of  Praetors,  correfponding  to  this 
and  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  State,  was  now 
augmented  to  fix ;  and  thefe  oflScers,  though  def- 
tined,  as  well  as  the  Confuls,  to  the  command  of 
armies  and  the  government  of  provinces,  began, 
during  the  term  of  their  magiftracy,  to  have  full 
occupation  in  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
they  had  been  eledted,  that  they  drew  lots  for  a 
province.     A  like  policy  was  foon  after  adopted 

I  Parricidiutn,  vis  publica,  latrocinium,  injuria,  veaificium,  ioceftus,  adul* 
terium,  captSB  pecuniae,  corruptt  judicii,  falfi,  perjuriuia. 
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CHAP,  in  the  deftination  of  Confuls,  and  other  officers 

VIIL 

of  State,  who,  being  fuppofed  to  have  fufficient 
occupation  in  Italy  and  Rome  during  the  year  of 
their  appointment,  were  not  deputed  to  any  pro- 
vincial fervice  till  that  year  was  expired. 

With  thefe  eftablifhments,  calculated  to  fecure 
the  functions  of  office,  the  ufe  of  the  fecret  ballot 
was  introduced,  firft  in  eledions,  and  afterwards  in 
coUeding  opinions  of  judges  in  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  ':  a  dangerous  form  of  proceeding  in  confti- 
tutions  tending  to  popular  licence,  and  where 
juftice  is  more  likely  to  fuffer  from  the  unawed 
paffions  of  the  lower  people,  than  from  any  im- 
proper influence  of  fuperior  rank;  and  where  the 
authority  of  the  wife,  and  the  fenfe  of  public 
fhame,  were  fo  much  required,  as  principal  Sup- 
ports of  government. 

An  occafion  for  the  commiffion  of  new  crimes 
is  frequently  taken  from  the  precautions  which  are 
employed  againft  the  old.  From  the  facility  with 
which  criminal  accufations  now  began  to  be  re- 
ceived, a  new  fpecies  of  crime  accordingly  arofe. 
Calumny  and  vexatious  profecutions,  commenced 
by  difappointed  competitors  againft  perfons  in 
public  truft,  became  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the 
interpolition  of  law.  On  this  account  it  was  enac- 
ted, upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  that  all  perfons 
in  office,  or  appointed  to  command  in  the  provin- 
ces, might  decline  anfwering  a  criminal  charge  un- 
til the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  until  their  re- 
turn 

z  Lex.  Cabinia  Tabellaria. 
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turn  from  the  fervice  to.  which  they  were  deftined^ ;  chap. 
and  perfons  of  any  denomination  might  have  an  >  ^"^'  ,^ 
adion  of  calumny  againft  the  author  of  a  falfe  or 
groundlefs  profecution.     Whoever  was  convided 
of  this  offence  was  to  be  branded  in  the  face  with 
the  initials  of  his  crime. 

By  thefe  eftablifhments  the  city  of  Rome,  long 
refembling  a  mere  military  ftation,  made  feme  pro- 
grefs  in  completing  the  fyflem  and  application  of 
her  civil  code.  Literary  produdtions,  in  fome  of 
their  forms,  particularly  in  the  form  of  dramatic 
compofitions,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  began 
to  be  known.  The  reprefentation  of  fables  was  firft 
introduced  at  Rome,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
and  pradlifed  as  a  facred  rite,  to  avert  the  plague 
or  other  public  calamity.  The  entertainment 
itfelf  was  fondly  received  by  the  People,  and  there- 
fore frequently  prefcnted  to  them  by  the  Ediles, 
who  had  the  charge  of  fuch  matters.  Literature, 
however,  in  fome  of  its  lefs  popular  forms,  was 
checked,  as  a  fource  of  corruption.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  five  hundred  and  ninety-two,  that  is,  a-  u.  c.  593. 
bout  eight  years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia, 
the  Roman  Senate,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pompo- 
nius,  the  Praetor,  that  the  city  v/as  frequented  by 
philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  refolved  that  this  of- 
ficer, agreeably  to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  fhould 
take  care  to  remove  all  fuch  perfons  in  the  manner 
his  own  judgment  fhould  dire^  K 

A  a  3  In 

I  Lex  Memmia  de  reis  poftulandis.     Lex  C«flia  TiibcUaria. 
a  A.  Gelliusj  lib.  xv.  c.  li, 
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CHAP.  In  about  fix  years  after  this  date,  an  embaffy 
,  having  come  from  Athens,  compofed  of  fcholars 
and  rhetoricians,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the 
youth  by  the  difplay  of  their  talents,  an  uncom- 
mori  difpatch  was  given  to  their  bufinefs,  that  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too  long 
in  the  city. 

A  propofal  which  was  made  during  this  period,  to 
eredl  a  theatre  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  fpec- 
tators  at  their  public  fhews,  was  rejeded  with  great 
indignation,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  manners 
of  the  People.  The  materials  which  had  been  col- 
leded  for  this  work  were  publicly  fold,  and  an  edidt, 
at  the  fame  time,  was  publijfhed,  that  no  one  fhould 
ever  refume  this  defign,  or  attempt  to  place  any 
bench  or  feat  for  the  accommodation  of  fpec- 
tators  at  any  theatrical  entertainment  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  mile  of  its  walls ' .  It  was  thought  ant 
adt  of  effeminacy,  it  feems,  for  the  Roman  People 
to  be  feated ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  wife,  in  matters 
of  fmall  moment,  however  innocent,  to  perfift  in  the 
prohibition  of  what  is  confidered  as  an  evil,  or,  if 
eftablifhed  feverities  are  to  be  remitted,  it  is  pro- 
per that  the  opinion  of  innocence  at  leaft  fhould 
precede  the  indulgence. 

The  fumptaary  laws  already  mentioned,  refped- 
ing  entertainrnents  and  houfehold  expences,  were, 
under  the  name  of  Didius,  the  perfon  who  propo- 
fed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived  * ;  and,  with  fome 
alterations,  extended  to  all  the  Roman  citizens  dif- 
perfed  over  Italy. 

Such. 

I  Yal.  MaxUn.  lib.  ii.  c.  4*  2  Lex  Didia. 
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Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of  that  c  H  a  p. 
age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  a-  ,__^^«J^ 
gainft  luxury  and  the  oftentation  of  wealth,  di- 
ilempers  incident  to  profperity  itfelf,  and  not  to  be 
cured  by  partial  remedies.  The  Romans  (know- 
ing better  how  to  accompli fli  the  celebrated  pro- 
blem of  Themiftocles,  in  making'  a  fmall  Jlate  a 
great  one,  than  they  knew  how  to  explain  the  ef- 
fects of  its  greatnefs)  commonly  imputed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  to  fome  particular  circumftance, 
or  accidental  event.  To  the  fpoils  of  Tarentum, 
they  faid,  and  of  Alia  %  to  the  deftrudion  of  our 
principal  rivals  the  Carthaginians  ;  to  the  mighty 
fhow  of  ftatues,  pidures,  and  coftly  furniture, 
which  were  brought  by  Mummius  from  Corinth, 
we  owe  this  admiration  of  finery,  and  fo  prevail- 
ing a  paffion  for  private  as  well  as  for  public 
expence. 

In  this  manner  they  were  pleafed  to  account  for 
changes  of  manners,  which  were  the  refult  of  ex- 
tended empire,  of  domeftic  wealth,  of  exemption 
from  alarms  in  a  city  abounding  with  riches,  and 
to  which  the  revenue  of  fo  many  provinces,  with  a 
rapid  and  increafing  ftream,  flowed  through  the 
channels  of  private  fortune  or  public  treafure  ^. 

I  Afia  primuin  devidla  luxnriam  mifit  in  Italiam.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  ii. 
a  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  6.    Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  i. 

Aa4  CHAP. 
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C  H  X  P.    IX. 

Extent  of  the  Roman  Empire. — Political  Charadler 
of  its  Head.-— Facility  with  which  it  continued  to 
advance. — Change  of  CbaraSlery  political  as  well 
as  moral.. — Character  of  the  People  or  Commons. 
— Dangerous  Humours  likely,  to  break  out. — Ap- 
pearance of  Tiberius  Gracchus. -^His  proje^  to 
revive  the  Law  of  Licinius. — InterceJJion  of  the 
Tribune  06lavius. — The  Republic  divided. — Dif- 
putes  in  the  C/)mitia. — Depojition  of  the  Tribune 
OSlavius. — CommiJJioners  appointed  for  the  Divi- 
Jion   of  Lands. — Tiberius  Gracchus  fues  to  be  re- 
eleSled  Tribune. — His  Death. — Immediate  Confe- 
quences. — Proceedings  of  Carbo. — Embajfy  of  Sci- 
pio. — Foreign  Affairs. — Violence  of  the  Commif^ 
Jioners» — Domejlic  Affairs. 

IN  the  manner  that  has  been  fumraarily  ftated  ia 
the  preceding  Chapters,  the  Romans  completed 
their  political  eflablifhment,  and  without  material- 
ly departing  from  the  policy  by  which  they  had 
been  preferved  in  the  infancy  of  their  power,  made 
their  firft  and  greateft  advances  to  empire.  They 
"were  become  fovereigns  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Ita- 
ly, part  of  Africa,  Lufitania,  and  Spain  ;  yet,  even 
in  this  pitch  of  greatnefs,  made  no  diftind^ion  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military  departments,  nor  gave 
to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from  the  public  fer- 
vice,  however  burdenfome  or  fevere.  They  did 
not  defpife  their  enemy,  neither  in  the  meafures 

they 
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they  took,  nor  in  the  exertions  they  made  to  refift  chap. 

TV 

him :  and  as  the  fatal  efFeds  which  they  and  all  w_,^— * 
the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  exped  from  defeats,  were  no  ]efs  than 
fervitude  or  death,  they  did  not  fubmit  to  an  ene- 
my, in  confequence  of  any  event,  nor  under  the 
preflure^of  any  calamity  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  elevated  with  victories,  and 
funk  under  defeats  ;  and  became  infolent  or  mean 
with  the  tide  of  their  fortunes.  The  Romans  alone 
were  moderate  in  profperity,  and  arrogant  wheu 
their  enemies  expeded  to  force  their  fubmiffion. 

Other  nations,  when  in  diftrefs,  could  weigh 
their  fufferings  againll  the  conceffions  which  they 
were  required  to  make  ;  and,  among  the  evils  to 
which  they  were  expofed,  preferred  even  fubmif- 
fion, if  that  appeared  to  be  the  leaft.  The  Ro- 
mans alone  fpurned  the  advances  of  a  vidorious 
enemy ;  were  not  to  be  moved  by  fufferings ;  and, 
though  they  cautioufly  avoided  difficulties  that  were 
likely  to  furpafs  their  ftrength^  did  not  allow  it  to 
be  fuppofed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear  in 
any  cafe  whatever.  They  willingly  treated  with 
the  vanquifhed,  and  were  ready  to  grant  the  mod 
liberal  terms  when  the  conceflion  could  not  be  im- 
puted to  weaknefs  or  difmay.  By  fuch  free  and 
unforced  conceffions,  indeed,  they  eftablilhed  a  re- 
putation for  gqnerofity,  which  contributed,  no  Jefs 
than  their  valour,^  to  fecure  the  dominion  they  ac- 
quired. 

With  the  fame  infinuating  titles  of  protedors  or 

allies^ 
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allies,  by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant  ftate  of 
their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to 
follow  their  ftandard  ;  they  continued  to  take  an 
eafy  afcendant  over  nations  whom  they  could  not 
have  othervvife  fubdued.  But  as  they  were  liberal 
in  their  advances  to  friendfliip,  fo,  after  repeat- 
ed provocations  feemed  to  juftify  a  different  con- 
dud:,  even  towards  a  friend,  they  were  terrible  in 
their  refentments,  and,  in  cafe  of  any  breach  with 
an  ally,  they  took  ample  compenfation  for  the  fa- 
vours they  had  formerly  bellowed. 

By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already  men- 
tioned. That  the  fuhmijfwe  were  to  he  Jpared,  and 
the  proud  to  be  humbled  * ,  it  became  neceflary  for 
them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  perifh ; 
and,  when  thefe  were  the  alternatives  propofed  by 
them,  other  nations  were  entitled  to  confider  them 
as  common  enemies.  No  State  has  a  right  to  make 
the  fubmiflion  of  mankind  a  neceffary  condition 
to  its  own  prefervation ;  nor  are  many  States  qua- 
lified to  fupport  fuch  pretenfions.  Some  part  of 
the  political  charader,  however,  fo  eminent  in  this 
famous  Republic,  is  neceflary  to  the  fafety,  as  well 
as  to  the  advancement,  of  nations.  No  free  State 
or  Republic  is  fafe  under  any  other  government  or 
defence  than  that  of  its  own  citizens.  No  nation 
is  fafe  that  permits  an  ally  to  fufFer  by  having 
efpoufed  its  caufe,  or  that  allows  itfelf  to  be  driven, 
by  defeats  or  misfortunes,  into  a  furrender  of  any 
material  part  of  its  rights. 

The 
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The  meafure  of  the  Roman  conquells,  in  the  chap. 

IX 

beginning  of  the  feventh  century  of  Rome,  though .  ,  '  . 
great,  was  yet  far  from  being  full ;  and  the  People 
had  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  induftry,  nor  cooled 
in  the  ardour  with  which  profperous  nations  ad- 
vance, but  which  they  frequently  remit  in  the  height 
of  their  attainments  and  in  the  confidence  of  in- 
vincible power. 

The  forms  of  the  commonwealth  ftill  afforded  a 
plentiful  nurfery  of  men  for  both  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments ;  and  the  Nation  accordingly  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  advance  with  a  rapid  and 
irrefiftible  pace  in  the  career  of  its  conquefts.  In- 
forauch  that,  at  every  flep  to  be  made  in  the  pe- 
riod which  follows,  mighty  kingdoms  were  annejt- 
ed  to  the  Empire,  with  as  much  or  more  facility 
than  villages  and  fingle  fields  had  been  formerly 
gained. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territory,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  their  arms  abroad,  became  the  fources 
of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home.  The  wealth  of 
provinces  began  to  flow  into  the  city,  and  filled  the 
coffers  of  private  citizens,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  offices  of  State  and  the  com- 
mand of  armies  were  become  lucrative  as  well  as 
honourable,  and  were  coveted  on  the  former  ac- 
count. In  the  State  itfelf  the  governing  and  the 
governed  felt  feparate  interefts,  and  were  at  vari- 
ance, from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition ; 
and,  inftead  of  the  parties  who  formerly  Itrove  for 
diftindion,  and  for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  fer- 

vic6 
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CHAP,  vice  of  the  commonwealth,   factions  arofe,   who 
c-y.^  contended  for  the  greatefl  fhare  of  its  fpoils,  or  who 
llicrificed  the  public  to  their  party-attachments  or 
feuds. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapfed  fince 
the  animofities  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  were  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  the  equal  participation  of  public 
honours.  This  diltindtion  itfelf  was  in  a  great 
meafure  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a  new  one, 
which,  under  the  denomination  of  Nobles  and 
Commons,  or  lUuftrious  and  Obfcure,  without  in- 
volving any  legal  difparity  of  privilege,  gave  rife 
to  an  arillocracy,  which  was  partly  hereditary, 
founded  in  the  repeated  fucceffion  to  honours  in 
the  fame  family ;  and  partly  perfonal,  founded  in 
the  habits  of  high  ftation,  and  in  the  advantages 
of  education  and  wealth,  fuch  as  never  fail  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  conditions  of  men  in  every  great  and 
profperous  ftate. 

Thefe  circumftances  conferred  a  power  on  the 
Nobles,  which,  though  lefs  invidious,  was  not  lefs 
real  than  that  which  had  been  poflefTed  by  the 
ancient  Patricians.  The  exercife  of  this  power 
was  lodged  with  the  Senate,  a  body  which,  though 
by  the  emulation  of  its  members  too  much  difpo- 
fed  to  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquefl,  was  proba- 
bly never  furpalTed  in  magnanimity,  ability,  or  in 
lleadinefs  of  conduct,  by  any  council  of  State  what- 
ever. 

The  People  had  fubmitted  to  the  Senate,  as  pof- 
feffed  of  an  authority  which  was  founded  in  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  their  fuperior  worth ;   and 

even 
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even  the  mofl  afpiring  of  the  Commons  allowed  chap. 

IX 

therafelves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of  men,  a-  u— v^i 1 

mongft  whom  they  themfelves,  by  proper  efforts 
and  fuitable  merit,  might  hope  to  afcend.  The  ex- 
amples of  preferment,  and  the  rife  of  individuals 
from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  ranks  of  the  com- 
monwealth, though  for  the  moll  part  received  with 
fome  degree  of  jealoufy  by  thofe  who  were  already 
in  polTeflion  of  the  higher  condition,  were  never- 
thekfs  frequent,  and  extinguifhed  all  appearance 
of  an  exclufive  pretenfion  to  the  honours  of  the 
State  in  any  order  or  clafs  of  the  People. 

The  Knights,  or  thofe  of  the  Equeftrianc order, 
being  perfons  poflelTed  of  eftates  or  effedls  of  a 
certain  valuation  %  formed  between  the  Senate 
and  the  People  an  intermediate  rank,  which,  in 
eonfequence  of  their  having  a  capital,  and  of  their 
being  lefs  engaged  than  the  Senators  in  affairs  of 
State,  became  traders,  contradors,  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  and  in  this  manner  conftituted  a  fpecies  of 
moneyed  intereft  in  the  city,  and  in  the  provinces. 

Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
which  the  events  have  been  already  related,  v/as 
the  diftribution  of  rank  in  this  commonwealth. 
But  circumftances  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in  the 
political  condition  of  nations,  are  often  little  more 
than  a  remove  in  the  fhifting  of  fcenes,  or  a  tran- 
fition  from  that  which  a  people  have  been,  to 
what  they  are  about  to  become.  The  nobles  be- 
gan to  avail  themfelves  of  the  high  authority  and 

advantages 
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advantages  of  their  ftation,  and  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began  to 
be  overfpread  with  theii|  plantations  and  their 
ilaves.  The  number  of  great  landed  eftates,  and 
the  multiplicatioi>  of  flaves  kept  pace  together. 
This  manner  of  ftocking  their  country  pofleffions 
was  necelTary  or  expedient  in  the  circumftances  of 
this  people :  for  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who,  even 
though  poor,  poflelTed  fo  much  confequence  in  his 
military  and  political  capacity,  had  been  willing 
to  become  a  hireling  and  a  fervant,  yet  it  was  not 
the  intereft  of  matters  to  intrull  their  affairs  to 
perfons  who  were  liable  to  be  preiTed  into  the  le- 
gions, or  who  were  fo  often  called  away  to  the 
comitia  and  aflemblies  of  the  People. 

Perfons  of  ability  contended  for  offices  in  the 
State  as  the  road  to  lucrative  appointments ;  and 
when  they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  had  reigned 
for  a  while  in  their  province  abroad,  brought  back 
from  their  governments  a  profufion  of  wealth  ill 
acquired,  and  the  habit  of  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
trolled dominion.  When  difappointed  in  the 
purfuit  of  riches  abroad,  they  became  the  leaders 
of  dangerous  fadions  at  home ;  or  when  fuddenly 
pofTeffed  of  great  wealth,  they  became  the  agents 
of  corruption  to  diffeminate  idlenefs,  and  the  love 
of  ruinous  amufemrcnts,  in  the  minds  of  the  People. 

The  feclufion  of  the  Equeftrian  order  from  the 
attainment  of  certain  political  emoluments  or  rank, 
and  the  opportunities  they  had,  by  contradls  and 
by  farming  the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortunes 
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in  a  different  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits  chap. 

TV 

of  trade,  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  confidera- ,_   ^•„  . 
tions. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  popu- 
lace, who,  tempted  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous 
diltribution  of  corn,  by  the  frequency  of  public 
Ihews,  by  the  confequence  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  affemblies,  or  perhaps  diflodged 
from  the  country  by  the  engroffers  of  land,  and 
by  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  labour 
of  flaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  to  refide  at  Rome. 
There  they  were  corrupted  by  idlenefs  and  indi- 
gence, and  the  very  order  of  citizen  itfelf  was 
continually  debafed  by  the  frequent  acceffion  of 
emancipated  flaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  fo  jealous  of 
their  prerogative  as  citizens,  had  no  other  way  of 
difpofing  of  a  flave,  who  had  obtained  his  freedom, 
than  by  placing  him  on  the  jrolls  of  the  People  ; 
and  from  this  quarter  accordingly  the  numbers  of 
the  People  were  chiefly  recruited.  The  emanci- 
pated flave  took  the  name  of  his  mafl;er,  became  a 
client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  fune- 
rals and  other  folemnities,  where  the  pomp  was 
diftinguiflied  by  the  number  of  attendants,  made 
a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  clafs  of  men  accor- 
dingly received  continual  additions,  from  the  va- 
nity or  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  chofe  to  change 
their  flaves  into  dependent  citizens ;  and  num- 
l)ers  who  had  been  conduced  to  Rome  as  captives, 

Qr 
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CHAP,  or  who  had  been  purchafed  in  Afia  or  Greece,  at 
.  ^'  ,  a  price  proportioned  to  the  pleafurable  arts  they 
poflefled,  became  an  acceffion  to  that  turbulent 
populace,  who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens, 
tyrranized  in  their  turn  over  the  matters  of  the 
world,  and  wrecked  on  the  conquerors  of  fo  many 
nations  the  evils  which  they  themfelves,  by  their 
'  ufurpations,  had  fo  freely  inflidled  on  mankind  ^ 
Citizens  of  this  extradtion  indeed,  could  not  for 
ages  arrive  at  any  places  of  trull,  in  which  they 
could,  by  their  perfonal  defeds,  injure  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but  they  increafed,  by  their  numbers 
and  their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg,  which,  in 
great  and  profperous  cities,  ever  finks,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  vice  and  mifcondudl,  to  the  loweft  con- 
dition. They  became  a  part  of  that  faction,  who, 
being  meanly  debafed,  are  aduated  by  envy  to 
their  fuperiors,  by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abject 
fear  ^  who  are  ever  ready  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of 
any  leader  againft  the  reilraints  of  public  order ; 
difpofed  to  vilify  the  moll  refpedable  ranks  of 
men  ;  and  by  their  own  indifference  on  the  fub- 
jedls  of  juftice  or  honour,  are  able  to  fruflrate  every 
principle,  belide  thofe  of  force  and  terror,  that  may 
be  employed  for  the  government  of  mankind. 

Although  citizens  of  this  defcription  were  yet  far 
from  being  the  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  in  numbers  fufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  body  of  the  People ;  and,  if  enrolled 
promifcuouily  in  all  the  tribes,  might  have  had 

great 
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great  weight  in  turning  the  fcale  of  political  coun-  c  h  a  p. 
cils.  This  effedl,  however,  was  happily  prevented .  ,  ^^'  . 
by  the  wife  precaution  which  the  Cenfors  had  ta- 
ken to  confine  all  citizens  of  mean  or  flaviQi  ex- 
traftion  to  four  of  the  Tribes.  Thefe  were  called 
the  Tribes  of  the  City,  and  formed  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  the  whole  ' . 

Notwithftanding  this  precaution,  we  mufl  fup- 
pofe  them  to  have  been  very  improper  members  in 
the  participation  of  government,  and  by  their  num- 
bers likely  enough  to  difturb  the  place  of  aflcm- 
bly  with  diforders  and  tumults. 

While  the  State  was  advancing  to  the  fovcreign- 
ty  of  Italy,  and  while  the  territories  fucceffively 
acquired  were  cleared  for  the  reception  of  Roman 
citizens,  by  the  redudion  and  captivity  of  the  na- 
tives, there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of 
this  growing  populace,  and  its  overflowings  were 
accordingly  difperfed  over  the  peninfula,  from  Rhe- 
gium  to  Aquileia,  in  about  feventy  colonies.  But 
the  country  being  now  completely  fettled,  and  the 
property  of  its  inhabitants  eftablilhed,  it  was  no 
longer  poffible  in  this  manner  to  provide  for  the 
indigent  citizens  ;  and  the  pradice  of  fettling  nev/ 
colonies,  which  had  been  fo  ufeful  in  planting, 
and  fecuring  the  conquefts  which  were  made  in 
Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended  beyond  this 
country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  fecuring 

Vol.  I.  B  b  any 

- 1  Liv.  lib.  ix,  c.  4.6.     When  this  precaution  was  taken  iy  i  u..i.i>  IMiisI- 
raus,  the  Tribes  amounted  to  thirty-one.    See  the  furccflive  additions  by 
which  the  Tribes  were  brought  up  to  tliis  number,  Liv.  li'' 
c,  15.  lib.  viii.  c,  17.  lib,  ix.  c.  ao. 
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any  of  the  provinces  lately  acquired.  Mere  co- 
lonization, indeed,  would  have  been  an  improper 
and  inadequate  meafure  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  republic  never  was,  in  any  conli- 
derable  degree,  extended  beyond  the  feas.  Pro- 
vinces fo  remote,  placed  under  military  govern- 
ment, and  were  to  be  retained  in  fubmiflion  by 
bodies  of  regular  troops.  Roman  citizens  were 
not  inclined  to  remove  their  habitations  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy  ;  and  if  they  had  been  fo  in- 
clined, would  not  have  been  fit,  in  the  mere  capa- 
city of  civil  corporations  and  pacific  fettlements, 
to  carry  into  execution  againft  the  natives,  the  ex- 
adtions  of  a  government  which  they  themfelves,  if 
now  become  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  land 
in  thofe  provinces,  would  have  been  equally  in- 
terefted  to  oppofe :  for  thefe  reafons,  althougii  the 
Roman  territory  was  greatly  extended,  the  re- 
fources  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  diminiflied. 
And  the  former  difcharge  for  many  dangerous 
humours  which  arofe  among  the  people  being  in 
forae  meafure  fhut  up,  thefe  humours  began  to  re- 
gorge on  the  State. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  funk  in  their 
charaders,  or  were  debafed  by  the  circuraftances 
we  have  mentioned,  the  fuperior  ranks,  by  their 
application  to  affairs  of  State,  by  their  education, 
by  the  fuppofed  elevation  of  birth  and  family- di- 
ftindlion,  by  the  fuperiority  of  fortune,  began  to 
rife  in  their  confideration,  in  their  pretenfions,  and 
in  their  power  ;  and  they  entertained  fome  degree 
of  contempt  for  perfons,  whom  the  laws  ftill  re- 
quired 
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quixed  them  to  admit  as  their  fellow  citizens  and  chap. 

equals.     In  this  difpofition  of  parties  fo  dangerous ,    •*  '     . 

in  a  commonwealth,  and  amidft  materials  fo  likely 

to  catch  the  flame,  fome  fparks  were  thrown  that 

foon   kindled  up  anew   all  the  civil    animolities 

which  feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extinguiflied,  ' 

We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tion, hy  the  feries  of  events,  fomewhat  beyond  the 
date  of  tranfadiions  that  come  now  to  be  related. 
While  Scipio  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  and  while  the  Roman  officers  in  Sicily 
were  yet  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  flakes,  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  born  of  a  Plebeian  family,  but 
ennobled  by  the  honours  of  his  father,  by  his  de* 
fccnt  on  the  iide  of  his  mother  from  the  firft  Sci- 
pio Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the  fecond 
Sci|jioi  who  had  married  his  lifter,  being  now  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  aaid  poflelTed  of  all  the  accom- 
pliihments  required  in  a  popular  leader,  great  ar- 
dour, refolution,  and  eloquence,  formed  a  projei^ 
ia  itfeif  ex.tremely  alarming,  and  in  its  confe- 
queaces  dangerous  to  the  very  being  of  the  State. 

Like  other  young  men  of  high  pretenfions  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  begun  his  military 
fervice  at  the  ufual  age,  had  ferved  with  reputa- 
tion under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio,  at  the  liege 
of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  Qiueftor,  under  Man- 
cinus.in  Spain,  where  the  credit  of  his  fatlier,  well 
known  in  that  province,  pointed  him  out  to  the 
natives  as  the  only  perfon  with  whom  they  would 

B  b  2  negociate 
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negociate  in  the  treaty  that  enfued.  But  the  dif- 
grace  he  incurred  in  this  tranfadtion  gave  him  r. 
diftafte  to  the  military  fervice,  and  to  foreign  af- 
fairs. When  he  was  called  to  account  for  the 
part  he  bad  aded,  the  feverity  he  experienced 
from  the  Senate,  and  the  protedtion  he  obtained  - 
from  the  People,  filled  his  breaft  with  an  animo- 
fity  to  the  one,  and  gave  him  a  prepofleffion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  other  ' . 

Actuated  by  thefe  difpofitions,  or  by  an  idea 
not  uncommon  to  enthufiaftic  minds,  that  the  un- 
equal dijlrihution  of  property^  fo  favourable  to  the 
rich,  is  an  injury  to  the  poor  ;  he  now  propofed  in 
part  to  remedy,  or  to  mitigate  this  fuppofed  evil, 
by  reviving  the  celebrated  law  of  Licinius,  by 
which  Roman  citizens  had  been  reftrained  from 
accumulating  eftates  in  land  above  the  meafure  of 
five  hundred  jugera  ^,  or  from  having  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  larger  cattle,  and  five  hundred 
of  the  lefs. 

In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  faid,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  property  of  land  was  beginning  to 
be  engrolTed  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  and  that  the 
country  was  entirely  occupied  by  Haves  to  the  ex- 
clulion  of  freemen  :  th-at,  if  proper  fettlements 
were  not  provided  to  enable  the  poor  to  fupport 
their  families,  and  to  educate  their  children,  the 
race  of  Roman  citizens  would  foon  be  extind:  3 ; 

and 

I  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  27. 
1  Little  more  than  half  as  many  acr«5. 
3:  Vlutarch,  ia  Tib.  Gwcch. 
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and  he  alleged,  that  if  eftates  in  land  were  redu-  c  ha  p. 
ced  to  the  meafure  prefcribed  by  law,  the  furplus  ■    ^^'    ,. 
if  properly  diflributed,  would  be  fufficient  to  avert 
this  evil. 

Being  determined  however,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  prevent  oppofition  from  the  nobles,  and  to  re- 
concile the  intereft  of  both  parties  to  his  fcheme, 
he  propofed  to  make  fome  abatement  in  the  ri- 
gour of  the  Licinian  law,  allowing  every  family, 
holding  five  hundred  jugera  in  right  of  the  father, 
to  hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of  every  uneman- 
cipated  fon  ;  and  propofed,  that  every  perfon 
who  fhould  fuffer  diminution  of  his  property  in 
confequence  of  the  intended  reform,  fliould  have 
compenfation  made  to  him  ;  and  that  the  fum  ne-  * 

ceflary  for  this  purpofe  Ihould  be  ifTued  from  the 
treafury. 

In  this  manner  he  fet  out  with  an  appearance 
of  moderation,  afting  in  concert  with  fome  leading 
men  in  the  State  and  members  of  the  Senate,  fuch 
as  Appius  Claudius,  whofe  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried, a  Senator  of  the  family  of  CrafTus,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  priellhood,  and  Mutius 
Scaevola,  the  Conful. 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to 
prevent  for  the  future  the  unwarrantable  accumu- 
lation of  eftates,  he  propofed  from  thenceforward, 
to  prohibit  all  purchafe  and  fale,  or  commerce  in 
land,  and  to  have  three  commiflioners  annually  na- 
med, for  the  execution  and  regular  obfervance  of 
this  law. 

B  b  3  The 
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This  proje(SV,  however  plaufible,  it  is  probable, 
was  extremely  unfeafonable,  and  ill  fuited  to  the 
ftate  of  the  commonwealth.  The  law  of  Licinius 
had  palTed  in  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and 
feventy-feven,  no  more  than  fourteen  years  after  the 
city  had  been  reftored  from  its  deflrudtion  by  the 
Gauls,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore this  date ;  and  though  properly  fuited  to  a 
fmall  republic,  and  even  neceifary  to  preferve  a 
democracy,  was,  in  that  condition  of  the  People, 
received  with  difficulty,  and  was  foon  trefpaiTed 
upon  even  by  the  perfon  himfelf  on  whole  fuggef- 
tiou  it  had  been  moved  and  obtained  :  that  it  was 
become  obfolete,  or  no  longer  in  force,  appeared 
from  the  very  abufes  which  were  now  complained 
of,  and  to  which  its  renewal  was  propofed  as  a  re- 
medy. It  was  become  in  a  great  meafure  imprac- 
ticable, and  even  dangerous  in.  the  prefcnt  ftate  of 
the  people.  The  diftinclions  of  poor  and  rich,  in 
States  of  any  confiderable  extent,  are  as  ncccffary  as 
labour  and  good  government  itfelil  The  poor  be- 
ing deftined  to  labour,  the  rich,  by  the  advantages 
of  education,  independence,  and  leifure,  are  qua- 
lified for  public  affairs.  And  the  empire  being 
now  greatly  extended,  owed  its  fafety  and  the  or- 
der of  its.  goverment  to  a  refpedable  ariilocracy, 
founded  on  the  diffindlions  of  fortune,  as  well  as 
perfonal  qualities,  or  the  m^rit  of  national  fervice. 
The  rich  w^ere  not,  without  fome  violent  convuJ- 
lion,  to  be  llript  of  eltates  which  they  themfelves 
had  acquired  by  induftry,  or  which,  fo  originally 

acquired, 
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acquired,  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftors.  chap. 
The  poor  were  not  (jualified  at  once  to  mix  with  •  ^^  - 
perfons  of. a  better  education,  and  inured  to  a  bet- 
ter condition.  The  projeft  feemed  to  be  as  ruinous 
to  government  as  it  was  to  the  fecurity  of  proper- 
ty, and  tended  to  place  the  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, by  one  rafli  and  precipitate  ftep,  in 
fituations  in  whith  they  were  not  qualified  to  adt. 

For  thefe  reafbns,  as  well  as  from  motives  of 
private  intereft  affedting  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles, the  projed  of  Tiberius  was  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  the  Senate  ;  and  from  motives  of  envy, 
intereft,  or  miftaken  zeal  for  juftice,  as  warmly 
fupported  by  the  oppolite  party.  At  the  feveral 
aflemblies  of  the  People  which  were  called  to  de- 
liberate on  this  fubjed,  Tiberius,  exalting  the 
charadlers  of  freemen  contrafted  with  Haves,  dif- 
played  the  copious  and  pathetic  eloquence'  in 
which  he  excelled.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  Romans,  or  nearly  allied  to  this  people. 
He  obferved  how  much,  being  fupplanted  by  the 
flaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  diminilhed  in  their 
numbers.  He  inveighed  againft  the  practice  of 
employing  llaves,  a  clafs  of  men  that  bring  per- 
petual danger,  without  any  addition  of  ftrength  to 
the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  break  forth 
in  defperate  infurredtions,  as  they  had  then  adlual- 
ly  done  in  Sicily,  where  they  ftill  occupied  thp 

Roman  arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war  '. 

Bb4  In 
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In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
Ihips  of  the  indigent  citizen,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  ordinary  topics  of  indignation  or  pity,  "  Eve- 
"  ry  wild  beaft,"  he  faid,  **  in  'his  happv  land 
*'  has  a  cover  or  place  of  retreat.  But  many  va- 
**  liant  and  refpeclable  citizens,  who  have  expo- 
*''  fed  their  lives,  and  who  have  fhed  their  blood 
"  in  the  fervice  of  theii;  country,  have  not  a  home 
*f  to  which  they  may  refort.  They  wander  with 
'*  their  wives;  and  their  children,  flript  of  every 
**  pofleffion,  but  that  of  the  air  and  the  light.  To 
*i  fuch  men  the  common  military  exhortation,  7o 
"  Ji'^^i  for  the  tombs  of  their  fathers^  and  for  the 
"  altars  of  their  houfehold  gods,  is  a  mockery  and 
*'  a  lie.  They  have  no  altars ;  they  have  no  mo- 
*'.numents.  They  fight  and  they  die  to  augment 
*'  the  efi;ates,  and  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  the  few 
**  who  are  wealthy,  and  who  have  engrofTed  all  the 
"  riches  of  the  commonwealth.  As  citizens  of 
*'  Rome,  they  are  intitled  the  majlers  of  the  world, 
*^  but  poffefs  not  a  foot  of  earth  on  which  they 
*^  may  reft  ' ." 

He  aiked,  "  whether  it  were  not  reafonable  to 
*<  apply  what  was  public  to  public  ufes  ?  whether 
**  a  freeman  were  not  preferable  to  a  flave,  a  brave 
*«  man  to  a  coward,  and  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  ftran- 
"  ger  ?  He  expatiated  on  the  fortune,  and  ftated 
*'  the  future  profpeds  of  the  republic.  Much," 
he  faid,  '.'  flie  pofTeiTed,  and  had  yet  more  to  ac- 
**  quire  :  that  the  People,  by  their  decifion  in  the 

"  prcfeat 

I  riutarch.  in  Vit.  Tib.  Cracch. 
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**■  prefen-  queftion   were   to   determine,  whether  chap. 

**  they      er  ^  by  multiplying  their  num  ers,   to ,        '   ^ 

"  ftr  ngthen  the  community,  and  put  themfelves 

"  in  condition  to  conquer  what  yet  remained  of 

"  the  world  ?  or,  by  fufFering  the  refources  of  the 

**  whole  People  to  ge   into  the  hands  of  a  few,  they 

"  were  to  permit  their  numbers  to  decline,  and 

"  againft   nations    envious   and  jealous   of  their 

*•  power,  to  become  unable  even  to  maintain  the 

"  ground  they  already  had  gained  ? 

"  He  exhorted  the  prefect  proprietors  of  land, 
*^  whom  the  law  of  divifion  might  afFed,  not  to 
"  withhold,  for  the  fake  of  a  trifling  intereft  to 
*^  themfelves,  fo  great  an  a'^  vantage  from  their 
"  country.  He  bade  them  conlidcr  whether  they 
*^  would  not,  by  the  fecure  polTeffion  of  five  hun- 
**  dred  jugera,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of 
"  their  children,  be  fufhciently  rewarded  for  the 
"  conceflions  no\v  required  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
"  lie  ;  he  put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  mere- 
"  ly  comparative  ;  and  that,  in  refpe6t  to  this  ad- 
"  vantage,  under  the  intended  reform,  they  were 
**  ftill  to  remain  in  the  firft  rank  of  their  fellow- 
♦*  citizens  *.'* 

By  thefe  and  fimilar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  confent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame 
the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he  came  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  the  law  fliould  be  read,  he  found  that 
his  opponents  had  availed  themfelves  of  their  ufual 
defence  ;  by  procuring  M.  Odavius,  another  of  the 

Tribunes, 
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CHAP.  Tribunes,  to  inter|>dfe  with  his  negative,  and  to  for'-' 

TV 

;■  J  -  bid  any  farther  proceeding  in  the  bufinefs.  Here; 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  this  mat  J 
ter  ihould  have  dropped.  The  Tribunes  were  in- 
ftituted  to  defend  their  cohftituents,  to  fecare  theit 
poffeffion^ ;  and  to  prevent,  not  to  promote  inno-i 
vations.  No  power  in  the  State  could  proceed 
without  their  confent,  exprefs  or  tacit,  arid  every 
fingle  Tribune  had  a  negative  on  th^  whole.  But 
Tiberius,  thus  fuddenly  checked  in  his  career,  be- 
came the  more  .impetuous  or  confirmed  in  his  pur* 
pdfci ':  Having  adjourned  the  aflembly  to  another 
day^  he  prepared,  a  motion  more  violerit  than  the 
former,  in  which  he  erafed  all  the  claufes  by  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  foften  the  hardfhips  likely 
to  fall  on  the  rich.  He  prOpofed,  that,  without 
expeding  any  compenfation,  they  fhould  content 
themfelves  with  the  propofed  meafure  of  land,  and 
abfolutely  cede  the  furplus  of  their  poffeffions,  as 
having  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  injuftice. 

In  this  time  of  fufpenfe,  the  controverfy  began 
to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  algitated  wherever  the  citizens  had 
extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
took  oppofite  fides.  They  coUeded  their  argu- 
ments, and  they  muilered  their  ftrength.  The  firft 
had  recourfe  to  the  topics  which  are  commonly 
employed  on  the  fide  of  prefcription,  urging  that, 
in  fome  cafes,  they  had  pofleiTed  their  eftates  from 
time  immemorial  •,  and  that  the  lands  they  poflefl'6d 
were  become  valuable,  only  in  confequence  of  the 

induftry 
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indaftry  and  labour  which  they  themfelves  had  em-  c  H  \  p. 
ployed  to  improve  them ;  that,  in  other  cafes,  they  >  ^"  .gj 
had  adually  bought  their  eilates :  that  the  public 
faith,-  under  which  they  were  fuffered  to  purchafe, 
was  now  engaged  to  protect  and  fecure  their  pof- 
feffion :  that,  in  reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had 
erected,  on  thefe  lands,  the  fepulchres  of  their  fa- 
thers ;  they  had  pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of 
theit  wives  and  the  portions  of  their  children,  or 
had  given  them  in  njortgage  as  fecurity  for  the 
debts  they  had  contracted :  that  a  law  regulating 
or  limiting  the  farther  increafe  or  accumulation  of 
property  might  be  fuffered  ;  but  that  an  ad-,  ha- 
ving a  retrofpect,  and  operating-  in  violation  of  the 
rights,  and  to  the  ruin  of  fo  many  families,  was 
no  lefs  unjuft,  than  impracticable  in  the  execu- 
tion. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own 
indigence  and  their  merits  ;  urged  that  they  were 
no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  the  ftation  of  Roman 
citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condition  to  fettle 
families  or  to  rear  children,  the  future  hopes  of  the 
commonwealth  :  that  no  private  perfon  could  plead 
immemorial  poffeffion  of  lands  which  had  been 
acquired  for  the  public.  They  enumerated  the 
wars  which  they  themfelves,  or  their  anceftors,  had 
maintained  in  the  conquefl:  of  thofe  lands.  They 
concluded,  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  his 
fhare  of  the  public  conqiiefts  ;  and  that  the  argu- 
ments which  were  urged  to  fupport  the  pofTeffions 
of  the  rich,  only'  tended  to  fliew  how  prefump- 

tuous 
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CHAP,  tuous  and  infolent  fuch  iifurpations,  if  fufFered  to 
'    ,  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  appears  plaufible ;  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  by  hailves  even  reafon  it- 
felf.  If  it  were  reafonable  that  every  Roman  ci- 
tizen Ihould  have  an  equal  fliare  of  the  conquered 
lands,  it  was  ft  ill  more  reafonable,  that  the  original 
proprietors,  from  whom  thofe  lands  had  been  un- 
juftly  taken,  fhould  have  them  rellored.  If,  in  this, 
the  maxims  of  reafon  and  juftice  had  been  obfer- 
ved,  Rome  would  have  ilill  been  a  fmall  commu- 
nity, and  might  have  adled  with  fafety  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  which  are  fuited  to  a  fmall  re- 
public, But  the  Romans,  becoming  fovereigns  of 
a  great  and  exteniive  territory,  muft  adopt  the  dif- 
parities,  and  fubmit  to  the  fubordinations,  which 
mankind  in  fuch  lituations  univerfally  have  found 
natural,  and  even  neceffary,  to  their  government. 
-  Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  qf  Italy, 
fome  earneftly  delirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
others  to  have  it  rejefted,  crowded  to  Rome  to  at- 
tend the  decifion  of  the  queftion  ;  and  Gracchus, 
without' dropping  his  intention,  as  ufual^  upon  the 
negative  of  his  coUfeague,  only  bethought  himfelf 
jiow  he  might  furmount,  or  remove  this  obftrudion. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  perfonal  intimacy  with 
Oclavius,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private ;  and  ha- 
ving failed  in  this  attempt,  he  entered  into  expo - 
ftulations  with  him,  in  prefence  of  the  public  af- 
fembly  ;  defired  to  know,  whether  he  apprehend- 
ed that  his  own  eltate  would  be  impaired  in  confe- 

quenqe 
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quence  of  the  intended  law ;  for  if  fo,  he  offered  chap. 
to  indemnifj  him  fully  in  whatever  he  might  fuf-  ♦ — ^l-# 
fer  by  the  execution  of  it :  and  being  flill  unable 
to  fhake  the  refolution  of  this  Tribune,  who  was 
fupported  by  the  countenance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  State,  he  determi- 
ned to  try  what  the  negative  force  of  the  whole 
order  of  Tribunes  could  do  to  compel  a  compli- 
ance with  their  wifhes ;  he  accordingly  laid  the 
State  itfelf  under  a  general  interdid,  fealed  up  the 
doors  of  the  Treafury,  fufpended  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  the  Praetors,  and  put  a  ftop  to  all  the 
other  fundions  of  office  in  the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  fuperior  dafs  of  the  Peo- 
ple went  into  mourning.  Tiberius,  in  his  turn, 
endeavoured  to  alarm  the  paffions  of  his  party  ; 
and  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  ha 
himfelf  was  in  danger  of  being  affaffinated,  had  a 
number  of  perfons  with  arms  to  defend  his  perfoh. 

While  the  city  was  in  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe  and 
confufion,  the  Tribes  were  again  affembled,  arid 
Tiberius,  in  defiance  of  the  negative  of  his  col- 
league, was  proceeding  to  call. the  votes,  when  nia^ 
ny  of  the  People,  alarmed  byi  this  intended ^viola^ 
tion  of  the  facred  law,  preffed  in  great  numbers 
before  the  Tribe  that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and 
feized  the  urns.  A  great  tumult  was  likely  to  a- 
rife.  The  popular  party,  being  mofl  numerous, 
were  crowding  around  their  leader,  when  : two  Se-t 
nators,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  coniular  dig- 
nity, fell  at  his  feet,  embraced  his.  kiifies,,;,an4  be- 

feeched 
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feeched  him  not  to  proceed.  Awed  by  the  refped 
which  was  due  to  perfons  of  this  rank,  ^a  with  the 
fenfe  of  fome  impending  calamity,  he  alked,  W  hat 
they  would  have  him  to  do  ?  *^  The  cafe,'*  they 
faid,  "  is  too  arduous  for  us  to  decide  \  refer  it  tQ 
"  the  Senate,  and  await  their  aecree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  fufpendcd,  until 
the  Senate  had  met,  and  declared  a  refoiution  not 
to  confirm  the  law.  Gracchus  refumed  the  fubjecl 
with  the  People,  being  determined  either  to  re- 
move, or  to  flight  the  negative  of  his  colleague. 
He  propofed,  that  either  the  refradory  Tribune, 
or  himfelf,  Ihould  be  immediately  ftript  of  his  dig- 
nity. And  that  he  might  not  appear  to  anticipate 
;he  decifion,  deiired  that  Odavius  fhould  put  the 
queftion  firfl:,  Whether  Tiberius  Gracchus  fhould 
be  degraded  ?  This  being  declined  by  the  oppolite 
party  as  irregular  and  vain,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  move  in  the  alTembly,  on  the  following  day. 
That  Odtavius  fhould  be  divefted  of  the  charadter 
of  Tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to 
the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  commonwealth ; 
but  this  motion,  to  degrade  a  Tribune,  by  what- 
ever authority,  was  equally  fubverlive  of  both. 
The  perfon  and  dignity  of  a  Tribune,  in  order  that 
no  force  might  interrupt  him  in  the  caufe  of  th© 
people,  whether  offered  by  any  private  perfon,  by 
the  public  magiflrate^  or  even  by  the  People  them-* 
felves,  was  guarded  by  the  moft  facred  vows*  His 
perfon  therefore,  during  tlie  term  afTigned  to  his 

office^ 
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aflace,  was  invialdble ;  and  fo  long  his  functions  chap. 
were  irreliftible,  or  without  his  own  confent  could  ^  ^ ;_  ^  ,> 
not  be  fufper\ded  by  any  power  whatever. 

The  affembly  being  met,  in  coiifequence  of  the 
alarming  adjournment  of  the  preceding  day,  Ti- 
berius, ftill  willing  to  refpecl  the  facred  law,  renew^ 
ed  his  prayer  to  Odtavius  to  withdraw  his  nega- 
tive ;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  requeil,  the  Tribes 
were  direded  to  proceed.     The  votes  of  feventeen 
were  already  given  to  degrade.     In  taking  thofe  of 
the  eighteenth,  which  would  have  made  a  majority, 
the  Tribunes  made  a  paufe,  while  Tiberius  again 
addrefled  his  colleague,  embraced  him,  and,  with  a 
voice  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the  People, 
befecched  him  to  fpare  himfelf  the  indignity,  and 
others  the  regret,  of  fo  fevere,  though  neceffary,  ar 
meafure.  Odavius  Ihook  :  but  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  fo  many  Senators,   who  were  ready  to 
fupport  him,  recovered  his  refolution,  and  bid  Ti-   ' 
berius  proceed  as  he  thought  proper.  The  votes  of 
the  majority  were  accordingly  declared,  and  Oda- 
vius,  reduced  to  a  private  ftation,  was  dragged  from 
the  Tribunes  bench,  and  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the 
populace.     Attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  and  a 
faithful  Have,  who  placed  himfelf  in  the  way  to 
defend  his  mafter,  was  dangcroufly  wounded  ;  but 
a  number  of  the  more  rcfpcdable  citiT-ens  interpo- 
fed,  and  Tiberius  himfelf  was  adive  in  favouring 
his  efcape. 

This  obflacle  being  removed,  the  ad  fo  long  LexSem- 
depending,  for  making  a  more  equal   divilion  of  ^'^°"^** 

lands. 
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CHAP.  Jands,  was  pafled ;  and  three  commiffioners,  Ti- 
.  ^^  berius  Gracchus,  x\ppius  Claudius,  his  father-in- 
law,  and  his  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  then  a  youth 
ferving  under  Publius  Scipio  at  the  liege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law  into  execu- 
tion. 

This  a6t,  as  it  concerned  the  interefl  of  almofl 
every  inhabitant  of  Italy,  immediately  raifed  a 
great  ferment  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Per- 
fons  holding  conliderable  eftates  in  land  were 
alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were  ela- 
ted with  the  hopes  of  becoming  fuddenly  rich.  If 
there  were  a  middling  clafs  not  to  be  greatly  af- 
feded  in  their  own  fituation,  they  Itill  mull  have 
dreaded  the  effeds  of  a  contelt  between  fuch  par- 
ties. The  Senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  withheld  the  iifual  aids  and  ap- 
pointments given  to  commiffioners  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  public  truils, 
and  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  fupprefs  en- 
tirely this  hazardous  projedt.  Parties  looked  on 
each  other  with  a  gloomy  and  fufpicious  lilence. 
A  perfon,  who  had  been  adlive  in  procuring  the 
Agrarian  law,  having  died  in  this  critical  juncture, 
his  death  was  alleged  to  be  the  efFedl  of  poifon  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  oppolite  party.  Numbers  of 
the  people,  to  countenance  this  invidious  report, 
went  into  mourning ;  even  Gracchus,  affecting 
to  believe  a  like  defign  to  be  forming  againft 
himfelf,  appeared,  with  his  children  and  their  mo- 
.ther,  as  fuppliants  in  the  ftreets,.  and  implored  the 
•  protection 
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pToteci:ion  of  the  People.  Still  more  to  intercil  chap. 
their  pailions  in  his  fafety,  he  pubiifhed  a  lift  of.  ^^'  ~ 
the  ads  which  he  then  had  in  view,  all  tending  to 
gratify  the  populace,  or  to  mortify  the  Senate.  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  having,  about  this  time^ 
bequeathed  his  dominions  and  his  treafure  to  the 
Romans,  Gracchus  procured  an  ad  to  transfer  the 
adminiftratioti  of  this  inheritance  from  the  Senate 
to  the  popular  affembly  ;  and  to  diftribute  the  mo- 
ney found  in  the  treafury  of  Pergamus  to  the  poor- 
-^r  citizens,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
and  to  ftock  the  lands  with  which  they  were  foon 
to  be  inverted.  He  obtained  another  ad  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  power  of  the  Senate,  by  joining  the 
Kqueftrian  order  with  the  Senators  in  the  nomi- 
nation to  juries,  or  in  forming  the  occalional  tri- 
bunals of  juftice. 

Thefe,  with  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolilli 
ot  to  weaken  the  ariftocratical  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, w^erejuftly  alarming  to  every  perfon  who 
was  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of  the  State.  As 
the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  fubftitute  po- 
pular tumults  for  fobfer  councils  and  a  regular  raa- 
giftracy,  it  gave  an  immediate  profped  of  anar- 
chy, which  threatened  to  end  in  fome  violent  ufur- 
pation.  The  facred  charader  which  he  had  re- 
cently violated,  ferved,  on  occafion,  to  check  the 
caprice  of  the  People  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ftrain  the  abufe  of  executive  government.  And 
the  power  which  the  people  had  now  aflumcd,  was 
likely  to  render  the  office  entirely  unfit  for  the  firfl 
of  thefe  purpofes,  or  tended  rather  to  make  the  Tri- 
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CHAP,  bune  an  inflrument  for  haftening  the  effeft  of  po- 
.  ^^'  .  pular  violence,  inftead  of  a  drag  chain  to  the 
wheels  of  government,  as  was  intended,  to  impede 
ill-advifed  or  impetuous  meafures  of  any  fort.  Ti- 
berius heard  himfelf  arraigned  in  the  ftreets,  and 
in  every  public  aflembly,  for  the  violation  of  the 
facred  law.  *•'  If  any  of  your  colleagues,'*  faid 
Titus  Annius  (whom  he  profecuted  for  a  fpeech 
in  the  Senate),  "  fhould  interpofe  his  negative  in 
"  my  behalf,  would  you  have  him  alfo  degraded  ?'* 

The  People  in  general  began  to  be  fenfible  of 
the  enormity  they  themfelves  had  committed,  and 
Tiberius  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  plead- 
ing for  the  meafure  he  had  taken,  after  it  had  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  perfon  of  a  Tri- 
bune, he  obferved,  was  facred  ;  becaufe  it  was  con^ 
fecrated  in  right  of  the  People,  whom  the  Tribunes , 
reprefcnted ;  but  if  this  officer,  inconliftent  with 
his  character,  Ihould  injure  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  proted,  fhould  weaken  a  claim  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  his  confli- 
tuents  that  power  of  decifion  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard,  the  perfon  fo  offending,  not  the 
People,  was  to  blame  for  the  confequences. 

"  Other  crimes,"  he  faid,  "  may  be  enormous, 
"  yet  may  not  deftroy  the  effence  of  the  Tribu- 
"  nitian  charader.  An  attempt  to  demolifh  the 
"  Capitol,  or  to  burn  the  fleets  of  the  repub- 
"  lie,  might  excite  an  univerfal  and  jufl  indig- 
"  nation,  without  rendering  lefs  facred  the  per- 
**  fon  of  a  Tribune  involved  in  fuch  guilt.     But 

an 
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an  attempt  to  fubvert  the  very  authority  from  chap. 
which  his  own  is  derived,   and  to  fruftrate  a       ^'    ,. 


"  power  which  is  vefted  in  him  merely  for  its  bet- 
"  ter  exertion,  is  a  vohmtary  and  criminal  abdica- 
"  tion  of  his  truft.  What  is  the  Tribune  but  an 
"  officer  of  the  People  ?  Strange  I  that  this  office t 
"  may,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  the 
**  People,  drag  even  the  Conful  himfelf  to  prifon, 
"  and  yet  that  the  People  themfelves  cannot  with- 
"  draw  their  truft,  when  the  perfonwho  bears  it 
"  is  about  to  annul  the  very  authority  by  which 
"  he  himfelf  is  appointed. 

"  Was  ever  any  fundtion  more  facred  than  that 
"  of  king  ?  It  involved  in  itfelf  the  prerogatives 
**  of  every  magiftrate,  and  was  likewife  confecra- 
"  ted  by  holding  the  priefthood  of  the  immortal 
"  gods.  Yet  did  not  our  anceftors  expel  Tar- 
**  quin  ?  and  thus,  for  the  offisnce  of  one  man, 
"  abolilh  that  primitive  form,  uiider  the  ailfpices 
**  of  which  the  foundations  of  this  city  Were  laid. 

**  What  more  facred  at  Rome  than  the  perfons 
"  of  the  Veftal  Virgins,  who  have  the  cuftody  of 
"  the  holy  fire  ?  Yet  are  they  not  for  ffight  ofFen- 
"  ces  fometimes  buried  alive  ?  Impiety  to  the 
"  gods  being  fuppofed  to  cancel  a  title  which  re- 
**  verence  to  the  gods  had  conferred,  muft  rtot  in- 
"  juries  to  the  People  fupprefs  an  authority  which 
**  a  regard  to  the  People  has  conftitutcd  ? 

"  That  perfon  muft  fall,  who  himfelf  removes 
*'  the  bafe  on  which  he  is  fupported.  A  majority 
**  of  the  Tribes  may  confecrate  a  Tribune ;  Can- 
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CHAP.  "  not  the  whole  degrade  ?  What  more  facred  than 
I — (^— J  "  the  things  which  are  dedicated  at  the  fhrines  of 
"  the  immortal  gods  ?  yet  thefe  the  People  may 
"  employ  or  remove  at  pleafure.  Why  not  trans- 
"  fer  the  Tribunate,  as  a  confecrated  title,  from 
**  one  perfon  to  another?  May  not  an  auguil 
"  aflembly  of  the  People,  by  their  fovereign  au- 
"  thority,  do  what  every  perfon  in  this  facred  office 
"  is  permitted  to  do  for  himfelf,  when  lie  refigns 
"  or  abdicates  his  power  by  a  fimple  expreffion  of 
"  his  will/' 

Thefe  fpecious  arguments  tended  to  introduce 
the  plea  of  neceffity  where  there  was  no  foundation 
tor  rt,  and  to  fet  the  lovereign  power,  in  every 
fpecies  of  government,  loofe  from  the  rules  which 
itfelf  had  enadled.  Such  arguments  accordingly 
had  no  effe6t  where  the  interefl  of  the  parties  did 
not  concur  to  enforce  them,  Tiberius  felt  his 
credit  begin  to  decline.  He  was  publicly  menaced 
with  impeachment,  and  had  given  fufficicnt  pro- 
vocation to  make  him  apprehend  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  fome  violence  might  be 
offered  to  his  perfon  ^  It  was  guarded  only  by 
the  facred  charader  of  Tribune  which  he  bore. 
The  firft  ftep  he  fhould  make  in  the  new  character 
he  was  to  aiTume,  as  commiffioner  for  the  divilion 
of  lands,  was  likely  to  end  his  life.  He  therefore 
refolved,  if  poflibie,  to  take  Ihelter  in  the  Tribunate 
for  another  year,  and,  in  order  to  procure  this  fa- 
vour from  the  People,  gave  farther  expeftations  of 
popular  ads ;  of  one  to  fhorten  the  term  of  military 

fcKvice, 
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lervice,  and  of  another  to  grant  an  appeal  to  the 
People  from  the  courts  of  jullice  lately  eftabliflied. 

The  Senate,  and  every  citizen  who  profefled  a 
regard  to  the  forms  of  State,  were  alarmed.  This 
attempt,  they  faid,  to  perpetuate  the  Tribunitian 
charader  in  the  fame  perfon,  tends  direftly  to 
«eftablilh  an  arbitrary  pov/er.  With  a  perfon  in- 
violable, and  a  lawlefs  multitude  to  fupport  him, 
an  ufurper  will  have  no  bar  to  reftrain  him,  and 
no  danger  to  fear ;  and  his  retainers,  together  with 
the  property  of  our  lands,  to  which  they  already 
afpire,  will  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  State. 
The  leader,  in  this  dangerous  train  of  meafures, 
it  fcems,  like  every  other  tyrant,  already  conceives 
that  his  fafetj  depends  upon  the  continuance  of 
his  power. 

In  tliis  feverilh  ftate  of  fufpenfe  and  anxiety, 
great  efforts  of  faction  were  made.  The  time  of 
^leding  the  Tribunes  was  fall  approaching  :  but 
Roman  citizens,  difperfed  on  their  lands  through- 
out Italy,  being  engaged  in  the  harvell,  could 
not  repair  to  the  city.  On  the  day  of  election 
the  aflembly  was  ill  attended,  efpecially  by  thofe 
who  were  likely  to  favour  Tiberius.  As  he  was 
rejeded  by  the  fiarfl  Tribes  that  moved  to  the 
ballot,  his  friends  endeavoured  to  amufe  the  af- 
fembly  with  forms,  and  to  protract:  the  debates, 
till  obferving  that  the  field  did  not  fill,  nor  the 
appearance  change  for  the  better,  they  moved  to 
adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recefs  Tiberius  went  into  mourning,  ap- 
peared in  the  llreets  with  his  children,  and,  in  be- 
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half  of  haplefs  infants,  who  might  already  be  con- 
iidered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  lofing  their 
parent  in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  implored  the 
public  protection ;  gave  out  that  the  party  of 
the  rich,  to  deprive  the  People  of  their  choice, 
had  determined  to  force  their  way  into  his  houfe 
in  the  night,  and  to  murder  him.  Numbers  were 
deeply  affedied  by  thefe  reprefentations  :  a  multi- 
tude crowded  to  his  doors,  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  ftreets. 

On  the  return  of  morning  and  the  approach  of 
the  alfembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  his  af- 
fairs fuggefled  prefages ;  and  the  fuperftition  of 
the  times  has  furnilhed  hiflory  with  the  omens, 
by  which  himfelf  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
difmayed.  He,  neverthelefs,  with  a  crowd  of  his 
partizans,  took  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  where  the 
Tribes  had  been  appointed  to  aflemble.  His  at- 
tendants multiplied  as  he  pafTed,  and  numbers  from 
the  affembly  defcended  the  Heps  to  receive  him. 
Upon  his  entry  a  Ihout  was  raifed,  and*  his  party 
appeared  fufficieniy  ftrong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their 
choice,  perhaps  by  their  violence  to  deter  every  ci- 
tizen of  a  different  mind  from  attending  the  elec- 
tion. 

A  chofen  body  took  poll  round  the  perfon  of  the 
candidate,  with  intention  to  fuffer  no  flranger  to 
approach  him  ;  and  a  fignal  was  agreed  upon,  in 
cafe  it  were  necelfary  to  employ  force.  Mean 
time  the  Senators,  on  their  part,  were  haftily 
convened  in  the  Temple  of  Faith,  and  in  anxious 
deliberation  on  the  rpeafures  to  be  followed. 

When 
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When  the  firft  tribe  were  delivering  their  votes,  chap. 

TV" 

aconfufion  arofe  in  the  crowd.     Numbers  from  .  . 

•the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  aflembly  began  to  prefs 
forward  to  the  centre.  Among  others,  Fulvius 
riaccus,  a  Senator  yet  attached  to  Tiberius,  being 
at  too  great  a  diflance  to  be  heard,  beckoned  with 
his  hand  that  he  would  fpeak  with  the  Tribunes. 
Having  made  his  way  through  the  multitude,  he  in- 
formed Tiberius,  that  a  refolution  was  taken  in  the 
Senate  to  refift  him  by  force ;  and  that  a  party  of 
Senators,  with  their  clients  and  Haves,  was  arming 
againil  his  life.  All  who  were  near  enough  to  hear 
this  information,  took  the  alarm,  fnatched  the  ftaves 
from  the  officers  who  attended  the  aflembly,  and 
tucked  up  their  robes  as  for  immediate  violence. 
Thefe  movements  being  perceived  from  a  diltance, 
many  called  out  to  know  the  cauie,  but  no  diftind 
account  could  be  heard.  Tiberius,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  fpeak,  made  a  fign,  by  waving  his 
hand  round  his  head,  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
This  fign,  together  with  the  hofl:ile  and  menacing 
appearances  that  gave  rife  to  it,  being  inftantly  re- 
ported in  the  Senate,  and  interpreted  as  a  fnggef- 
tion  made  to  the  People,  that  their  favourite  leader 
iliould  be  crowned,  or  that  he  fliould  aflume  the 
fovereignty,  the  Senate  immediately  refolved,  in  a 
form  that  was  ufual  on  alarming  occafions,  that 
the  Conful  Ihould  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
State.  This  refolution  was  fuppofed  to  confer  a  dif- 
cretionary  power,  and  was  adopted  only  when  fum- 
mary  proceedings  and  immediate  execution  were 
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CHAP,  deemed  to  be  neceflary,  and  when  .there  was  not 
^  time  for  the  formalities  obferved  in  naming  a  Dic- 
tator. The  Conful  Mucins  Scaevol^  had  been 
in  concert  with  Tiberius  in  drawing  up  the  firft 
frame  of  his  law,  and  although  he  had  now  pro- 
bably left  him  in  the  extremes  to  which  he  proceed- 
ed ;  yet,  on  receiving  this  charge,  declined  to  em- 
ploy force  againfl:  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  or  to 
difturb  the  Tribes  in  the  midft  of  their  legal  af- 
fembly.  "  If  they  Ihall  come,"  he  faid,  *<  to  any 
**  violent  or  illegal  determination,  I  will  employ  the 
^*  whole  force  of  my  authority  to  prevent  its  ef- 
*'  fefts." 

In  this  expreflion  of  the  Conful  there  did  not 
appear  to  the  audience  a  proper  difpofition  for  the 
prefent  occafion.  The  law^s  were  violated :  A  def- 
perate  party  was  prepared  for  any  extremes :  All 
fober  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  Tribunes,  had 
fled  from  the  tumult :  The  Majefty  of  Rome  was 
infulted  even  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  priefts  of  Ju- 
piter had  Ihut  the  gates  of  their  temple :  The  laws, 
it  was  faid,  ought  to  govern  ;  but  the  laws  cannot 
be  pleaded  by  thofe  who  have  fet  them  alide,  and 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  avail,  unlefs  they  are  re- 
ftored  by  fome  exertion  of  vigour,  lit  to  counterad: 
the  violence  that  has  been  offered  to  them.  *^  The 
<*  Conful,"  faid  Scipio  Nalica,  "  deferts  the  repub- 
f*  lie ;  let  thofe  who  wifti  to  preferve  it,  follow  me." 
At  thefe  words,  the  Senators  arofe,  and  moving  in 
a  body,  which,  by  the  concourfe  of  their  clients, 
inqreafed  as  they  went,  feizing  the  fliafts  of  the 

•fafces, 
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fafces,  or  tearing  up  the  benches  in  their  way,  with  chap. 
their  robes  wound  up,  in  place  of  fhields,  on  their  < — ,^--, 
left  arm,  they  broke  into  the  midft  of  the  aflembly 
of  the  People. 

Tiberius,  though  furrounded  by  numbers,  found 
his  party  unable  to  refill  the  awe  with  which  they 
were  ftruck  by  the  approach  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
prefence  of  all  that  was  noble  or  revered  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  few  who  refilled  were  beat 
to  the  ground.  He  himfelf,  while  he  fled,  being 
feized  by  the  robe,  let  it  flip  from  his  Ihoulders 
and  continued  his  flight ;  but  Humbling  in  the 
crowd,  while  he  attempted  to  recover  himfelf,  was 
flain  with  repeated  blows.  His  body,  as  being  that 
of  a  tyrant,  together  with  the  killed  of  his  party, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  confidered  as 
accomplices  in  a  treafonable  defign  againll  the  re- 
public, were  denied  the  honours  of  burial,  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  Some  of  the  moll  a6live 
of  his  partifans  that  efcaped,  were  afterwards  cit- 
ed to  appear,  and  were  outlawed,  or  in  abfence 
condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  difpute,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  People  had  been  carried  to  adls 
of  violence  that  infulted  the  laws  and  conllitu- 
tion  of  their  country.  This  conllitution  was  by 
no  means  too  llridl  or  formal  to  contend  with  fuch 
evils ;  for,  befides  admitting  a  general  latitude  of 
condudl  fcarcely  known  under  any  other  political 
efl:abli(hment,  it  had  provided  expedients  for  great 
and  dangerous  occafions,  wh:';h  were  fufficient  to 
extricate  the  commonwealth  from  great^er  extremi- 
ties 
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ties  than  thofe  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  in  the 
courfe  of  this  unfortunate  conteft. 

The  Popular  Fadion  on  their  part  had  greatly 
erred  ;  for  the  People,  when  reftrained  from  their 
objed  by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  own  Tri- 
bunes, had  only  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  his 
office,  when,  by  a  new  eledtion,  they  might  fo 
model  the  college  as  to  be  fecure  of  its  unanimous 
confent  in  the  particular  meafures  to  which  they 
were  then  inclined.  The  precipitant  violation  of 
the  facred  law,  a  precedent  which,  if  followed, 
muft  have  rendered  the  Tribunes  mere  inftruments 
of  popular  violence,  not  fafeguards  from  oppref- 
fion,  filled  the  minds  of  many  in  their  own  party 
with  remorfe  and  horror,  and  gave  to  the  Senate  and 
Nobles  a  dreadful  apprehenfion  of  what  they  were 
to  exped  from  a  multitude  capable  of  fuch  a  pro- 
fane and  violent  extreme.  The  policy  of  Tiberius, 
at  the  head  of  this  multitude,  the  laws  he  had  ob- 
tained, his  own  re-eledlion  to  fecure  the  execution, 
and  the  fequel  of  his  plan,  feemed  to  threaten  the 
republic  with  diftradion  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end 
in  his  own  ufurpation,  or  in  that  of  fome  niore  art- 
ful demagogue.  But  even  under  thefe  gloomy  ex- 
pedations  the  Senate  on  the  other  hand,  by  naming 
a  Didator,  or  by  the  comniiffion  which  they  adu- 
ally  gave  to  the  Cpnful,  could  have  had  recourfe  to 
a  legal  preventive,  and  might  have  repelled  the 
impending  evil  by  meafures  equally  decifive  and 
powerful,  though  more  legal  than  thofe  they  em- 
ployed.    But  the  Conful,  it  feems,  was  fufpeded 

of 
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of  connivance  with  the  oppoiite  party,  had  mo-  chap. 

IX 

ved  indignation  proportioned  to  the  coldnefs  with  - 

which  he  received  his  own  commiffion,  and  could 
not  be  intrufted  with  the  choice  of  a  Didator, 
even  if  the  occalion  could  have  admitted  of  the 
delay  neceflary  for  that  purpofe. 

In  thefe  extremities,  the  violent  refolution  that 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  to  them  appeared  to  be 
neceflary  ;  and  probably  for  the  prefent  faved  the 
republic  ;  preferved  it  indeed,  not  in  a  found,  but 
in  a  fickly  ftate,  and  in  a  fever,  which,  with  fome 
intermiflions,  at  every  return  of  limilar  diforders, 
threatened  it  with  the  diflblution  and  ruin  of  its 
whole  conftitution. 

The  diforders  that  arife  in  free  States  v/hich  are 
beginning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnifh  very  diffi- 
cult quellions  in  the  cafuiftry  of  political  law. 
Even  the  ftruggles  of  virtuous  citizens,  becaufe 
they  do  not  entirely  prevent,  are  fometimes  fuppo- 
fed  to  haften,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  So  the 
violence  of  the  Senate,  on  this  occafion,  by  which 
they  pleaded  that  the  State  was  preferved,  was  by 
many  confidered  with  averfion  and  horror.  The 
fubverfion  of  government,  that  was  likely  to  have 
followed  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  becaufe  it  did  not 
take  place,  was  overlooked  ;  and  the  reftitution  of 
order,  effedled  by  the  Senate,  appeared  to  be  a  tyr- 
riany  eftablilhed  in  blood.  The  Senators  themfelves 
were  llruck  with  fome  degree  of  remorfe,  and  what 
is  dangerous  in  politics,  took  a  middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  extremes.     They  were  cautious  not  to 

inflame 
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CHAP,  inflame  animofities,  by  any  immoderate  ufe  of  their 
^  ■^'  ■  late  vidory.  They  even  wifhed  to  atone  for  the 
violence  done  to  the  author  of  the  Agrarian  Law, 
by  feeming  to  acquiefce  in  the  execution  of  it. 
-They  permitted  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Papirius  Car- 
bo,  two  of  the  moft  daring  leaders  of  the  popular 
fa6lion,  to  be  eleded  commiffioners  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  in  the  room  of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius, of  whom  the  latter  alfo  died  about  this  time ; 
and,  in  order  to  ftifle  animofities  and  refentments, 
confented  that,  under  pretence  of  an  embafly  to 
Pergamus,  Scipio  Nalica  ihould  be  removed  from 
Rome.  In  confeqwence  of  this  commiffion,  this 
iliuftrious  citizen,  the  lineal  defcendant  of  one  of 
the  Scipios  who  perifhed  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  himfelf  an  ornament  to  the 
republic,  died  in  a  fpecies  of  exile,  though  under 
an  honourable  title. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  agitations,  foreign  affairs 
were  likely  to  be  much  overlooked.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  under  the  condud  of  the  officers 
to  whom  they  were  intrufled,  with  the  ufual  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  the  Senate,  having  the  reports  made  near- 
ly about  the  fame  time,  of  the  pacification  of  Lu- 
litania,  the  deflrudion  of  Numantia,  and  the  re- 
dudion  and  punifhment  of  the  Haves  in  Sicily,  na- 
med commiflioners  to  ad  in  conjundion  with  the 
generals  commanding  in  thofe  feveral  fervices,  in 
order  to  fettle  their  provinces. 

Brutus  and  Scipio  had  their  refpedive  triumphs  ; 
pne  with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  having  reduced 

the 
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the  Gallicians  1  the  other,  ftill  preferring  his  for-  chap. 

''  TV    1 

mer  title  of  a  fecond  Africanus  to  that  of  Numan-  « — s^ — ' 
tinus,  which  was  offered  to  him  for  the  fack  of  Nu- 
mantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  refpedable  citizen  was  an- 
xioufly  looked  for  by  all  parties,  more  to  know  what 
judgment  he  might  pafs  on  the  late  operations  at 
Rome,  than  on  account  of  the  triumph  he  obtain- 
ed over  enemies  once  formidable  to  his  country. 
He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus,  and  might, 
imder  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  that  de- 
magogue, have  put  hirafelf  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable party.  He  was  himfelf  perfonally  refpedt- 
ed  and  beloved  by  numbers  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  carried  arms  under  his  command,  who  were 
recently  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  vidiory,  and 
who  might  pollibly,  under  pretence  of  vindicating 
the  rights  of  the  People,  employ  their  arms  againft. 
the  republic  itfelf.  But  the  time  of  fuch  crimi- 
nal views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  yet  arri- 
ved. Scipio  already,  upon  heariug  the  flite  of 
Gracchus,  had  exprefled,  in  fome  words  that  efca- 
ped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  Senate's  condud. 
"  So  perilh  every  perfon,"  he  faid,  *' who  ill  all 
dare  to  commit  fuch  crimes  '.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  alTembly  of  the  Peo- 
ple, to  declare  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  "  I  mult  think,'*  he  faid,  *'  that  if 
"  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  government  of 

I  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Tiberii  Gracchi. 
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CHAP.  "  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited."  Thi'j 

TV 

.  declaration   many   of  the   multitude   interrupted 

with  murmurs  ofaverfion  and  rage.  Upon  which 
Scipio,  raifing  his  tone,  exprefled  the  contempt 
with  which  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  treat  this 
turbulent  fadion.  "  I  have  been  accuftomed," 
he  faid,  "  to  the  Ihout  of  warlike  enemies,  and 
"  cannot  be  affected  by  your  dallardly  cries." 
Then  alluding  to  the  number  of  enfranchifed  (laves 
that  were  enrolled  with  the  Tribes  of  the  city, 
upon  a  fecond  cry  of  difpleafure,  he  continued, 
"  Peace,  ye  aliens  and  ftep-children  of  Italy  ^ 
"  You  are  now  free,  but  many  of  you  I  have 
"  brought  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and  fold  at  the 
"  halbert  for  flaves."  Some  were  abafhed  by  the 
truth,  and  all  by  the  boldnefs  of  this  contemptuous 
reproach,  and  fliewed  that  popular  tumults,  though 
vefted  with  a  ftiare  in  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country,  may  fometimes  be  braved,  as  well  as 
courted,  with  fuccefs. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occafion  was 
the  more  remarkable,  that  he  himfelf  was  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  might 
have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  execution  of 
the  Licinian  law.  His  whole  inheritance,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two  pounds 
weight,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
lilver,  which  might  be  valued  at  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  of  our  money, 

Papirius  Carbo,  now  at  the  head  of  the  popular 

fadion, 

z  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib«  ii.  c.  4. 
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fadlion,  fpent  the  year  of  his  Tribunate  in  foment-  chap. 
ine;  the  animolities  a^ainft  the  Senate,  and  in  pro-  ^ — ^-^ 

°  '^  ^  LexPapina 

moting  dangerous  innovations.  He  obtained  a  law,  Tabeiiaiia 
by  which  the  votes  of  the  People,  in  queftions  of 
legiflation  as  well  as  eledlion  %  and  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  in  determining  caufes,  were  to  be  taken 
by  fecret  ballot.  But  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  mo- 
tion he  made  for  a  law  to  enable  the  fame  perfon  to 
be  repeatedly  chofen  into  the  office  of  Tribune. 
In  this  motion  he  was  fupported  by  Caius  Gracchus; 
oppofed  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  whole  authority 
of  the  Senate  %  who  dreaded  the  perpetuating  in 
any  one  perfon  a  power,  which  the  facrednefs  of 
the  charadler,  and  the  attachment  of  the  populace, 
rendered  almoft  fovereign  and  irrefiftible. 

While  the  influence  of  party  was  exerted  in 
fuch  queftions  at  home,  the  State  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  new  quarrels  abroad,  and  o- 
pening  a  fcene  of  depredation  and  conqueft  in 
what  was  then  the  wealthieft  part  of  the  known 
world.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  kingdom  ta 
the  Romans,  Ariftonicus,  the  natural  brother  of 
that  Prince,  being  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Eumenes, 
made  pretenfions  t6  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and 
was  fupported  by  a  powerful  party  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  Romans  did  not  fail  to  maintain  their 
own  right :  CralTus,  one  of  the  Gonfuls  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  been  fent  with  an  army  into  Afia 

for 

.  1  Cic  de  Lcgibus,  lib.  iii.  2  Cic.  de  Amiciti?. 
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CHAP,  for  this  purpofe,  but   in  his  flrlt  encounter  with 

IX 

> — ,; — ,  Ariftonicus  was  defeated  and  taken.  He  was  af- 
**  terwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  having  intentionally  provoked  one  of  his 
guards  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  thus  end- 
ed a  life  which  he  thought  was  difhonoured  by  his 
preceding  defeat. 

The  following  year,  the  Conful  Perperna  being 
fent  on  this  fervice,  and  having,  with  better  fortune 
than  Craflus,  defeated  and  taken  Ariftonicus,  got 
poffellion  of  the  treafure  and  kingdom  of  Attains, 
but  died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus.  From  this 
time  the  Romans  took  a  more  particular  concern 
than  formerly  in  the  affairs  of  Alia.  They  em- 
ployed Scipio  Emilianus,  with  Sp.  Mummius,  and 
L.  Metellus,  on  a  commiflion  of  obfervation  to  that 
country.  The  equipage  of  Scipio  upon  this  oc- 
call  on  is  faid  to  have  confifl:ed  of  feven  flaves,  who, 
for  ought  we  are  told,  attended  him  on  foot ;  and 
this,  as  a  mark  or  charaderiftic  of  the  times,  is 
perhaps  more  interefting  than  any  other  circum- 
ftance  or  refult  of  the  embafly.  The  objed  of  the 
commiflion  appears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as  well 
as  to  Afia  %  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
either  that  feemed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  alarm 
the  Romans.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  was  expelled  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria,  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  had 
been  recently  engaged  in  a  very  unfuccefsful  war 
witti  the  Parthians ;  and  if  the  king  of  Pontus 

were. 

z  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  ^ 
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were  more  confide rable,  it  had  not  yet  appeared  chap. 
how  far  it  concerned  the  republic  to  obferve  the  w- il^,!; — 
motions  of  that  Prince,  or  to  deliberate  on  the 
meafures  to  be  taken  againll  him  for  the  fecurity 
of  their  pofTeffions  in  Afia, 

In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embafTy  found 
objects  worthy  of  attention  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  matters  were  hallening  in  Italy  to  a  ftate 
of  great  diftradlion  and  ferment,  on    account  of 
the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian  law  was 
enforced  by  Papirius  Carbo,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  the  commiffioners  appointed  to 
have  it  carried  into  execution.     As  the  law  autho- 
rifed  them  to  call  upon  all  perfons  poffefTed  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  evacuate  them,  and  fubmit  to  a  legal 
divifion  ;   they,  under  this  pretence,  brought  in 
quellion  all  the  rights  of  property  throughout  Italy, 
took  from  one  and  gave  to  another  as  fuited  their 
pleafure  ;   fome  fufFered  the  diminution  of  their 
eflates   with  filcnt  rage ;    others  complained  that 
they  were   violently  removed  from  lands   which 
they  had  cultivated,  to   barren  and  inhofpitable 
fituations  -,  even  they  who  were  fuppofcd  to  be 
favoured  in  the  diflribution  of  lots,  complained  of 
thofe  they  received.     Many  were  aggrieved,  none 
were  fatisfied. 

Scipio,   induced   by  the  reprefentations  which 

were  made  of  thefe  abufcs,  at  his  return  from  Afia, 

made  an  harrangue  in  the  Senate,  by  which  he  drew 

upon  himfelf  an  inveclive  from  Fulvius,  one  of  the 

Vol.  I.  D  d  commiflioners. 
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CHAP.  commiffioneFS.  He  did  not  propofe  to  repeal  the 
'  \  '  -  law,  but  moved  that  the  execution  of  it  ftiould 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  fo  pernicious  a  fac- 
tion, and  committed  to  the  Conful  Sempronius  Tu- 
ditanus,  who  remained  in  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague  Aquilius  had 
gone  to  Afia  to  finifh  the  tranfaftion  in  the  con- 
dudl  of  which  Perperna  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  this  fpeech,  com- 
plained of  threats  and  infults  which  had  been  offer- 
ed to  himfelf,  and  this  gave  occafion  to  a  procef- 
fion,  in  which  the  Senate,  followed  by  a  great 
u.  c.  624.  body  of  citizens,  to  teftify  their  abhorrence  of  fuch 
indignities  to  a  perfon  fo  much  refpedled,  attended 
him  from  this  meeting  to  his  own  houfe.     Next 
morning   he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ^ ;  but, 
notwithftanding  the  fufpicions  of  violence  tranf- 
mitted  by  different  authors,  nothing  certain  ap- 
pears upon  record ;  and  no  inquefl  was  ever  made 
to  difcover  the  ground  of  furmifes  on  this  fub- 
jed.    This  illuftrious  citizen,  notwithftanding  his 
fervices,  had  incurred  fo  much  the  difple^fure  of 
the  people,  that  he  had  not  the  honours  of  a  pub- 
lic funeral.     If  he  had  not  died  at  this  critical 
time,  the  Senate,  it  was  fuppofed,  meant  to  have 
named  him  Didator,  for  the  purpofe  of  purging  the 
State  of  the  evils  with  which  it  vvas  fo  much  dif- 
traded. 

The  occafion,  however,  was  notfufficient  to  make 

the 

I  Cit.  de  Araicitia. 
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the  Senate,  when  deprived  of  this  leader,  to  perfift 
in  their  intention  to  name  a  Didator ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  material  recorded  as  having  happened 
during  a  £bvv  of  the  following  years.  Qj^iintus  Cae- 
cilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  Quintus  Pom- 
peius,  were  Cenfors;  both  of  Plebeian  extradion  ; 
of  which  this  is  recorded  as  the  firll  example.  Me- 
tellus, at  the  Cenfus,  made  a  memorable  fpeech,  in 
which  he  recommended  marriage,  for  the  eltablifli- 
ment  of  families,  and  the  rearing  of  children.  This 
fpeech  being  preferved,  will  recur  to  our  notice 
again,  when  read  by  Auguftus  in  public,  as  a  lef- 
fon  equally  applicable  to  the  times  in  which  the 
reins  of  empire  were  held  by  himfelf. 

In  this  period,  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms,  as  ap- 
peared at  their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  feventeen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  But  what  is  moll  memorable  in 
the  condud  of  this  mufter,  was  the  difgrace  of 
Caius  Attinius  Labeo,  who,  being  ftruck  off  the 
rolls  of  the  Senate  by  Metellus,  afterwards  became 
Tribune  of  the  People;  and,  by  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  effed  of  his  unjuft  revenge  came  to  be 
prevented,  evinced  the  danger  of  making  the  will 
of  any  officer  facred,  in  order  by  his  means  to  re- 
ftrain  the  commiffion  of  wrongs. 

Metellus,  who  from  this  tranfadion  remained 
an  objed  of  revenge  to  Labeo,  in  returning  from 
the  country,  about  noon,  while  the  market-place 
was  ill-attended  or  .thin,  found  himfelf  fuddenly 

apprehendcd, 
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CHAP,  apprehended,  by  this  vindidive  perfon,  now  be- 
.  ^^'  .  come  Tribune  of  the  People,  and,  ordered  to  be 
immediately  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 
Multitudes  foon  aflembled  around  him,  were  fen- 
fible  how  much  the  Tribune  abufed  the  facred 
truft  of  his  office ;  and  many  voices  were  heard 
from  the  crowd,  accofting  Metellus  by  the  name  of 
Father,  and  lamenting  his  fate  :  but,  unlefs  another 
Tribune  could  be  found  to  interpofe  in  his  behalf, 
there  was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwealth 
that  could,  without  fuppofed  profanation,  interrupt 
him  in  the  commiffion  of  fo  great  a  crime.  Me  - 
tell  us  flruggled  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  overpower- 
ed and  dragged  through  the  ftreets,  while  the  vio- 
lence he  fuffered  made  the  blood  to  fpring  from  his 
noltrils.  And  although  the  interpolition  of  ano- 
ther Tribune  was  procured  in  time  to  fave  his  life  ; 
yet  Attinius  having,  with  a  lighted  fire  and  other 
forms  of  confecration,  devoted  his  eftate  to  facred 
ufes,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  never  recovered  his  pro- 
perty ' .  And  fuch  was  the  weak  ftate  to  which  the 
government  was  reduced  by  the  late  popular  en- 
croachments, that  this  outrageous  abufe  of  power 
was  never  punifhed  ;  and  fuch  the  moderation  of 
this  great  man's  kindred,  that  though  he  himfelf 
lived  fifteen  years  in  high  credit  after  this  out- 
rage, faw  his  children  raifed  to  the  highelt  dignities, 
fo  that  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  four  fons,  of 

whom 

I  Plin.  Lib.  vii.  c.  44.  Cicero,  in  pleading  to  iiave  his  hoiile  reftored  to 
him,  though  devoted  to  facred  ufes,  ftates  the  form  of  confecration  h\  the 
cafe  of  Metellus,  but  denies  the  effcifl  tf  it.    Pro  domo  fua,  c.  47. 
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whom  one  had  beenfCenfor,  two  had  triumphed,  c  h  a  i'. 
three  had  been  Gonfuls,  and  the  fourth,  then  Praetor, .    ^^     . 
was  candidate  for  the  Confulate,  which  he  obtained  LeiAttima. 
in  the  following  year ;  yet  no  one  of  this  powerful 
family  was  induced  to  hazard  increafing  the  diftur- 
bances  of  the  commonwealth,  by  attempting  to 
revenge  the  outrage  which  their  father  had  fuffer- 
ed  '. 

This  Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  as  being  the 
perfon  who  obtained  the  admiffion  of  the  Tribunes, 
in  right  of  their  office,  to  a  place  in  the  Senate  ^ 

The  Conful  Sempronius,  though  authorifed  by 
a  decree  of  this  Body  to  reftrain  the  violence  of 
the  commiffioners  who  were  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Agrarian  law,  declined  that  hazar- 
dous bulinefs,  and  chofe  rather  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  province  of  Ifcria,  where  he  made 
fome  conquefts,  and  obtained  a  triumph. 

In  thefe  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  Lucilius,  inventor  of  the  fatire. 
The  latter,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  fame 
whofe  name  is  found  in  the  lift  of  Queftors,  was  a 
perfon  of  rank,  and  moved  in  the  line  of  political 
preferment. 

In  this  period  is  dated  a  dreadful  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna,  the  effed:  of  fubterraneous  fires, 
which,  fliaking  the  foundations  of  Sicily  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  gave  explosions  of  flame,  not 

only 

i  Plin.  lib.  vii.  c.  44.  a   A,  Cclliiis,  lib.  xiv.  c.  S. 
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only  from  the  crater  of  that  mountain,  but  like» 
wife  from  below  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  forced 
fudden  and  great  inundations  over  the  iflands  of 
Lipare  and  the  neighbouring  coafls. 


END    OF    VOLUME  FIRST. 
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